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MELIS, ENIANES. 
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Nov. 25.—Znrotmoy is a name remarkable from its 
resemblance to the Arabic Zeitin, which means a 
place of olive trees, and is repeatedly found in 
countries where that language is spoken, but as 
none of the names of Greece are derived from the 
Arabic unless through the Turkish, as the Turks 
have corrupted Zeittn into Isdiin, and as Ζητόνιον 
is found among the bishoprics of the province of 
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Larissa in the ninth century, there can be little 
doubt that the name came into use with others 
still existing, which are found in the Notitiz Epis- 
copatuum, and is not to be traced to an Oriental 
origin. There are about 3000 Turks in the town, 
and 2000 Greeks, who are poor, or at least afraid 
of not appearing so. The district confines east- 
ward on that of Armyré, and is bordered in the 
other directions by Nedpatra, ‘Agrafa, and Fér- 
sala. It contains near 60 villages, of which the 
population is almost entirely Greek. 

The strength of the castle hill of Zitani, the 
secure and convenient distance of the place from 
the sea, and its abundant sources of water, point it 
out at once as the position of an important Hellenic 
city, which an inscription copied at Zituni, by Paul 
Lucas, shows to have been Lamia’. And this is 
amply confirmed by Livy and Strabo. The latter 
places Lamia above the plain, which lies at the 
head of the Maliac Gulf, at a distance of 30 stades 
from the Spercheius’. Livy describes it as situated 
on a height distant seven miles from Heracleia, of 
which it commanded the prospect’, and as lying 


1 Πόλις Σεβαστήων Λαμιέων 
Μνασιλαΐδαν Παραμόνου, φύσει 
δὲ Ξενοφάντου, ἀρετῆς ἕνεκεν 
καὶ εὐνοίας τῆς εἰς αὐτῆήν.--- 
P. Lucas, Voyage dans la 
Gréce, &c. tome i. p. 405. 

2 ᾽᾿Απέχει δὲ Λαμίας ὁ Σπερ- 
χειὸς περὶ τριάκοντα σταδίους, 


ε ΄ δ A 7 
ὑπερκειμένης πεδίου τινὸς καθή- 


ae ; 
Kovroc ἐπὶ τὸν Μαλιακὸν κόλπον. 


—Strabo, p. 433. 


5. Eodem tempore quo Ro- 
mani Heracleam, Philippus La- 
miam ex composito oppugna- 
Dabs ee 
millia passuum et quia Lamia 


Intersunt septem 


quum posita est in tumulo, tum 
regionem eammaxime despectat 
oppidum, qua breve interval- 
lum videtur et omnia in con- 
spectu sunt, &c.—Liv. 1. 36, 
e, 25. 
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on the route which led from Thermopyle through 
the passes of Phthiotis to Thaumaci’. 

The only remains I can find of the ancient city 
are some pieces of the walls of the Acropolis, form- 
ing a part of those of the modern castle; and some 
small remains of the town walls constructed of 
masonry of the third species, at the foot of the hill 
beyond the extreme modern houses to the east- 
ward. On the opposite side of the town, a brisk 
little river turns fourteen mills, situated one above 
the other, on the slope of the hill. The same 
method is practised at Dhomoké, but there with 
only four mills. 

The ancient importance of Lamia is shown by 
its silver coins, and by the occurrence of its name 
in ancient history, on some important occasions, 
particularly in the year B.C. 323, when the Athe- 
nians, on the death of Alexander, were excited 
by the ‘‘ sibi mortifera facundia”’ of Demosthenes 
to renew their struggle with Macedonia. Anti- 
pater was at first unsuccessful, and retired into 
Lamia, where he was besieged by the Athenians, 
but their commander Leosthenes, having been 
slain, and Antipater having received a reinforce- 
ment from Asia under Craterus, the Macedonians 
were again enabled to meet the enemy in the field, 
and terminated the war by a victory near Crannon’. 
In the year B.C. 191, Lamia was besieged by 
Philip, son of Demetrius; Livy, in relating this 


* Liv. 1.32, ¢.4. V.supra, Polyb. 1, 9, c. 29. Pausan. 
vol. i. p. 458. 1.10, c. 3. Plutarch. in De- 
* Diodor. 1. 18, c. 9, et seq. mosth. 
Arrian. ap. Phot. cod. 92. 
Bie 
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transaction, takes notice of the rocky soil of Lamia, 
which prevented the Macedonians from making 
so rapid a progress in this siege as their comrades, 
who were similarly employed at Heracleia on the 
opposite side of the plain. In the following year 
Lamia was taken by the Romans under Manius 
Acilius Glabrio?. 

The castle of Zitani commands a most beautiful 
and interesting prospect; and being itself a remark- 
able point, is an excellent geographical station. 
There is no other of equal altitude which compre- 
hends so complete a view of the country adjacent 
to the head of the Maliac Gulf, or at least that 
affords so much assistance in understanding the 
history of the celebrated events which have oc- 
curred on this scene. Having the advantage to- 
day of a most diaphanous atmosphere, I easily re- 
cognize the places with which I was familiar in 
1802. 

The most striking part of the prospect is the 
vast Cutean range of mountains extending from 
Callidromus above Thermopyle, as far westward as 
the summit near Karpenisi named Velikhi, not far 
to the left of which is seen Patratziki or Nedpatra, 
below one of the highest summits of the range ; 
to the left of that town rise the stupendous preci- 
pices called Katavothra, which fall in a north- 
eastern direction to the plain of Zituni. In the 
opposite quarter, towards the entrance of the gulf, 
is seen Stylidha’®, the port of Zituni; and in a line 


1 Liv! 1.:36, δ 5: 3 Στυλίδα. 
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with it the most westerly inlet of the sea, which 
here advances to within three miles of the town. 
Near the shore, on this side of Stylidha, appears 
the village Aghia Marina; and beyond Stylidha 
the slope of Mount Othrys, as far as the entrance 
of the Huboic Straits. The promontory of Lithadha 
in Eubea forms a lofty peninsula in the center of 
the gulf, to the right of which the view compre- 
hends a long reach in the Huboic channel ; and at 
its entrance the islands anciently called Lichades, to 
the right of which is Mount Cnemis, with the village 
of Mola at its foot. From hence, to the beginning 
of the pass of Thermopyle, a narrow plain abound- 
ing with wood extends along the shore, behind 
which are the hills below Pundonitza, which con- 
nect the mountains Cnemis and Callidromus, and 
at their foot a remarkable rock, upon which I ob- 
served, on my former visit to this country, some 
remains of ancient monuments. It is nearly ina 
line with the castle of Pundonitza, seven degrees 
to the left of which appears the peak of Khlomo 
above Talanda. Considerably to the right of Pun- 
donitza begins the precipitous termination of Mount 
Callidromus above the salt springs, which gave 
name to Thermopyle’. 

This alone is the proper pass, for to the east- 
ward of it the hills, though now difficult to pene- 
trate on account of the woods, form a very regular 
slope from the summit of Calldromus to the para- 
lian plain, about Mola; the above-mentioned rock 


See the plans of the Pass, Thermopyle, at the end of this 
and of the country around volume. 
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with the ancient remains, being at the foot of a 
part of this slope, is not very near the pass, and 
cannot therefore be the site of any of the places in 
the pass mentioned by Herodotus ; it may indicate 
perhaps the position of Nicea'. Thereabout it 
must have been that Hydarnes descended to the 
rear of Leonidas. The eastern extremity of the 
pass was a little to the left or east of the dervéni, 
or guard-house, from whence to the upper or 
western salt-springs, precipices overhang the pass, 
gradually increasing in height from the former 
position to the latter, immediately over which 
they are highest. Above these precipices there 
is still an elevated country of varied surface, gra- 
dually rising to the foot of the snowy and fir-clad 
summit of the mountain; and in this place, just 
under the highest peak, stands the village of 
Dhrakospilia ’. 

Below the district of Dhrakospilia, to the west- 
ward, extends a regular and cultivated declivity, 
which belongs to another village named Dha- 
masta *, and reaches to the Asopus, and Thermo- 
pyle, terminating at the latter in a long stony 
slope corresponding to the plain of Anthele of 
Herodotus, which lies between the upper salt 
source of Thermopyle proper, and another pass 
to the westward where the road is confined be- 
tween cliffs and a marsh, and where are also some 
sources of hot salt water. But this latter pass, 
lying between the plain of Anthele and the Aso- 


* Polyb. 1.10; es 423 07, * Δρακοσπιλιώ, 
cl. 7, Strabo, p. 428. 5 Aapaora. 
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pian plain, may be turned through the slope of 
Dhamasta. So that supposing the sea and marshes 
to have occupied all that which now forms a plain 
in front of Thermopyle, the real pass will be re- 
duced to the space between the dervéni and the 
old or upper sources, or in other words to the 
space eastward of the plain of Anthele, which is 
now occupied by the course of the eastern salt 
springs and their deposit. Dhamasta is situated 
at the head of some cultivated declivities at the 
foot of a precipice under the upper heights of the 
mountain, and around it there is a considerable 
tract of vineyards. The cultivated slope imme- 
diately below the village is separated by some 
shrubby steeps from the Asopian or T'rachinian 
plain. To the right of Dhamasta is seen a little 
table land on the mountain, upon which, among 
the woods, stands a monastery of the Panaghia, 
and near it to the right, is an acclivity reaching to 
the crest of the Zygés, or connecting ridge, which 
unites Mount Callidromus with the great Qutean 
summits, and over which passes the modern road 
from Zitini to Salona. This Zygds is cultivated 
_in patches quite to the top. The summit of Par- 
nassus makes its appearance above a shrubby 
height; one of the lowest of those bordering the 
plain, and which to the westward is bounded by 
the precipitous ravine of the Asopus, which river 
here traverses the mountain nearly in the same 
oblique direction in which it crosses the plain. 
To the right of the Asopus for two miles are seen 
the great precipices from which the city Trachis 
derived its name, and which about the middle 
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advance considerably into the plain. Above them 
are seen some small villages, situated on cultivated 
_ slopes, extending as far as the great summit which 
is called Patriétiko, or Patratzikiétiko, from its 
being immediately above Neopatra, or Patratzik. 
This summit is covered with firs and other 
trees. Between the cliffs of Trachis or Hera- 
cleia, to the westward, and the still higher 
precipices called Katavothra, where the valley is 
narrowest, a cultivated declivity advances into 
the Trachinian plain. Here on the edge of the 
plain are the villages Vardhates, Alpdspata, and 
Franzi. A remarkable chasm separates the south 
easternmost summit of the Patridtiko from the 
Katavothra, and terminates to the left of the 
heights of Franzi in a ravine which descends into 
the plain near Alpdospata, half way between the 
end of the Trachinian Rocks and the point of 
Franzi. Here and at the foot of the gorge of the 
Asopus, the land of Trachis is highest, and from 
these two points it subsides gradually to the Sper- 
cheius. This river is now known by the name of 
Elladha!; Mount Callidromus is called Sarémata, 
—the Asopus, Karvunaria. 

A pezodhrémo well acquainted with all this 
country, informs me that there is a road of not 
above two hours along the upper region of the 
mountain from Dhrakospilia to Pundonitza, which 
he has often traversed. It is undoubtedly by the 
same route that Hydarnes crossed the mountain, 
and the pézo may possibly be a descendant of his 
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guide; for neither the barbarians of the east nor 
of the north seem to have colonized much in Me- 
lis, if we may judge by the names of places, which 
are chiefly of Greek derivation. 

Livy thus describes the CXteean barrier! : “These 
mountains which divide Greece in the middle, as 
Italy is divided by the ridge of the Apennine, 
extend in a continued line from Leucas and the 
western sea to that on the eastern side of Greece ; 
they are so uneven and rocky, that not only 
armies, but even ordinary pedestrians find a diffi- 
culty in crossing them by the few paths which 
they afford. At the eastern extremity they are 
named (ita, and their highest summit Callidro- 
mon, at the foot of which, towards the Maliac | 
Gulf, there is a pass only sixty paces in breadth. 
This is the only military road which affords the 
means of transit to an army, when it meets with 
no impediment from an opponent. Hence the 
place is denominated Pyle, and sometimes Ther- 
mopyle, the latter name being derived from some 
hot waters, which have their sources in the pass 
itself.” 

Strabo agrees with Livy in considering the 
proper ita to have been the eastern portion of 
the ridge which stretches across the continent 
from the Ambracic Gulf, as well as in describing 
the summit nearest to Thermopyle as the highest 
point of Ckta*®; in which latter opinion, however, 
they were both mistaken, Mount Patridtiko being 


“Hiv. Ay 36, ΘῈ τατον δὲ κατὰ τὰς Θερμοπύλας. 
> Τραχὺ καὶ ὑψηλὸν, ὑψηλό- —Strabo, p- 428. 
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considerably higher. Strabo further remarks, that 
(ita was 200 stades in length, that it terminated to- 
wards the sea im precipices which left only a narrow 
passage for the road from Thessaly into Locris, and 
that the pass was called Pyle, or Stena, or Thermo- 
pyle, which last appellation was derived from some 
hot waters, sacred to Hercules. He adds that the 
mountain which rises above the pass bore the name of 
Callidromum, though some gave this denomination 
to the whole range, extending through /Ktolia and 
Acarnania to the Ambracic Gulf; and that near 
Thermopyle, within the Straits, were several for- 
tresses, namely, Nica on the sea shore of Locris, 
—higher up Teichius, and Heracleia, which was 
founded by the Lacedemonians in a position six 
stades distant from the ancient Trachis, and Rho- 
duntia, in a strong situation. The geographer 
then subjoins some remarks borrowed from Hero- 
dotus, who, as his object was that of tracing the 
progress of Xerxes and his host through the eastern 
part of Greece, confined himself to a description 
of the eastern extremity of that belt of country 
which is referred to by Livy and Strabo. After 
having described the march of the Persian army 
through Thessaly and the Achaian Phthiotis, 
Herodotus states that Xerxes then entered Melis, 
near a gulf where the sea ebbs and flows. ‘‘ Here,” 
he continues, ‘‘is a plain, large in one part, and 
in another very narrow. High and inaccessible 
mountains, called the Trachinian rocks, surround 
the land of Melis. The first city in the gulf, 
proceeding from Achaia, is Anticyra, near which 
the river Spercheius, flowing from the Mnianes, 
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falls into the sea. About 20 stades from it is 
another river, named Dyras, which is reported to 
have first made its appearance to relieve Hercules 
when he was burning. Twenty stades farther is 
a third river called Melas, five stades distant from 
which is the city Trachis. Between the moun- 
tains where Trachis stands and the sea, the plain 
is widest ; its whole surface contains 22,000 ple- 
thra. In the mountain which encircles the Tra- 
chinian land, there is an opening’ to the south- 
ward of Trachis, from which the river Asopus 
issues, and then flows along the foot of the moun- 
tains. To the south of the Asopus is a small 
river, named Phcenix, from whence to Thermo- 
pyle the distance is 15 stades’.”’ 

A comparison of this passage with the topogra- 
phical sketches at the end of this volume, will, it 
is hoped, carry with it the conviction, that the 
names mentioned by Herodotus are there correctly 
placed, notwithstanding the surprising change 
which appears to have taken place in consequence 
of the accumulation of soil brought down from the 
upper country by the rivers, especially the Sper- 
cheius. The Asopus is recognized by its διασφὰξ, 
or rocky gorge, through which it issues into the 
plain: between it and the Spercheius are found 
the two streams corresponding to the Melas and 
Dyras, which now, instead of falling separately 
into the sea, unite, and then discharge their 
waters, as does the Asopus itself, into the Sper- 
cheius. The latter, instead of meeting the coast 


' διασφάξ, 2. Herodot. 1. 7, ο. 198. 
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nearly opposite to Lamia, as it appears to have 
done in the time of the Persian war, not only re- 
ceives the Dyras, Melas, and Asopus, as tributary 
.streams, but continues its course on a line parallel 
to the pass of Thermopyle'’, at a distance of a 
mile from the hot sources. It then forms a delta 
in that new plain which has been created beyond 
the pass, and which has thus caused the head of 
the gulf to be removed three or four miles from its 
ancient position. The consequence is, that all the 
lower plain, although intersected with marshes at 
all seasons, and scarcely passable in the winter, 
affords in summer a road through it from Zitani 
to Mola, which leaves T’hermopyle two or three 
miles on the right, and renders it of little or no 
importance as a pass in that season. This I had 
particularly occasion to remark on my former visit 
to Thermopyle and Zituni, which was in the month 
of July. 

The inclination of the new course of the Sper- 
cheius, in the direction of Thermopyle, and to- 
wards the south-western corner of the head of the 
gulf seems connected with the form of the high 
land on either side of the plain. As the CStean 
chain rises much more abruptly than the ridge on 
which Lamia stood, it is probable that when the 
gulf extended as far westward as the meridian of 
Lamia, the deepest water was towards the southern 
shore, whence the new plain formed itself more 
speedily on the northern than on the southern 


* The plan being intended the river have not been re- 
only to describe the pass of garded. 
Thermopyle, the windings of 
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side, and the new stream had therefore a tendency 
towards Thermopyle. So copious, however, is 
the deposit from the salt springs, and so rapid the 
formation of new soil below them, that this cause 
has been sufficient, together with the alluvion of 
‘Mount Callidromus, aided perhaps by the Asopus, 
to prevent the Spercheius from approaching nearer 
than a mile from the foot of the mountain. The 
increase of land at the head of the gulf is still 
rapidly continuing; for I remember to have ob- 
served, on my former journey, some of those 
basins for making salt which are common on the 
coast of Greece, so far removed from the shore 
that they had been abandoned, and new salt-pans 
had been constructed nearer the sea. 

Noy. 26.—This day, at 12.45, leaving Zitdni 
for Nedpatra, we traverse the plain to a bridge near 
Franzi, crossing some rice-grounds, which, though 
they have not been cultivated for some years, im- 
pede us by the little mounds of earth which serve 
to divide the ground into small squares for irriga- 
tion: we afterwards follow the bed of a canal 
(αὐλάκι) made for the same purpose, and at 1.23 
cross the Spercheius. The bridge consists of planks 
strewn with earth and resting upon trunks of trees 
supported by the piers of a stone bridge, which 
was carried away by an inundation. From hence 
we resume a winding course among corn-fields, 
and at 1.55, at the foot of the hills below the vil- 
lage of Franzi, join the route from Salona to Ned- 
patra. Here is a mill turned by a very consider- 
able stream of water, which descends to the Elladha. 
Mount Callidromus is well seen from hence in pro- 
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file, giving a perfect idea of the track pursued by 
the Persians after they had attained the part of the 
mountain near Dhrakospilia ; for this practicable 
ground, which comparatively may be called a 
plain, occupies the entire face of the mountain be- 
tween the summit and the precipices, overhanging 
Thermopyle, and beyond this elevated region there 
seems no longer any great difficulty in descending 
to the positions of Micea and Alpen. We now 
follow the foot of the magnificent precipices named 
Katavéthra, and at 2.17 leave the small village of 
Kostaléxi, a little above us on the left. At 2.35 
pass along the edge of another named Komo- 
ladhes, below which there is a small wood of 
plane-trees. Here the Turk, proprietor of the 
village, advances from his pyrgo, and invites us 
to lodge with him. The river is at a small dis- 
tance on the right, but leaves a broad plain on the 
opposite side ; the valley is narrowest opposite to 
Franzi. Our road now continues, as far as Νοό- 
patra, along a stony slope formed by the torrents 
descending from the gorges of Mount Katavéthra, 
which rises like an immense wall, shading the 
road from the afternoon sun for several hours, like 
the similar precipices at Mistra. But the Kata- 
vothra are much higher than the abrupt termina- 
tions of Mount Taygetum in the Spartan valley. 
We arrive in the town at 4. 

Neopatra, by the Turks called Badrajik, stands 
partly at the head of a long stony slope, similar to 
that below Mount Katavothra, and partly upon a 
ridge which rises at the back of the slope, termi- 
nating above in a steep detached summit of a 
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peaked form. On this height are the ruins of a 
small castle of Lower Greek construction, or per- 
haps a work of the Franks in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when Nedpatra was conquered from the 
Greek despot of Western Greece by the Catalans, 
and became a part of the duchy of Athens under 
the Spanish sovereigns of Sicily until Thessaly 
was overrun by the Turks. The ridge is pro- 
tected on either side by a ravine, in which flows 
a torrent, (ῥεῦμα) ; that on the west has a wide 
gravelly bed ; the eastern is shaded by plane trees, 
and waters numerous gardens around a suburb 
which stands below the ridge on that side. These 
streams do not fail in summer, but after turning 
many mills, irrigate plantations of tobacco in the 
plain. The Sperchews, or Elladha, is diverted 
from the general course in which it descends to 
the sea from the westward by the long projection 
of the hill of Neopatra, which forms a diminishing 
ridge almost as far as the river’s bank. 

The town is inhabited by about 500 Turkish and 
150 Greek families. Their proportion accounts for 
the prevalence of the Turco-Greek name, Πατρατ- 
Cn, in preference to that of Nedpatra. The latter 
however is well known to be the right appellation, 
and the bishop is styled τῶν Νεῶν Πατρῶν. Almost 
all the power is in the hands of an Albanian Bey, 
placed here by Aly Pasha. The district contains 
between 30 and 40 villages, all Greek; not long 
ago there were 70, so great have been the emigra- 
tions of late from this part of the country. The 
major part of these villages are in the subjacent 
plain. The town contains one church besides the 
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metropolitan, and a third unfinished, which the 
Greeks have lately been permitted by Aly Pasha 
to rebuild. The streams and gardens of the town, 
and its lofty position are very agreeable, but the 
air is said to be unwholesome in the summer and 
autumn, which the natives ascribe to the exhala- 
tions of the tobacco plant, though, undoubtedly 
the rice-grounds, as. at Zittiini, equally contribute, 
and probably the overhanging mountains, as well 
as the want of a good Imbat in the Maliac Gulf, 
which is too narrow and too much excluded from 
the open sea by surrounding mountains to receive 
in perfection that great corrector of the air in the 
maritime parts of Greece. 

There is no direct road over the mountains from 
Nedpatra to Salona: the usual route falls into 
that from Zitani to Salona at the ascent of the 
Citean pass. That from Nedpatra into Thessaly 
passes the Elladha nearly opposite to the village of 
Ghenokladha', and crosses the opposite hill at the 
dervéni of Karya, so called from, a small village 
of that name to the left of the road : 1 then de- 
scends upon Taukli, near which it joins the road 
from Zitani to Dhomok6. . The hills which bound 
the valley of Neopatra to the north are included. in 
its district, but immediately beyond them. begins 
that of 'Agrafa. Not far above Nedpatra the plain 
widens to the breadth of five miles, and here the 
Elladha is joined by the Vistritza, a large branch 
which descends with great rapidity through a 
gorge dividing the Patridtiko from a peaked 
mountain lying between the former and Mount 
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Velukhi. The Vistritza crosses the plain obliquely 
in a wide gravelly bed, and joins the Elladha im- 
mediately opposite to Nedpatra, at a distance of 
three or four miles. Its waters, like those of the 
Elladha, serve to irrigate some rice-fields in the 
lowest part of the valley. 

About ten miles above Nedpatra, the valley of 
the Spercheus is reduced to narrow limits by the 
approximation of the two ranges of hills. Karpe- 
nisi is reckoned nine hours from hence, its position 
lying to the left of the summit of Velikhi, near the 
sources of a branch of the Aspropdétamo which joins 
the main stream near the monastery of Tetarna. 
The sources of the Elladha are on the northern and 
eastern sides of the same mountain, which seems 
clearly therefore to be the ancient Tymphrestus ; 
for Strabo states that the Spercheius had its origin 
in Tymphrestus, and that Mount Othrys extended 
from the Maliac Gulf to Tymphrestus and Dolopia'. 
The two most distant tributaries of this river flow 
from Nedkhorio of Kostriava in 'Agrafa, and from 
Mavrilo in the district of Nedpatra. These streams 
are joined by other branches from the summit, in- 
termediate between Gita and Tymphrestus, but by 
none of any magnitude from the Othryan range of 
mountains. The Vistritza, which is almost as large 
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τῷ ὄρει καὶ τοῖς Δόλοψιν, ἐκεῖ- 


θεν δὲ παρατείνοντος εἰς τὰ 
πλησίον τοῦ Μαλιακοῦ κόλπου. 


(Homerus scil.) πολλάκις, ὡς 
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as'the Elladha itself, originates in a ridge which 
stretches in a south-easterly direction, uniting Ve- 
lukhi with Vardhisi, and which, from its forests 
of beach, is known by the name of Oxiés. 

There are many large quadrangular blocks of 
stone, and foundations of ancient walls, on the 
heights of Nedpatra, as well as in the buildings of 
the town, particularly about the mosques and foun- 
tains: several of these remains are of white mar- 
ble, of a species different from the Attic, and which 
was probably quarried in the adjacent mountains. 
I observed some shafts of columns of this material, 
but could not find a capital. In the metropolitan 
church, which is a wretched old building with a fall- 
ing roof, there is a handsome shaft of white marble, 
and on the outside of the wall an inscription in small 
characters of the best times : of which I was unable 
to decipher any more than the three last words— 
ἀπὸ Ὑπαταίων πάντων. Another stone, inscribed in 
a similar character, is sufficiently legible to show 
that it recorded grants of proxenia to foreign bene- 
factors. As in one of these records the Hypatei, 
and in another the council, or magistrates of the 
Anianes, conferred the favour', we may infer not 


1 The following are some parts ofit:— ..... ᾧ Ὑπαταῖοι 

ἔδοσαν προξείνίαν . . . « - ἐπι)νομίαν ἔγκτησιν πάντων 
ρ μ YKTN 
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αὐτῷ Kal (ἐγγόνοις). . >. . + Kale ἄλλα wavra Oca καὶ τοῖς 


ἀλλοιί(ς προξένοις) 
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προξενίας Φαινίου : ‘ 
Aéwy ᾿Αλεξάνδρου : i : 
τῶν Αἰνιάνων ἔδωκε προζενίαν Σωσιστράτῳ Φιλέου ᾿Αθηναίῳ" 
(ἐγγ)ύοι τᾶς προξεν(ίας Δι)καίαρχος ᾿Ακρίωνος, Πυῤῥίας Καλλ,.. 
V. Inscription, No. 18. 
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only that Nedpatra is the site of Hypata, but that 
Hypata was in the country of the Anianes, and 
probably their chief town: the grant in one case 
was perhaps confined to: Hypata, and in the other 
extended to the whole district. ‘The latter inscrip- 
tion is on ἃ broken block. of white marble, lying. 
under a plane-tree near a fountain in the Jewish 
burying-ground, and not far above the western 
torrent; on the opposite side» of which an ancient 
sepulchre was lately excavated. It produced no- 
thing but bones ; but it serves to confirm the very 
natural supposition that the city was bounded by 
the two torrents. If Hypata was the chief town of 
the Ainianes, we have an obvious reason for the 
non-existence of any coins of Hypata; the money 
comed, here having probably all had the inscrip- 
tion Αἰνιάνων. 

The length of 200 stades which Strabo assigns 
to the proper Cita, seems to leave little doubt that 
the Mount Patridtiko, which is the highest point 
in this part of the country, is the proper summit 
of Cita ; and it is not improbable that the name 
Hypata may have been, originally Hypeeta, | as 
having been. situated. immediately under, (τα. 
But there was also a city (ta, said to have been 
founded by Amphissus, son of Apollo and Dryope’, 
where it is to be supposed that the beautiful coins 
with the legend Οἰταίων were struck. As Herodotus 
and Thucydides distinguish the tei from the Tra- 
chinti, and as Stephanus describes (Eta to have been 
a city of the Melienses, we have good reason for 
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believing that it stood at the foot of Mount Patri- 
étiko, towards the Trachinian plain. It was the 
same place, perhaps, as the ἱερὸν ἄστυ, to which, 
according to Callimachus, the Hyperborean offer- 
ings were sent from Dodona in their way to De- 
lus!, and which gave name apparently to the Hie- 
renses, one of the three tribes of the Malienses’. 
(Eta may have been called the sacred city, from 
the worship of Hercules, and because near 10, ΟΠ 
the mountain, was Pyra, where Hercules was said 
to have died on the burning pile,—a place of such 
sacred celebrity, that the Roman Consul, Acilius, 
ascended thither from Heracleia to offer sacrifice, 
continuing his route from thence across Cita and 
Corax to Naupactus ὅ. 

The two other tribes of the Malienses were the 
Paralii and Trachinii, the former of whom evi- 
dently occupied the maritime towns of Anticyra, 
Phalara, and Echinus, the latter the opposite 
mountains, with the adjacent part of the plain 
round Heracleia. As to Lamia, although once 
a city of the Paralii, it would seem afterwards 
to have been altogether separated from Melis; 
for we find coins both of the Μαλιέων and 
Aaméwy. Echinus* preserves its name, slightly 
corrupted into Akhiné, Phalara was probably the 
modern Stylidha, and Anticyra, which stood at 
the mouth of the Spercheius®, should now be 


1 Δεύτερον ἱερὸν ἄστυ καὶ οὔρεα Μηλέδος αἴης. 
Hymn. in Delum. v. 287. 


? Thucyd. J. 3, δ. 92. er ΤΟ a. 75, 6: 198. 
3 Liv. 1. 36, ¢. 30. Strabo, p. 428. 
* Scymn. Ch. v. 602. 
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sought for towards the middle of the plain below 
Zitani. There were some other towns of the 
Malienses, the names of which only are preserved, 
without any indication of exact locality, such as 
Colaceia', Augoneia’, and Irus, or Ira’. 

With these particulars as to the position of the 
Malienses and Ainianes, there is little difficulty in 
adjusting the local distribution of the other small 
districts, which were surrounded by Doris, Locris, 
Thessaly, and /tolia. Their exact boundaries 
cannot easily be defined, but their relative situa- 
tion may be inferred from that of their cities. 
Included between the south-eastern extremity of 
the Thessalian plains and Melis were the Phthi- 
ote, whose towns have not been named by Homer. 
Their capital at that time was probably Pharsalus; 
in latter ages, when Phthiotis extended to the 
Pagasean Gulf, and maritime commerce was in its 
meridian, Thebz Phthiotice rivalled Pharsalus. 

Westward of the Pharsalia was Dolopia, a 
mountainous country, which, falling to the great 
Thessalian plain, extended westward to Atha-— 
mania, and bordered southward on AXtolia and 
the Enianes. Itcorresponded to the northern and 
eastern part of the modern ‘Agrafa; its prin- 
cipal town is not specified m ancient history. 
The situation of Dryopis is exactly indicated by a 
passage of Strabo already referred to, which shows 
it to have been adjacent to Mount Tymphrestus, 


1 Theopomp. ap. Athen. 1. in Αἰγώνγεια. 
60, ο. 16. 3. Schol. in Lycophr. ibid. 


 Lycophr. v. 903. Stephan. Stephan. in”Ipa, ρος. 
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now Velikhi; whence, on comparing this fact 
with other geographical data which have been 
mentioned, the general inference may be drawn, 
that the Dryopes occupied the upper valleys of the 
Spercheius, and the Ainianes the lower, as far as 
the entrance into the plains of Melis, near the 
modern Franzi. The Ainianes derived their name 
perhaps from Anias, which, as it often occurs 
simply, or in composition as a river’s name, both 
in Greece and Italy, would seem to have been a 
generic word for river in the Pelasgic tongue. There 
is some reason to believe, from a story related by 
Plutarch, that the great branch of the Elladha, 
called Vistritza, was anciently named Inachus. 
He states, that in the last migration of the Mni- 
anes, they removed from Crissa to the country on 
_a river Inachus, which was partly occupied by 
inachi and Achei, and that the AEnianes ac- 
quired this portion when Hyperochus, king of the 
Inachii, had been slain by Phemius, king of the 
/Enianes '. 

Nov. 27.—At 1.30 p.m., setting out from Ned- 
patra we descend by a path which conducts along 
the side of the mountain above the lower suburb, 
where on the skirts of the upper town, the remains 


1 Plutarch, Qu. Gr. 138. lanthus of Attica slew Xanthus, 
Phemius killed Hyperochus in king of Boeotia. Hyperochus 


single combat with a sling; 
for which reason a slinger is 
represented on some of the 
coins of the Ainianes. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Phemius 
prevailed over his adversary in 
the same manner in which Me- 


was followed by a dog. Phe- 
mius exclaimed against his com- 
ing to the encounter with an 
attendant ; and as he turned 
round, in consequence of the 
exclamation, discharged the 
fatal bullet. 
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of a very massive Hellenic wall are observable on 
the brow of the slope, showing that Hypata occu- 
pied exactly the site of the present town. Ona 
rock close by a piece of ancient wall, on the 
side of the eastern torrent, are two niches; one of 
these is in the form of a cockle-shell, the other, 
which is perpendicularly above it, is quadrilateral. 
On the descent of the hills, beyond the gardens 
of the lower Makhala, is a handsome wood of elms, 
chestnuts, and other trees, and many sources of 
water by the road side. We enter the valley 
through a wood of plane trees, at 2 join the road 
by which we came, and retrace it as far as the 
point near Franzi, where we arrive at 4. From 
thence an ascent of a quarter of an hour brings us 
to the village. On the edge of the plain a la- 
bourer was sowing barley, and another behind 
him, ploughing it in. In the lower level very 
little besides maize and rice is grown. The 
cottage in which I am lodged is neat and com- 
fortable. The owner of it asks my servant secretly 
whether it is true, as reported in the village, that 
all the plain belongs to me, and that I am come 
to look at the state of it; but, adds he, ‘‘ When 
will he come with his palikaria’ and take pos- 
session 0” 

Nov. 28.—Departing from Franzi this morning 
at 7.52, we descend the hill obliquely, and cross 
at 8.4, on the edge of the plain, a wide avlaki, 
or artificial channel, which conducts a deep and 
rapid stream towards the mill on our left, which I 
mentioned on the 26th. From the mill the stream 
descends directly to the Elladha, but the water is 
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for the most part consumed in watering plan- 
tations of cotton and maize. It is a derivation 
from the Gurgo-potam6, a torrent which descends 
from the great chasm of Mount Cita, between the 
Katavéthra and Mount Patridtiko, described on 
the 25th. 

We now enter the plain which below Franzi ex- 
pands to a breadth of six or eight miles, and pro- 
ceed in the direction of the rocks of Zrachis, by 
which I mean those near the site of that city, for 
as Herodotus states, that all the lofty mountains 
which surrounded this plain were called the Tra- 
chinian rocks', it would seem that he meant to 
include among them the precipices of Mount Ka- 
tay6thra, which were four or five miles from the 
site of Trachis. At 8.15 we cross the Gurgo- 
potamo, a clear, rapid, perennial stream, which, 
after passing through Moskokhori, joins the Elladha 
two miles below that village. The Zrachiman plain 
is little cultivated, and much overgrown with agnus- 
castus and oleander. At 8.25 Alpdspata, a small 
village of fifteen or twenty houses, is a quarter of a 
mile on the right. We here cross a small rivulet 
running down into the plain. At 8.32 we are at 
the low point of hill which appears from Zitani 
to project into the plain to the right of the rocks 
of Z'rachis. It is commanded at the back by a 
round hill, behind which a gentle slope ascends to 
the foot of some great precipices, which are a con- 
tinuation of the Katavéthra. On the slope stands 
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the village of Dhyo-vunia (two hills). The round 
height has much the appearance of the site of an 
ancient Acropolis, but a man of Alpdspata, of whom 
I inquire, knows of no remains of ancient walls 
there, nor can I perceive any, though we make the 
semi-tour of the hill at no great distance. It may, 
nevertheless, be the site of the city Cita, or ἱερὸν 
ἄστυ of Callimachus, for it lies immediately 
at the foot of the great summit of (Eta, and is 
also very near the borders of the plain of Melis. 
Alpéspata occupies the lowest declivity of the hill 
on the north-eastern side. Proceeding in the same 
direction, at 8.41 we have the small village of 
Vardhates half a mile on the right, at the foot of 
the hill, and at a few paces on the left of the road 
an ancient tumulus, near the angle where the 
rocks of T’rachis begin to overhang the plain. At 
8.46 cross a streamlet running from right to left 
in the direction of those precipices, and at 8.52 
arrive at the foot of the rocks, which rise to the 
height of four or five hundred feet with great mag- 
nificence and beauty, the bareness of the rock being 
relieved at intervals by patches of green shrubs 
hanging over it. Continuing along the foot of the 
precipices, we arrived at 8.59 at their most project- 
ing point, as observed from Zitini, on either side 
of which are several sources, issuing from below 
the rocks, and collecting into two streams which 
meet below the projection. The united river flows 
from thence across the plain in the direction of 
Moskokhéri, a little above which village it joins 
the Gurgo-potamé. The sources and river are 
called the Mavra-néria ; the streamlet, which we 
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crossed at 8.46, is a branch of it. It seems clear 
that the Gurgo is the Dyras, and the Mavra-néria 
the Melas, of which word the modern name is a 
synonym. In the time of Herodotus these two 
streams, which now unite and fall into the Sper- 
cheius, discharged themselves separately into the 
sea. A little before arriving at the projecting 
point, the road, in order to avoid the rivers and 
springs, ascends a steep rocky slope, which at this 
place forms the base of the rocks. It continues thus 
passing just above the springs till 9.3, when it 
again enters the level at the foot of the rocks. 
From hence for half a mile onwards, towards the 
gorge of the Asopus, there are many catacombs 
excavated in the side of the perpendicular rocks. 
Some of these have narrow entrances, others are 
square and open, and one has a curved roof. 
Within they are (at least all those I entered) plain 
sepulchral chambers, small and low. These cata- 
combs and their distance from the sources of the 
Mavra-néria, agreeing with that of five stades, 
which Herodotus places between the river Melas 
and Trachis, determine the position of this city ; 
the direction which the rocks take from the pro- 
jecting point to the Asopus, equally justifies his 
remark, that the Asopus was to the south of 
Trachis. 

Fifty-four years after the events described by 
Herodotus, or in the year B.C. 426, which was the 
sixth of the Peloponnesian war, Trachis received a 
colony of Lacedemonians, in consequence of a 
complaint made by the Trachinii in conjunction 
with their neighbours of Doris, from whom the 
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Lacedemonians were supposed to derive their 
origin, that they were harassed by the surrounding 
(Etzi, and no longer able to defend themselves?, 
Thucydides, from whom we learn this fact, asserts 
that Heracleia was situated at a distance of forty 
stades from Thermopyle, and of twenty from the 
sea, which latter number, if it be not below the 
truth, shows that the sea still reached at that time 
to the western extremity of the heights of Thermo- 
pyle. After the defeat of Antiochus at Thermo- 
pyle, B.C. 191, Heracleia was besieged and taken 
from the Aitolians by the Romans under Acilius, 
and the circumstances of this conquest, as ex- 
tracted from Polybius by Livy, are well illustrated 
by the topography. The consul having divided 
his army into four bodies, placed one of them on 
the Asopus, near the gymnasium, another near the 
citadel, a third at the temple of Diana, on the 
banks of the Melas, and the fourth towards the 
Maliac gulf. The approach was most difficult in 
the last direction, which is accounted for by another 
remark of the historian, namely, that the plain of 
Heracleia was marshy, and abounded in lofty trees. 
These, however, were very useful to the Romans, 
who, finding moreover every other kind of building 
materials necessary for their works in the deserted 
houses of the suburbs, speedily constructed towers, 
battering-rams, and other implements used by the 
ancients in the attack of fortified places. The 


* Thueyd; 1. 3, 690. alto et undique preecipiti habet. 
* Sita est Heraclea in radi- Contemplatus omnia (Consul) 
cibus Cite montis: ipsa in que noscenda erant, quatuor 
campo, arcem imminentem loco — simul locis adgredi urbem con- 
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/Etolians, nevertheless successfully maintained 
their positions in all the four quarters of attack 
for twenty-four days, when the consul, finding that 
the enemy’s numbers and efforts were diminishing, 
resolved upon a general attack of the lower town, 
first deceiving the enemy by a feigned relaxation 
on his part, and then making a general assault in 
the fourth watch of the night. The Aitolians were 
surprised, and retired into the citadel. The next 
day the consul, after allowing his troops to plunder 
the town for some hours, divided them into two 
bodies; one of these he led by a circuitous route 
round the foot of the mountain to a rocky summit’, 
which was equal to the citadel in height, and was 
separated from it only by a chasm so narrow, that the 
two summits were within the range of amissile’. The 


stituit; a flumine Asopo, dua 
et gymnasium est, L. Valerium 
operibus atque obpugnationi 
preeposuit : arcem extra muros, 
quee frequentius prope quam 
urbs habitabatur, T. Sempro- 
nio Longo obpugnandam dedit: 
a sinu Maliaco, que aditum 
haud facilem pars habebat, M. 
Bezbium, ab altero amniculo, 
quem Melana vocant, adversus 
Dianz templum, Ap. Claudium 
obposuit: Horum magno cer- 
tamine intra paucos dies turres 
arietesque et alius omnis ad- 
paratus obpugnandarum urbium 
perficitur. Et quum ager He- 
racleensis paluster omnis fre- 
quensque proceris arboribus, 


benigne ad omne genus operum 
subpeditabat, 
quia refugerant intra meenia 


materiam tum 
ZEtoli, deserta, quee in vesti- 
bulo urbis erant, tecta in varios 
usus non tigna modo et tabulas 
sed laterem quoque et caementa 
et saxa varie magnitudinis 
preebebant.—Liv. 1. 36, c. 22. 

1 This summit appears in the 
reign of Justinian to have been 
occupied by a fortress called 
Mycopolis.—Procop. de Addif. 
1.:4,:¢.92. 

2 Revocatos inde a medio 
ferme die milites, quum in duas 
divisisset partes, unam radici- 
bus montium circumduci ad 
rupem jussit, quee fastigio alti- 
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occupation of this height was to be the signal to the 
Romans in the town to ascend against the citadel, 
but the Atolians were now disheartened, and the 
citadel being crowded with women and children, 
and without any preparation for a further defence, 
they did not wait for the assault, but surrendered 
at the consul’s discretion. 

It seems quite clear from this account that the 
city occupied the low ground between the rivers 
Karvunaria and Mavra-néria, extending from the 
one to the other, as well as a considerable distance 
into the plain in a north-eastern direction. The 
citadel stood on the summit of the same precipice 
in the lower part of which are the catacombs. [{8 
distance above the town justifies the words extra 
muros, which the historian applies to it, and ma 
explain also the assertion of Strabo, that Heracleia 
was six stades distant from the ancient Trachis; 
for although the town of Heracleia seems to have 
occupied the same position as the Trachis of Hero- 
dotus, the citadel, which according to Livy was 
better inhabited in the AXtolian war than the city, 
may very possibly have been the only inhabited 
part of Heracleia two centuries later. The Latin 
historian has not left us the means of judging of 
the route taken by the Roman division which 
seized upon the summit near the citadel,—whether 
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tudinis par, media valle velut 
abrupta ab arce erat; sed adeo 
prope geminata cacumina eorum 
montium sunt, ut ex vertice 


altero conjici tela in arcem pos- 
sint: cum dimidia parte militum 


consul ab urbe escensurus in 
arcem, signum ab iis quiab tergo 
in rupem evasuri sunt, expec- 
tabat. Non tulere qui in arce 
erat, Aitoli, &c.—Liv. 1. 36, 
c, 24. 


᾿ 
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by the ravine of the Asopus, or round the western 
end of the rocks near Vardhates... 1 am informed 
that some vestiges of the citadel of Heracleia still 
remain, but they are not visible from below; and 
as it would require a long detour on foot to reach 
them, I was under. the necessity of giving up the 
attempt. 

The marshy plain, which in the consulship of 
Acilius, occupied. the space between, the north- 
ern wall of Heracleia and: the shore of the Ma- 
liac ‘Gulf, ;we may suppose to have been nar- 
rower and more difficult at an earlier period, 
when, Heracleia; consequently more completely 
commanded the passes from Thessaly into Southern 
Greece, aswell along the shore by Thermopyle 
into Locris, as over. Mount (ἴα into. Doris; and 
this consideration -illustrates|a passage in Xeno- 
phon, who informs us that when Jason of Phere 
returned from, Beeotia into Thessaly after the battle 
of Leuctra;.(B.C..371,) -he destroyed the walls of 
Heracleia, in order that they might, not be an,im- 
pediment to his own free passage | into.Greece’. 
At, ἃ later,;period.its possession by. the /Atolians 
was a main,cause of the power of that, people which 
balanced. that) of ;|Macedonia. under the, successors 
of Alexander, especially when after the. termina- 
tion οὗ , the. Epirote, monarchy they, obtained Am- 
bracia,,.and,,thus.extended. their. wings to, either 
shore..of continental:-Greece.,, Had, they, been a 
virtuous and; prudent,.people,,or had they,, been 

huh “τινες tiv Ἡράκλειαν τῆς “EXAd doe πορεύεσθαι.--Χο- 
Eth, στενῷ οὖσαν: καταλαβόντες; .. noph. Hellen. 1. 6, c.\4. 
εἴργοιεν αὐτὸν. εἴ πον βούλοιτο 
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guided at the right time by such counsellors as 
their pretor Agelas of Naupactus, they might 
have cemented such an alliance as would have 
saved Greece from the Romans; but all hope of 
successful resistance was lost when Heracleia fell, 
and two years afterwards Ambracia. 

Having quitted the catacombs, after a delay of 
five minutes we ride in a direction a little to the 
right of the point at which the pass of Thermopyle 
begins. This part of the plain is quite unculti- 
vated, and overgrown with shrubs. At 9.22 we 
cross the Karvunaria or Asopus, half ἃ mile below 
the rocky opening from which it issues into the 
plain, and opposite to the ruins of the village of 
Mustafa Bey. Within the gorge there are per- 
pendicular precipices on either side, as far up the 
stream as the view admits: those on the left bank 
are intermixed with wood. The ravine after some 
distance winds to the eastward, or exactly in the 
direction which Hydarnes wished to follow in his 
march over the mountain. At 9.40 the part of 
the Gutean ridge, on which stands Nevrépoli, and 
which I crossed in 1802 on the way from Zitdni 
and the bridge of Alemana to Gravid, and 
Salona is on our right. A little farther a tor- 
rent issues from a small ravine and passes into 
the plain in several rills, over a slope a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, which has been formed in 
process of time by the deposition of the torrent: 
a part of the stream terminates in a marshy 
spot at the foot of the slope; another part 
serves to fill an avlaki used for irrigating some 
cotton-grounds on the left. As generally found 
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at the issue of torrents from the mountains, the 
surface of the ground is gravelly, and shaded with 
planes and other trees. 

At 9.48, half a mile to our right, the road to 
Dhamasta begins to ascend the mountain : we halt 
three minutes, and then proceed through cotton- 
fields watered by another small rill from the hills 
on the right. At 10.4 arrive at the point where 
begins the western pass, or false Thermopyle, as 
it may be called. At 10.8 cross the first stream 
of mineral water, which runs with rapidity to- 
wards the Spercheius, leaving a great quantity of 
red deposit. This I take to be the Phenix, so 
called, probably, from the colour of its sediment. 
Strabo, indeed, derives the name from a hero 
Pheenicius ; but the Greeks were fond of an heroic 
etymology for their names, and as Herodotus 
clearly describes the Phoenix to have been in a 
narrow psss westward of Anthele, and fifteen 
stades from the real Thermopyle, which is found 
exactly to be true as applied to this red rivulet, 
there can be little or no doubt of the identity. 
The junction of the Asopus and Sperchevus is on 
our left, a little below the khan of Alemana. The 
ground being still white and hard with frost under: 
the shade of the point, and the air very cold, the 
stream of the Phenix is covered with vapour, 
though it is much cooler than that of Thermopyle. 
Nor is it so much impregnated with salt. The 
red deposit also, which may indicate the presence 

iron, shows that the water differs from that of 
Thermopyle, which leaves only a white crust. 
The plain between this place and the Spercheius, 
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which is now covered with a fine grass, furnishing 
pasture to sheep and goats, appears to have been 
formed by the deposit of the springs in the course 
of ages. The soil, however, has. not accumulated 
so rapidly here as below the springs of Thermo- 
pyle. At 10.11 we arrive at a second salt spring 
or source of the Phenix, issuing at an angle of the 
steep bank or cliff, and flowing to the former rivu- 
let: here we jom the road from Zitani, which now 
passes over the foot of the heights. Below on the 
left are cotton-fields, and in one place some ap- 
pearance of the marsh, which in former ages was 
impassable in every part, and reached nearly to 
the foot of the cliffs. 

At the. entrance of the road over the heights 
there is a fountain of fresh water constructed in the 
usual manner with a low wall, a small basin, and 
a spout supplied by a pipe. These Turkish foun- 
tains, as they are usually called, are probably 
nothing more than the Greek κρῆναι continued to 
the present day, with such changes only. in. the 
decorations as the Turkish religion and manners 
have required, arabesques with sentences from the 
Koran, or the name of the, builder, being substi- 
tuted for the elegant ornaments of architecture, 
or the sculptures allusive to their mythology, which 
the Greeks employed. 

At 10.20. the, heights terminate, and..in. one 
minute more we cross a stream of cold salt water, 
frozen at the edges, and then enter upon that which 
Herodotus calls the plain of Anthele. This is a 
long triangular slope, formed of a hard gravelly 
soil and covered with shrubs. It is bounded aboye 
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by a rocky ravine which separates the cliffs of the 
false from those of the real Thermopyle ; and it 
appears to have been formed in the process of time 
by the alluvial matter brought from the mountain 
through the gorge. The plain is broadest where 
the road crosses it, narrowing from thence to a 
point towards the Spercheius, where it terminates. 
The precipices at the head of the plain of Anthele 
prevent all approach on that side except through 
the gorge ; but this affords an easy though very de- 
fensible access from the plain of the Asopus by pass- 
ing above the cliffs of the Phema or false Thermo- 
pyle. In the middle of the plain of Anthele, at 
10.30, we cross the deep bed of a torrent now dry, 
but flowing copiously in times of ram. On my 
former visit I searched in vain, when passing the 
greatest part of two days at Thermopyle, for any 
remains of Anthele, or of the buildings mentioned by 
Herodotus which formed the place of meeting of the 
Amphictyonic council. At 10.40 we arrive at the 
end of the pla, and enter upon the white elevated 
soil formed by the deposit of the salt-springs of the 
proper Thermopyle. The upper source is in a corner 
retired within the line of termination of the plain of 
Anthele, immediately at the foot of the highest part 
of the great cliffs. The soil appears to have been 
very much raised in the course of ages by the de- 
posit. The water is inclosed within a receptacle 
of masonry, about two feet in depth, and is seen 
springing from the earth below. Some small 
superfluities from this basin run down the white 
slope, but the main stream formerly serving to 
turn a mill which is now in ruins, issues from the 
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foot of the slope, its previous course from the 
spring to the issue being below the calcareous 
crust or deposit. Some of the veins of water 
which contribute to it are visible through aper- 
tures in the crust at a depth of a foot and a half 
below the present surface. From the upper or 
western to the lower or eastern hot spring, the 
distance is two hundred yards. Between them 
a path conducts to some vineyards on the table 
summit of a precipice which is advanced in 
front of the great cliffs, but ascends no farther ; 
the ordinary path from the pass to Drakospilia 
leading by a church which is situated on the 
heights above the western cliffs, to which there is an 
ascent by the bed of the torrent of Anthele. The 
sides of the mountain immediately over the pass 
(for the great precipices are some distance farther 
back) are covered with a thick wood of wild olive, 
holly-oak, lentisk, and other common shrubs. 
From the lower source there is a distance of 
400 yards to a mill which is still in use, the road 
leading along the avlaki or artificial canal, which 
conducts the water to the mill. The water in the 
avlaki is deep, and runs with rapidity, emitting a 
vapour which has a strong sulphureous smell. The 
sides of the canal, both within and without, are 
clothed with a thick white fetid deposit, which 
consists chiefly of carbonate of lime, but seems to 
retain a considerable portion of sulphur. The de- 
position of this substance is so rapid that the twigs 
of the plants which hang into the water, and even 
the green leaves, are partly covered with it; a fact 
which easily accounts for some of the changes that 
D2 
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have occurred in the elevation of the surface and 
the strength of the pass in the course of twenty- 
three centuries. The water throws out a great 
volume of smoke as it issues from the mill. It 
appears that there was formerly another mill below, 
for the avlaki is continued, though in a ruinous 
state, beyond the existing mill, along the foot of 
the two conical heights marked in the plan, the 
easternmost of which is crowned with the guard 
house of the dervéni. Beyond this height the 
canal ceases, and the water is suffered to flow in a 
natural course down to the river. A lake of the 
same water as the springs, but not hot, occupies 
all the space between the mill and the western 
conical height, a distance of 150 yards; the avlaki 
is there carried along the edge of the lake. There is 
another smaller pond behind the dervéni, or eastern 
conical height, towards its western side. The water 
of these pools, like that of the principal hot source, 
is very bright, and of a deep blue colour, thus 
illustrating in some measure the remark of Pausa- 
nias, that the bluest water he ever saw was in one 
of the baths at Thermopyle'. The coolness of the 
water of the two lakes may be ascribed to the slow- 
ness with which they are supplied by the subterra- 
neous veins, for the water being of the same com- 
position as that of the hot springs, is probably hot 
also at its issue from the ground. The difference 
in quality between the water of the Phoenix and 
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γλαυκότατον μὲν οἶδα ὕδωρ ὀνομάζουσιν οἱ ἐπιχώριοι χυ- 
θεασάμενος τὸ ἐν Θερμοπύλαις, τροῦυς γυναικείους. ---- Pausan. 


οὔτι που πᾶν, ἄλλ᾽ ὅσον κάτεισιν Messen. ο. 35. 


ἐς τὴν κολυμβήθραν, ἥντινα 
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that of Thermopyle, is practically shown by the 
cultivators of the cotton plantations, who carefully 
exclude the water of Thermopyle from the cotton, 
whereas they use that of the Phcenix to irrigate it. 
Neither of the two heights just mentioned, though 
very regular in form, has the smallest appearance 
of being. artificial, and in fact each of them is 
united by means of a small ridge with the moun- 
tain: from the western to the eastern there is a 
distance of 250 yards, and 400 more to the point 
where the road, leaving the white soil formed by 
the deposit of the thermal waters, begins to ascend 
through the wood. This is the eastern extremity 
of the real pass of Thermopyle, as the plain of 
Anthele is the western. 

At a few minutes within the wood stands a mill 
turned by a small torrent of fresh water from the 
mountain, and belonging to a monastery of St. 
George, above Mola: three men of Dhrakospilia 
had just arrived to take possession of the mill, 
having hired it of the convent, on condition of 
paying thirty-five kuvélia of flour of eighteen okes 
each, to the convent yearly. They inform me, 
that though there are thirty houses at Dhrakospilia, 
there are no more than four families now residing 
there, but that they have little reason to regret the 
reduction of their numbers, as they are now less 
tormented by Turkish visitations, particularly that 
of the Dervent Agé, a deputy of Vely Pasha, who 
has four or five hundred men under his command, 
and travels continually in the neighbourhood of 
these passes, quartering and living upon the villages. 
We met some of his palikaria in the pass; the 
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Aga himself was at Nedpatra. There was a sharp 
frost under the shade of the mountain in the pass, 
and the edges of the salt streams were frozen. 
Here in the sun, at the mill, 10 is warmer than is 
agreeable. Not far from this spot was probably 
situated Alpeni, or Alponus, the frontier town of 
Loeris. 

At 12.40 we continue to ascend through the 
wood, in which, among other shrubs, there is an 
abundance of large myrtles; at 1.35 cross the 
foundations of a Hellenic wall, traceable for a 
considerable distance in an oblique direction 
towards the cliffs, which are a continuation of 
those overhanging and forming the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, and which are here about half a mile on 
our right. Similar remains are observable between 
the upper and. lower cliffs immediately above Ther- 
mopyle, the remains of works by which the pass 
has at various times been fortified. The founda- 
tions of the wall which we cross in the road are 
nearly opposite to the height on the left ; where, as 
I mentioned on the 25th, I found on my former 
visit a tumulus, and the foundations of a circular 
monument, just above a deep marsh near the right 
bank of the Spercheius. It is very probable that 
the Hellenic wall was carried from the cliffs to 
this point as an advanced defence to the pass on 
the eastern side, and that there stood the town of 
Nicea. Thus far I can see no place where the 
Persians could have descended. To our left on 
the declivity are some small Kalyvia, and fields of 
kalambokki. At 1.50 we arrive at a fountain 
immediately below a rocky ravine, between two of 
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the lower heights of Callidromus. This ravine is 
stony and narrow, but is said to afford a route, 
though difficult, to Dhrakospilia and the summit 
of the mountain, passing by the monastery of Ai 
Ianni, which is situated an hour above. the foun- 
tain. With the telescope I perceive some founda- 
tions of ancient masonry on the round summit of 
the lower, which is the smaller and westernmost of 
the two heights bordering the ravine. These sum- 
mits which are nearly a mile distant from the foun- 
tain, are themselves very steep, but below them, as 
well as around the fountain, there is a level pasture 
and an easy descent in every direction, both to the 
maritime plain and tothe pass. Leaving the fountain 
at 2, we cross half an hour afterwards a deep ravine 
in which the torrents, descending from the summit 
of Callidromus, are collected into one bed. It is the 
easiest and most direct passage to the summit of 
the mountain: no more: than two hours being re- 
quired to reach Dhrakospilia by this route, though 
an equal time is employed in proceeding to the 
same place from Ai lanni, which is only half the 
distance. It is probably, therefore, the route by 
which the Persians under Hydarnes descended 
from the summit of the mountain; for Hero- 
dotus remarks, that their descent was much 
shorter and less circuitous than the route by which 
they ascended ', which may be partly accounted for 
by the facility of route afforded by the ravine, and 
partly by the summit being nearer to this end of 
the ridge than to the Asopian plain, from whence 
Hydarnes began his march. 


Y= Herodot. 17% οὐ. 229: 
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At 3 we enter the town of Pundonitza. 

In referring the ancient descriptions of Thermo- 
pyle, or the allusions to it contamed in history, to 
the real topography, we are immediately sensible 
of the great change which the place has under- 
gone from natural causes in the intermediate time. 
The strength of Thermopyle as a pass now de- 
pends upon the season of the year, for as the sea, 
instead of bordering the defile, is now at a distance 
of three or four miles from it, the difficulty of passing 
Thermopyle depends on the dry or marshy state of 
the plain. At the Pheenix, or Western Pass, there 
is still in winter only a narrow road at the foot of 
the hill, bordered by marshes; but as these in 
summer afford intervals for cultivation, they would 
likewise admit of the passage of troops into the plain 
of Anthele. In the Eastern Pass, or proper Thermo- 
pyle, there is in like manner a plain, more than half 
a mile in breadth, between the pass and the Sper- 
cheius, and this plain also, although marshy and 
sometimes impassable in winter, is partly cultivated 
in summer, and presents no difficulties of passage. 
Between this level and the cliffs, moreover, there 
is a slope formed of the calcareous depositions of 
the springs, dry at all seasons, and in some places 
four or five hundred yards in breadth. 

To show how different this state of the place is 
from that which it presented at the time of the Per- 
sian invasion, it will be sufficient to extract the 
description of the pass by Herodotus, together with 
his narrative of the circumstances which accom- 
panied the death of Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred heroes. ‘‘ From the river Phoenix,” he says, 
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‘to Thermopyle, there is a distance of fifteen 
stades. Between them stands the town named 
Anthele, near which the Asopus falls into the sea. 
Here the country is open, and contains the temple 
of Ceres Amphictyonis, and the seats of the Am- 
phictyones, and the temple of Amphictyon. Xerxes 
the king stationed his army in Trachinia of Melis, 
and the Greeks in the pass called by the natives 
Pyle, but Thermopyle by the Greeks in general'.” 
The following passage is more particular: ‘The 
entrance into Greece through Trachis is half a 
plethrum in breadth* where it is most confined. 
The narrowest part of all the country, however, is 
not there, but before and behind Thermopyle :— 
behind, near Alpeni; where the road admits only 
of one chariot; and before, at the river Phoenix, 
near the city Anthele, where also the space is no 
more than sufficient for a single carriage. To the 
west of Thermopyle a mountain inaccessible, preci- 
pitous, and lofty, extends to Gita. On the eastern 
side of the defile, are the sea and marshes. In the 
Strait are the hot-baths called bythe natives Chytri, 
where stands an altar of Hercules*. Anciently there 
was a wall with a gate in the pass, which had been 
erected by the Phocenses, when fearful of being in- 
vaded by the Thessali, who had come from Thes- 
protia to inhabit the Qiolic land which they now 
possess. The Phocenses used every contrivance to 
shut the entrance of their land against the Thessali, 
andamong other things let loose the hot water upon 
ΤΠ Herodot. 1. 7, 6: 200. importance, see p. 30. 


2 This is the pass, which 3 The waters were sacred to 
afterwards made Heracleia of Hercules.—Strabo, p. 428. 
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the pass to form a torrent. As the greater part of 
the wall lay in ruins, the Greeks thought right, upon 
the present occasion, to repair it, and make use of 
it as a defence against the barbarians. They re- 
solved also, as the town Alpeni was very near, that 
the Greeks in the Strait should be supplied from 
thence with provisions. In this pass the Greeks, 
having examined the places and found them con- 
venient, resolved to await the attack, judging that 
here the barbarians could neither derive advantage 
from their immense numbers, nor make use of 
their cavalry. Having departed therefore from 
the Isthmus as soon as they heard of the arrival of 
the enemy in Pieria, some went in ships to Arte- 
misium, and others by land to Thermopyle’.”” Of 
the road over the upper part of Mount Callidro- 
mus the historian thus speaks :—‘‘ This path? was 
discovered by the inhabitants of Melis, who made 
use of it to conduct the Thessalians against the 
Phocenses, when the latter shut the pass of Ther- 
mopyle with a wall; from that time the path had 
been of no use to the people of Melis. It began 
from the rocky opening’ of the Asopus, and was 
named, as well as the mountain over which it 
leads, Anopza. It passes over the crest of the 
mountain*, and terminates towards Alpeni, the 
frontier town of Locris, and towards the rock 
called Melampygus, and the seats of the Cercopes, 
where the road is narrowest. By this path the 
Persians marched,” &c. 


1) Herodot,'1."7, 6.176. ὅ διασφάγος. 
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Three accidents concurred to frustrate the en- 
deavours of the Panhellenic council at the isthmus 
to defend Thermopyle. They were ignorant of 
the path over Mount Anopea, by which the posi- 
tion might be taken in reverse, Leonidas himself 
having only been informed of it by the Trachinii 
on his arrival, when he sent 1000 Phocenses to 
defend that route’. Secondly, there was no ex- 
pectation when Leonidas marched from the isth- 
mus that the troops at Thermopyle would be soon 
attacked, the consequence of which was, that none 
of the allied states dispatched more than a small 
force in the first instance. And lastly, a religious 
ceremony, as had happened in the former Persian 
invasion, contributed to interpose a delay in the 
movements of the main body of the Spartans, while 
the Olympic games produced a similar effect in the 
rest of Greece. It appears, indeed, that the Spar- 
tans would not have sent any of their forces so 
soon, had it not been with a view to set an ex- 
ample to the allies, and thereby prevent them 
from embracing the interests of Persia”. 

The allies had only time to reach Thermopyle _ 
and repair the Phocian wall, when the Persians 
made their appearance before the pass. On the 
part of all the Peloponnesians, except the Spar- 
tans, there was a wish to reserve their efforts for 
the defence of the isthmus of Corinth; but as this 
gave great offence to the men of Phocis and Lo- 
cris, who were supported by Leonidas, it was at 
last resolved to remain at Thermopyle, and to 


1 Herodot, 1. 7, ¢. 175. 212. ? Ibid. c. 206. 
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dispatch messengers to hasten the march of the 
remainder of the allied forces’. Xerxes, meantime, 
had been informed that a small body of men, headed 
by the Lacedemonians and their king Leonidas, 
occupied the pass; but he could not believe that 
they really meant to- defend it against his multi- 
tude, though such was the positive assurance of 
Demaratus king of Sparta, who, in the same 
manner as Hippias the king of Athens had guided 
Datis in the invasion of Attica, accompanied the 
Persian monarch in the present expedition. 
Xerxes seems to have been ignorant of the real 
numbers of the Greeks; for the single horseman 
whom he sent for information, and who was allowed 
to approach unmolested, found only the three hun- 
dred Spartans on the outside of the wall, which 
concealed the remainder of the Greek forces. The 
Spartans were engaged, some in their gymnastic 
exercises, and others in combing their hair, which 
being their custom when they were on the point of 
exposing their lives to imminent danger, proved 
to Demaratus that they were resolved upon defend- 
ing the position to the last extremity. Xerxes, 
however, was still incredulous, and wasted four 
days in expectation of their retreat. On the fifth 
he sent a detachment of Medes and Cissi against 
them. These, and others who succeeded them, 
having fought the whole day without making any 
impression upon the Greeks, Xerxes was at length 
convinced that though he had many men he had 
few soldiers’. On the sixth day from that on 


+ Herodot: 1.7, ὁ. 176, 207. 
2 πολλοὶ μὲν ἄνθρωποι, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἄνδρες. ο. 210. 
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which the Persian horseman reconnoitred the 
Greeks, they were attacked by the Immortals’; 
but these also soon found that their numbers were 
of no advantage in such narrow ground, against 
the long spears and large shields of the Greeks. 
The Lacedemonians, who were the men chiefly 
engaged in this day’s action, retired several times 
as if defeated, and then suddenly facing about, 
overthrew great numbers of their opponents ?. 

On the following day the Greeks were not less 
successful in maintaining their post. All the 
allies were present except the Phocians, who were 
guarding the passage over the mountain. Xerxes, 
convinced at length of the infinite superiority of 
the Greek soldier, was reduced to such a state of 
embarrassment, as might have made Mount (ta 
the term of his expedition, had the allied forces 
of the Greeks arrived in time to defend the upper 
passage of Mount Anopza as well as Thermopyle 
had already been defended. It seems to have 
been on the eighth day of the operations that the 
Persian king obtained from a Trachinian named 
Ephialtes, whose countrymen had joined the Per- 
sian army *, a knowledge of the path over the 


well suited for action in a plain, 
but unfit to contend with the 


* $o called because they 
were always kept complete to 


the number of 10,000; their 
commander was Hydarnes.— 
Herodot. 1. 7, c. 83. 

? Diodorus (1. 11, ο. 7) re- 
marks, that the small shields 
and short javelins of the Per- 
sians rendered them agile, and 


Lacedemonians in the Pass, 
who, secure under the cover of 
their large shields, inflicted 
their blows with fatal certainty 
upon the light-armed and ill- 
protected Persians. 

ὃ Ctes. Persi¢. 24. 
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mountain, by which he might send a body of men 
into the rear of the Greeks, and thus attack their 
position on both sides’. In the evening, Hydarnes 
with the Immortals began his passage over the 
mountain, by a circuitous path which αὖ first 
ascended the ravine of the Asopus. He marched 
all night, with the mountains of the Cite on the 
right, and those of the Trachinii on the left, and 
arrived at daybreak near the place where the 
Phocians were posted. As the enemy advanced, 
unseen, through a forest of oaks which covered 
the upper parts of the mountain, the Phocians 
would have been surprised had not the rustling of 
the dead leaves under the feet of the enemy, 
which the calmness of the morning rendered au- 
dible, advertized them of the approach of. a large 
body of men. They had only time to arm, when 
a shower of Persian arrows obliged them to retreat 
to a more defensible position upon the summit of 
the mountain’, where imagining that the enemy 
had come expressly to attack them, they prepared 
to resist to the last. This movement being pre- 
cisely what the Persians wished, they took no fur- 
ther notice of the Phocians, but descended the 
mountain. Meantime, the Greeks at Thermopyle 
had heard of the movement of Hydarnes, and the 
whole camp was informed of it before day-light. 
A council was immediately held; the result of 
which was, that all the Greeks should retire to 
their respective cities, except the Lacedemonians, 


* Herodot.' 1: 7, :c. 218. 


2 ἐπὶ τοῦ οὔρεος τὸν κόρυμβον.---ο, 218. 
ρ PUL 
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Thespienses, and Thebans. Ephialtes, having calcu- 
lated that he should arrive at the eastern end of 
Thermopyle about the middle of the forenoon, had 
recommended to Xerxes to attack the Greeks in 
front about that time. The Persians advanced 
accordingly, and Leonidas met them in the widest 
part of the pass, having advanced in front of the 
wall. Great numbers of the Persians were slain, 
many fell into the sea, and many were trodden to 
death under the feet of their own comrades. The 
Greeks, knowing that they could not avoid their 
fate when the Persians should arrive in the rear, 
fought with all the energy of despair, and having 
broken their spears, came to action with their 
swords alone. Here fell Leonidas, and two of the 
half brothers of Xerxes. The chief contest was 
now for the body of the Spartan king, which the 
Greeks at length gained possession of, after having 
four times obliged the enemy to retreat. Thus 
each side had alternately the advantage, until the 
arrival of Hydarnes, when the Greeks, retreating 
to the narrowest ground, retired behind the wall, 
and from thence gained the hill in the pass, upon 
which a stone lion was afterwards erected in 
honour of Leonidas. Here, assailed on every side, 
they were all buried under the missile weapons of 
the enemy, with the exception of the Thebans, 
who had been retained by Leonidas solely because 
their city was already suspected of medizing ; and 
who, when the Greeks retreated to the hill, ad- 
vanced to meet the Persians, when some were 
slain as they approached ; the rest had quarter, 
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but were afterwards branded with the royal mark 
of Xerxes '. 

Diodorus, Plutarch, and Justin, give a very dif- 
ferent account of the death of the Spartans, repre- 
senting that they penetrated in the night into the 
camp of Xerxes, and there fell, after slaughtering 
the Persians for several hours. This improbable 
tale deserves not a moment’s confidence, when op- 
posed to the historian who was a cotemporary of 
the heroes of Thermopyle. 

According to an epitaph on the polyandrium at 
Thermopyle, cited by Herodotus, ‘4000 Pelopon- 
nesians fought there against 300 myriads’.” His 
enumeration, however, amounts only to 8100. 
There is reason to believe, therefore, that Isocrates 
and Diodorus were right in supposing the 300 
Spartans to have been exclusive of the Lacedemo- 
nians‘. From the cities of Greece northward of 


1 Herodot. 1. 7. c. 288, and gives it as an instance of 
Plutarch (de Malign. Herodot.) the malice of Herodotus. 
denies the truth of this story, 


2 M 4 \ NO. , > , 
υριάσιν ποτὲ τῇδε τριηκοσίαις ἐμάχοντο, 
Ἔκ Πελοποννάσου χιλιάδες τέτορες. 


Ap. Herodot. 1. 7, c. 228. 


300 Spartans. Total, 3100 

1000 Tegeatze and Man- Herodot. 1. 7, c. 202. 
tinenses. * Isocrat. paneg. vol. i. p. 

120 of Orchomenus in 223.—in Archid. vol. ii. p. 78, 
Arcadia. ed. Auger.—Diodor. 1. 11, c.4. 

1000 other Arcadians. In the former the number is 
400 Corinthians. 1000 altogether. In the latter, 

200 of Phlius. 1000 besides the 300 Spar- 


80 of Mycene. tans. 
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the Isthmus there were about 3000', and as all the 
7000 were hoplite, and were undoubtedly attended 
by a proportion of light-armed, it is probable that 
about 10,000 Greeks were assembled, when the 
impossibility of defending the pass having been 
proved, the Spartans and Thespienses alone under 
Leonidas and Demophilus, devoted themselves, by 
remaining, to certain destruction: 

The Persian land forces assembled in Melis 
amounted, according to Herodotus, to 80,000 
Asiatic cavalry, and two millions of infantry, among 
whom were included 300,000 Europeans from 
Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and other states of 
Greece, and the followers of the camp were 
even more numerous than the combatants®. The 
only proof which the historian has left to cor- 
roborate this statement is the mural measure- 
ment of the Asiatic infantry in the plain of 
Doriscus in Thrace, where 10,000 men haying 
been set apart and made to stand close together, a 
wall was built round them, and the inclosure was 
successively filled until the whole army was thus 
counted, and found to amount to 1,700,0004. 

Such a process, if carefully and fairly executed, 
could scarcely have failed to produce an approxi- 
mation to the truth within 10,000. It is obvious, 


' 700 of Thespia. oned at 6000 by Pausanias, 
400 of Thebes. but much more probably by 
1000 Phocians. Diodorus at 1000. 


— * To these Pausanias (Pho- 

2100, to whom are to be cic, ο. 20) adds the Mycenzi. 
added the Eastern Locrians, > Herodot. 1]. 7, c. 184, 185. 
(Herodot. ubi sup.) who went . * Herodot. 1. 7, c. 60. 
πανστρατίῃ. These are reck- 
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however, that there may have been many persons 
interested in producing a false muster. We may 
readily credit that the host of Xerxes was one of 
the largest which ever entered an enemy's country. 
Asiatic armies have always been greater in pro- 
portion than those of other countries, in conse- 
quence of the peculiar structure of society, which 
pervades almost the whole of that continent. And 
in this instance we know the numbers assembled 
to have been the result of a four-years’ preparation, 
to have been collected from the whole Persian 
empire, which then included Egypt as well as all 
Western Asia, and to have been augmented by the 
forces of Europe, from the extremity of Thrace to 
the foot of Mount Cita. But some of the same 
causes, which facilitate the collection of large 
armies in the east, render it difficult to arrive at 
any certainty as to their exact numbers; and the 
impossibility of finding subsistence in an enemy's 
country for such a multitude, although attended as 
they were by all the naval forces of the states which 
supplied the troops, is alone sufficient to justily a 
disbelief in the numbers of Herodotus. 

The silence of Persian history on the invasion of 
Greece has been supposed to invalidate the truth 
of the whole transaction, or at least to show that it 
was nothing more than an expedition of some pro- 
vincial satrap, magnified by Grecian vanity, and 
which being unsuccessful, the Persians took no 
great pains to record. But no person who has re- 
flected on the history of Greece, or has read Hero- 
dotus with attention, will easily entertain such an 
opinion. With the sole exception of the amount 
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of the enemy’s land forces, there is no reason to 
question the statements of Herodotus, who in his 
narrative of the Persian invasion has left us one of 
the most cautious and accurate narratives that ever 
was written, not even excepting those of Thucydides 
and Polybius. The conquest of Egypt is no more 
recorded in Persian history than the failure of the 
expedition to Greece. The oblivion of both these 
events we may attribute to the same cause: namely, 
the total loss of the literature and history of ancient 
Persia, of which the arrow-headed character was 
the element. A few names only of the ancient 
monarchs seem to have escaped that literary 
wreck. 
The following are a few reflexions occurring on 
a view of the scene of this celebrated event. Ther- 
mopyle appears to have been the name generally 
applied to the whole road or passage at the foot of 
Mount Callidromus, from the plain of the Asopus 
to the woody slopes which commence a little beyond 
the modern dervéni. But it is distinctly divisible 
into three parts, the pass of the Phoenix, the plain 
of Anthele, and Thermopyle proper. The latter 
was the only part very defensible against a great 
disparity of numbers; for, as I have already re- 
marked, it is not difficult to turn the pass of the 
Pheenix from the westward, and to descend upon 
the plain of Anthele, which being more than half 
a mile in breadth, leaves only for the real Stena 
or pass, the part where are the hot springs, 
anciently called Chytri, and now Therma’, toge- 
" τὰ Θερμά. 
ἘΠ 
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ther with the two ponds of the same kind of water, 
and the two conical heights. Above all these rise 
immediately steep woody slopes mixed with rocky 
precipices, behind which are other precipices still 
higher, which impede all communication but along 
the foot of the hill by the hot sources, ponds, and 
conical heights. Herodotus gives reason to believe 
that the wall of the Phocians was built a little 
eastward of the western salt spring, which issues 
on the eastern edge of the upper extremity of the 
plain of Anthele, so that the current from this 
spring may have flowed along the exterior side of 
the wall. The κολωνὸς ἐν τῇ ἐσόδῳ, or hill’ in the 
pass, which was the last retreat of the Spartans, 
and where the stone lion was erected in honour of 
Leonidas, I take to have been the western of the 
two small heights, this being nearest to the posi- 
tion of the Phocian wall, and the narrowest part of 
the pass, which begins to widen near the hill of the 
Dervéni. The latter moreover being rocky, whereas 
the former is smooth and even, will better corre- 
spond to the rock Melampygus, upon which were 
the Κερκώπων ἕδραι, or seats of the Cercopes’. A 
little beyond this hill eastward, the pass termi- 
nates: the woody heights, which rise steeply 


* The word κολωνὸς is used 
by Plutarch as well as He- 
rodotus, and applies precisely 
to such heights as the two in 
the pass of Thermopyle. 

5 The Cercopes were robbers 
who infested the pass, and who 
were subdued by Hercules. 


The rock Melampygus was so 
called from a ridiculous μῦθος, 
connected with this feat of Her- 
cules, which forms the subject 
of a very ancient sculpture on 
a metope of one of the temples 
of Selinus in Sicily. 
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from the saline sources and ponds, diminish in 
height, and at the same time recede to the 
southward, leaving at their feet a long practi- 
cable slope covered with wood, which reaches to 
the marshes near the mouth of the Spercheius, 
and which 1 traversed on quitting Thermopyle for 
Pundonitza. , 

In regard to the route of Hydarnes from the 
plain of Trachis, over Mount Callidromus, other- 
wise named Anopeza, to Alpeni, there can be little 
doubt from the words of Herodotus, that it began 
by ascending the ravine of the Asopus', which, 
having (as before remarked) a direction from 
the eastward, and being perfectly concealed, was 
thus well adapted to the object of the movement 
of Hydarnes. After: following the ravine for 
some distance, a rugged and circuitous ascent 
would conduct him to Dhamasta, from whence the 
route was comparatively easy to Dhrakospilia, a 
little beyond which probably was the position of 
the Phocians. After engaging with them until 
they retreated to the neighbouring summit of the 
mountain now called Sarédmata, he descended by 
the torrent, which 1 crossed at 2.30, and turning 
westward on arriving at the modern route from 
Pundonitza to Thermopyle, reached, without any 
further difficulty, the position of Alpen and the 
eastern end of the pass. As he quitted the camp 
of Xerxes in the dusk of the evening, and arrived 


1 Ἔχει δὲ ὧδε ἡ ἄτραπος διασφάγος peovroc.—Herodot. 
airy’ ἄρχεται μὲν ἀπὸ τοῦ 1.7, c. 216. 
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at the Phocian position at day-break, he was about 
eight hours on his march, the transaction having 
taken place in the beginning of August. Even if 
the road had been as good as the ground could 
possibly admit, the distance could not have been 
less than twelve miles: on considering, therefore, 
the steepness of the ascent from the vale of the 
Asopus, the varied surface of the mountain in the 
upper region, the necessary halts and other delays 
incidental to the march of 10,000 men by such 
a path as the historian has described, partly 
through a thick forest, and in the night, the time 
does not seem too much in proportion to the dis- 
tance to be performed. The descent was not 
much less than the ascent in actual distance but 
was very different in other respects, being little 
encumbered with rugged ground or forests; 
and the march was performed by day. ‘These 
causes combined would produce a great dimi- 
nution in time; so that Hydarnes probably was 
not more than five hours in the descent, in- 
cluding the delay occasioned by the skirmish with 
the Phocians, and may have arrived at Alpeni 
about nine o’clock in the forenoon. The only dif- 
ficulty in the historian’s narrative is, that he states 
Hydarnes, in commencing his march, to have left 
the mountains of the Citei on his right hand, and 
those of the Trachinii on his left, which tends to 
the belief that he began his ascent from the plain 
to the westward of the Trachinian rocks, about the 
modern Vardhates. But as this would have dou- 
bled the distance, and the words of Herodotus de- 
cisively indicate the ravine of the Karvunaria as 
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the beginning of his route, we are to conclude that 
all the summits above the city of Trachis and the 
Trachinian rocks, on one of which the citadel of 
Heracleia was afterwards built, then belonged to 
the (ἴοι. The Trachinia, it is easy to conceive, 
comprehended all the mountain Callidromus, as 
far as the boundaries of Locris; and thus, notwith- 
standing the city Trachis was on the right of Hy- 
darnes, the (Eteean mountains, during a great part of 
his march, may have been on the right, while the 
Trachinian were on his left. The stillness of the 
dawn, which saved the Phocians from being sur- 
prised, is very characteristic of the climate of 
Greece in the season when the occurrence took 
place, and like many other trifling circumstances 
occurring in the history of the Persian invasion, is 
an interesting proof of the accuracy and veracity 
of the historian. 

A little more than two centuries after the Per- 
sian invasion, in the year B.C. 279, the Gauls, 
whose appetite for plunder had been more excited 
than satisfied by that of Italy, lyria, Pannonia, and 
Thrace, turned their steps towards Greece, which 
then offered a more tempting field for the plun- 
derer than any country in the world. They first 
made their appearance in Macedonia, where in 
two successive years they defeated Ptolemy Ce 
raunus and Sosthenes!. Elated with this success, 
they now advanced towards the southern provinces 
of Greece, having principally in view the pillage of 


' Polyb. 1. 9, ὁ, 35. Pausan. Phocic. ὁ. 19. Justin. 
1. 24, e 5. 
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the temples of Greece, and particularly that of Del- 
phi. They were met at Thermopyle by an allied 
army of Greeks, amounting to about 23,000 infantry 
and 2000 cavalry ', together with all the Athenian 
triremes which could be collected. The chief ma- 
nagement of the war was entrusted to the Atheni- 
ans, who were led by Callippus, son of Meerocles. 

The Greeks, having destroyed the bridges of the 
Spercheius, and stationed a body of troops to op- 
pose the Gauls in crossing at the same point, Bren- 
nus effected a passage with 10,000 men nearer to 
the sea, where the river spreading over the low 
grounds formed a lake and marshes instead of the 
single and steady stream which it presented higher 
up. Loftiness of stature, says Pausanias, being a 
general characteristic of the Celtic race, some of 
their tallest men waded over the marshes, while 


* The following is the enumeration of the several contingents, 
by Pausanias :— 


Foot Forse 

Brom Becotia! sss deci bs φόως bo ΠΟ 0, οὐ Gases 500 

Phocis secscesececsosess 3,000 ...... 500 
Locris Opontia++++++ + see 700 
Megaris ...seeses seeees 400 
ΠΟ toe RE Ss 7,090 

Athens “5.6 scenes seeeee 1,000 -eeece. 500 
Antiochus, king of Syria .. 500 


Antigonus, king of Macedonia 500 


23,190 1,500 
Add for the horse of the Megarenses 
and A‘toli, whose numbers are not 
specified, aboul si 6. τ ϑυ ss ee ois 800 


Total, 23,190 2,300 
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some employed their shields as rafts, and others 
passed over by swimming. The Greeks then with- 
drew their forces from the river, and retired within 
the pass of Thermopyle. The next measure of 
Brennus was that of obliging the people of Melis 
to construct bridges over the Spercheius, and he 
then crossed with his whole army, which had con- 
sisted, when he first entered Greece, of upwards 
of 200,000 men’. After having laid waste the 
country, and murdered the inhabitants around 
Heracleia, which was then in the possession of 
the AStolians, he proceeded against the Greeks 
in Thermopyle. Being informed of their amount 
by some fugitives, and despising the smallness of 
their numbers, he attacked them at sun-rise on 
the day after his arrival at the entrance of the 
pass. But neither the military skill nor the armour 
of the Gallic infantry, qualified them to contend 
with Greeks. Their shields were a very insufki- 
cient covering, and their swords were made to cut 
only, having no point’. The cavalry, in conse- 
quence of the narrowness of the ground and of the 
rocks and torrents was of no use on either side. 
The Gauls attacked with their accustomed impe- 
tuosity °, and fought with the utmost perseverance 


1 


Horse @eeeeeeea seve eseeo ees ὁ Φοθοο eve 20,400 
Two mounted attendants to each horseman.. 40,800 
Infantry @eeeeceseaceoseeoee sees Coes ovens 152,000 


213,200 
According to Justin, the Gauls entered Macedonia with 
120,000 infantry, and 15,000 cavalry. 


*Polyb. Te 2, το. 90. 80% © Ady 1 ΘΟ, 83: 85. 
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notwithstanding the wounds inflicted by the battle- 
axes and swords of the hoplite, as well as by the 
javelins and arrows of the light-armed.. Many 
even drew out the missiles of the Greeks from 
their own bodies, to hurl them back upon the 
enemy. Unable, therefore, with all their efforts 
to obtain any advantage, they regained their camp, 
after considerable loss, by a retreat as tumultuous 
and confused as their attack had been, and in 
which those who were trodden to death by their 
own comrades or who were lost in the marshes, 
were not less numerous than those who fell in 
the engagement. The success of the day was 
in great measure due to the Athenian galleys, 
which were conducted with great difficulty and 
danger through the marshes, until their missiles 
were brought to bear upon the enemy. 

On the seventh day after the battle, a body of 
Gauls ascended Mount Cita by a narrow path 
near the ruins of Trachis, not with a view of cross- 
ing the mountain into the rear of the Greek posi- 
tion, but for the purpose of plundering a temple 
of Minerva, situated above the ruins of Trachis. 
They were met and beaten by the /Mtolians from 
Heracleia, whose commander, Telesarchus, fell in 
the action. Brennus now attempted to detach the 
‘Ktolians from the confederate army, by under- 
taking an expedition into their country with the 
view of thus obliging them to march to its defence: 
40,000 Gallic infantry and 8000 horse having 
crossed the Spercheius, as if marching into Thes- 
saly, suddenly entered A®tolia and attacked Cal- 
lium, which they took and treated with the most 
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merciless cruelty ; but having been encountered 
on their return by the Atolians from Thermopyle 
reinforced from various parts of AXtolia, they were 
completely defeated, and not half their number 
returned to the camp of Brennus. 

An example of that selfishness and disunion 
which has been the bane of Greece in every age 
was now destined to favour the invader. The 
Heracleote and /Enianes, tired of the protracted 
stay of the enemy in their territory, and thinking 
only of the readiest means of ridding themselves 
of the evil, undertook to guide the Gauls across 
Mount Callidromus by the same path! which the 
Persians had followed. Brennus resolved upon 
conducting the expedition in person. Leaving 
Acichorius, therefore, in charge of the main army, 
with orders to attack the Greeks in front, as soon 
as those who crossed the mountain should arrive 
in their rear, he ascended Callidromus at the head 
of 40,000 men. 

A body of Phocians, for the defence of the road, 
had been stationed on the mountain, as in the 
time of Xerxes, and to as little purpose. A dense 
vapour covering the summit, the Phocians were 
not apprized of the approach of the Gauls until 
they were attacked, when, after a short resistance, 
they retreated with all expedition to their comrades 
at Thermopyle. The whole army then embarked 
in the Athenian galleys, and thus effected its re- 
treat without further loss. Brennus, upon learn- 


‘ drpamoc is the word ap- from Herodotus to Procopius. 


plied to this road by all authors The modern word is μονοπάτι. 
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ing that Thermopyle was evacuated by the enemy, 
without waiting for Acichorius marched forward 
to Delphi, where he suffered a variety of disasters 
which the Greeks believed to have been caused by 
an immediate interposition of Apollo in defence of 
his sanctuary. If Pausanias was truly informed, 
the Greeks were assisted on this occasion both by 
an earthquake which detached some of the rocks 
of Parnassus and rolled them upon the enemy, and 
by a thunder-storm which was succeeded by snow 
and a supernatural degree of cold. The next day 
they were attacked in the rear by the Phocians, 
when Brennus with difficulty escaped, and effected 
a junction with Acichorius. A panic terror caused 
the Gauls to kill one another; and the Greeks, 


assembling from all sides, harassed them to such 


a degree that with difficulty they regained the 
Spercheius, when they were again so vigorously 
assailed by the Thessalians, that, if Pausanias is 
to be believed, not one returned from Greece. 
Although there may be some superstitious ex- 
aggeration in the accounts which obtained credit 
in Greece of this defeat of the Gauls, none of the 
circumstances are incredible in a country so sub- 
ject to earthquakes, and thunder-storms, and to 
sudden changes of temperature in the mountains. 
No place in Greece is more likely than Delphi to 
be the scene of such a conflict of the elements, or 
is better suited, by its local peculiarities to pro- 
duce the. effect upon ignorant strangers which 
Pausanias has described. When terror had once 
overpowered the minds of the invaders their de- 
struction easily followed, exposed as they were to 


χ,Ἶ 


an enemy well acquainted with all the natural re- 
sources of the country, and ready to harass them 
in their retreat through some of the most difficult 
passes in Greece. 

In the year 207 B.C., when Eastern Greece 
was the seat of war between Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, son of Demetrius, and the Atolians, who 
were then in alliance with the Romans, and with 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, the pass of Thermo- 
pyle was fortified by the Aitolians with a foss and 
dyke, which was soon afterwards taken by Philip’. 
Sixteen years afterwards, Thermopyle was occu- 
pied by Antiochus, king of Syria, when at war 
with the Romans, who were then in alliance with 
Philip. Antiochus brought with him 10,000 in- 
fantry, 500 horse, and six elephants’. The A&to- 
lians were also opposed to the Romans, but 
afforded little assistance to Antiochus. The con- 
sul Acilius, commander of the Roman army, after 
laying waste the districts of Hypata and Heracleia, 
both which cities were then in the hands of the 
AStolians, encamped in the pass near the fountains 
of hot water, over against the king, who had forti- 
fied his position with a wall, and a double ditch 
and rampart, and who, mindful of what had hap- 
pened to the Lacedemonians in former time as 
well as recently to Philip’, had prevailed upon the 
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mentions this fact, which, al- 
though the word nuper seems 


ec. 15. 19. 

ὅ Et nuper Philippum ab 
lisdem Romanis. It is thus 
incidentally only that Livy 


hardly applicable to such a 
space of time, could hardly 
have occurred but during the 
campaign of 207, B.c. 
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/Etolians to occupy with 2000 men three castles 
upon the mountain named Tichius, Rhoduntia, and 
Callidromum'; upon learning which the consul 
detached Flaccus his legate against Tichius and 
Rhoduntia, and Cato against Callidromum. 

On the morning after the arrival of the Romans 
at Thermopyle, both parties drew out their forces. 
Those of Antiochus were in two lines in front of 
the rampart, a part of his light-armed occupying 
the heights above the hot sources. The Mace- 
donian Sarissophori was in the centre: on the 
right, as far as the marshes, were the elephants 
with their guards, and behind them the cavalry. 
The remainder of the army formed ἃ second 
line. The position, though we may suppose 
it to have been somewhat increased in breadth 
since the time of the Persian, and even of the 
Gallic invasion, by the gradual effect of the same 
causes which have at length left a considerable 
plain between the pass and the Spercheius, was 
too narrow for such an order of battle as that of 
Antiochus, against infantry which had now esta- 
blished its superiority over the phalanx. His 
line, therefore, was obliged to retreat behind 
the first rampart, and was defending the second 
with some advantage, when the troops of Cato, 
who had surprised the A‘tolians in Callidromum, 
appeared on the summit of the heights above the 
pass, threatening the rear of the king’s position, 


1 Appian (Syriac. c. 17.) 1000 men to each of them. 
speaks only of two summits, Plntarch, in his life of Cato, 
Callidromum and Tichius, and _ says their number was 600. 
adds that the AXtolians sent 
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and the destruction of his whole army. A preci- 
pitate retreat was the immediate consequence, 
which would have been still more disastrous to the 
Greeks than it proved, had not the narrowness of 
the pass rendered the advance of the Roman in- 
fantry difficult, and that of the cavalry impossible, 
in face of the elephants, which the Romans at 
length found it more easy to kill than to capture. 
The pursuit, however, was continued as far as 
Scarpheia; scarcely any more than 500, who 
formed the body-guard of Antiochus, escaped to 
Chalcis, and the loss of the battle obliged Antio- 
chus to retire into Asia. 

There are still the remains of three Hellenic for- 
tresses on the side of Mount Callidromus above 
Thermopyle: one of these is on the westernmost 
of the two rocky heights which include the ravine 
of the torrent of Anthele; the second is above it, 
near Dhamasta; the third occupies the summit 
described by me at 1.50, as lying on the right 
of the road, about half way from Thermopyle 
to Pundonitza. As the consul sent a single body 
of troops against Tichius and Rhoduntia, and an- 
other against Callidromum, it is natural to suppose 
that the two former were those not far distant from 
one another on the western side of the mountain, 
and I am disposed to believe that Tichius was the 
higher, as Appian gives the names of Tichius and 
Callidromum to two summits of the mountain. — It 
will follow that Callidromum was the third for- 
tress, the position of which accords with the cir- 
cumstance of Cato, soon after he had taken Calli- 
dromum, having made his appearance on the hills 
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threatening the rear of the king’s position, and 
consequently towards the eastern end of the pass. 
Had these fortresses existed at the time of the Per- 
sian or Gallic invasions, or even when Philip oceu- 
pied Thermopyle against the Romans and Aito- 
lians, they would probably have been brought into 
notice on those occasions. They would seem, 
therefore, to have been constructed during the sixteen 
years which elapsed between the last-mentioned 
period and the Antiochian campaign ; probably 
by the /Etolians, who had then extended their 
dominion from the borders of Aitolia proper, to 
those of Locris. The want of such an addition to 
the natural defences of this entrance into the south- 
ern provinces of Greece, had then been repeatedly 
proved, and the road over the mountain had thrice 
frustrated the hopes of the defenders of Thermo- 
pyle, founded on the strength of the pass itself. 
The three fortresses were well placed for the object 
in view. Tichius defended the ascent of the 
mountain on the road by which Hydarnes crossed 
it. Rhoduntia protected the route by which the 
pass of the Phoenix may be turned through the 
ravine of Anthele, and Callidromum was equally 
well placed as a defence of the upper pass on the 
eastern side. | 

We are told by Procopius’, that among other 
works which Justinian constructed for the defence 
of the empire, he restored the fortifications of Ther- 
mopyle, and of some neighbouring towns. Scarcely 
any illustration of topography, however, is to be ob- 


* Procop. de Aidif. 1. 4, c. 2, 
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tained from the Byzantine historian, who had evi- 
dently no personal knowledge of the place, and 
whose inflated account exaggerates the power and 
performances of Justinian in the same degree as in 
his Secret History he studies to vilify his imperial 
master. The buildings of Justinian were probably 
of a very different composition from the solid con- 
structions of the ancient Greeks, for while remains 
still exist, more or less considerable, of all the 
principal Hellenic cities round the Maliac Gulf, 
not a trace is to be found, as far as I can learn, 
either of the works which Justinian is said to have 
constructed at Thermopyle, Heracleia, and Hy- 
pata, or of the towns of Saccus, Unnus, Coracion, 
Balez, or Leontarium, all which Procopius states 
to have been situated near Thermopyle. 
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Punponrrza, or Bundonitza, according to the vul- 
ear enunciation of the initial P, is a bishopric of 
the province of Athens, under the name of Medhi- 
nitza!, and the chief place of a Turkish district 
comprehending 30 villages. The town, which 
contains 115 Greek families and 50 Turkish, 
stands at the foot of a steep rock, occupied by a 
castle of the middle ages, in the walls of which 
are some portions of Hellenic masonry, showing 
that it was the acropolis of one of the towns of 
the Epicnemidii. The hill rises from an elevated 
plain, stretching along the foot of a ridge which 
connects the summits anciently named Calhdromus 
and Cnemis. The latter mountain, which commences 


1 Πρυντονίτζα, Mednviréa. 
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at the end of this plain and extends to that of Τά- 
landa, is woody and uncultivated, and is heré 
generally known by the name of Karya, from the 
nearest village. Half-way towards it from Pun- 
donitza the pass of Fondana leads over the ridge to 
Turkokhorio, or Essed, in the plain of the Ce- 
phissus. By this road I came to Pundonitza on 
my former visit. 

The castle commands a fine view of the Maliac 
Gulf, and of the Straits on either side of Eubwea, 
together with a large portion of the northern part 
of that great island, particularly the peninsula Ce- 
neum, now called Lithadha’. Beyond the straits, 
the gulf, and the plain of Zitdni, is seen the whole 
range of Mount Othrys. A little to the right of 
the southern mouth of the Spercheius, that of a 
large torrent is a conspicuous object. It is formed 
from the ravines mentioned at 1.50 and 2.30, 
added to the water-courses round Pundonitza. 
Its ancient name is not, I believe, to be found in 
history. The Boagrius, which is a similar but 
much larger torrent, enters the sea two or three 
miles farther to the east. It collects all the waters 
from the elevated plain and adjacent mountains 
to the eastward of Pundonitza. If the relative 
situations of the two divisions of Eastern Locris 
were not perfectly clear, the modern name Pun- 
donitza might mislead the geographer, and induce 
him to suppose that Opus was here situated ", 
Pundonitza being formed apparently from one of 
the oblique cases of ᾿Οποῦς, by the omission of the 


1 Abaca, ? Meletius has fallen into this error. 
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initial o, which is a common Romaic corruption, 
and by the addition of the Greco-Illyric diminu- 
tive Za. But the Epicnemidii were certainly 
interposed between Thermopylz and the Oponti ; 
Pundonitza, therefore, can only be regarded as an 
instance among many in Greece of the preserva- 
tion of an ancient name in a different site, arising 
probably from one of those colonizations or move- 
ments of the inhabitants, which appear in all ages 
to have been common in this country. Neo- 
patra, or New Patra, is a neighbouring example, 
greatly resembling that of Little Opus, at Pun- 
donitza. 

The upper Epicnemidian plain, as that of Pun- 
donitza may be called, in contradistinction to the 
maritime level which contained some other towns 
of the Epicnemidii, may be considered as a con- 
tinuation of the upper region of Mount Callidro- 
mus, already so often mentioned, in which Dha- 
masta and Dhrakospilia are situated. All this 
elevated country, although unproductive compared 
with the rich Spercheian plain, is a most useful 
neighbour to it, by supplying the timber and fuel, 
in which the plains are deficient, and by affording 
a salubrious retreat from their pernicious exhala- 
tions in the summer. Callidromus in particular, 
which is well described by its name, consists en- 
tirely in its middle region, of a most agreeably 
diversified scene of pasture and corn land, inter- 
mixed with forests, rocks, and streams ; and com- 
manding by its elevation a variety of prospects of 
the most sublime and interesting character. The 
whole district of Melis, in short, is a complete 
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example of the great variety and resources of the 
climate and soil of Greece. 

Nov. 29.—At a mile to the south of Pundonitza, 
we leave to the right a road to Dhrakospilia, which 
follows the foot of the steep ridge, connecting Cal- 
lidromus with Cnemis, and enter a narrow rocky 
opening in it, between two summits, of which that 
on the left is very lofty, and clothed with large fir- 
trees. The pass is a mile in length. In eight 
minutes beyond its extremity, mounting a rising 
ground, we suddenly open a magnificent view of 
the great mountains of Phocis, Beotia, and Attica, 
from the western end of Parnassus as far as Mount 
Parnes, together with a great part of the lower 
country within these barriers. Below us extends the 
great valley of Doris and Phocis, contained between 
the Gitean and the Parnassian ranges ; and imme- 
diately opposite is the town of Dhadhi, or Dhadhia ' 
on the side of Parnassus, considerably increased 
since I was there between three and four years ago. 
I recognize also the other places on the opposite 
side of the valley, which I then visited, namely, 
the villages of Velitza and Suvdla, on the side of 
Mount Parnassus,—higher in that mountain Agu- 
riani, in the road which leads across it to Delphi,— 
at its foot the sources of the Cephissus, called Ke- 
falovryses,—the ruins at Paledkastro, and the pass 
and khan of Gravia, by which we proceeded to 
Salona. The plain to the westward surrounded by 
Callidromus, Gita, and Parnassus, and watered by 
several streams, which unite and fall into the 
Cephassus, is well seen also from these hills. 


ὁ Δαδὶ, Δαδια. 
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The position of the several objects, particularly 
that of the mountains, perfectly illustrates Strabo, 
and proves that the farther part of this great valley 
towards the west is a part of the ancient Doris; 
the ruins, therefore, which we then saw near Ma- 
riolates and at Gravid, are those of two of the 
Dorian towns named by the geographer. It may 
be remarked also from hence, that the territory of 
Dhadhi forms a natural separation between the 
Dorian and the Phocian valley of the Cephissus ; 
for here the hills on either side approaching, 
leave only a narrow passage for the river. The 
root of Parnassus, which forms the north-western 
point of the strait, meets the Cephissus about 
two miles to the north-west of Dhadhi, where 
the road from Zitini passes the river by a bridge 
near some mills. 

To the westward of this point are some copious 
springs at the foot of the hills, which form a 
marshy space for a quarter of a mile, and then 
join the river. These springs are usually called 
the μεγάλαις βρύσεις, or great sources; but though 
they bear this name from their forming a large 
marsh or inundation around them in winter, they 
. are not so permanent or so considerable in summer 
as the other great sources three miles farther to 
the south-west at the foot of Parnassus, and which 
show by their name, κεφαλοβρύσεις, that they are 
now considered the fountain-head of the Cephissus. 
Near the Megales Vryses, to the south-west, begins 
a long slope, similar to that of Dhadhi, at the head 
of which is Suvala, where in my former tour I re- 
marked ancient foundations, which probably mark 
the site of Charadra. The foot of the mountain 
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afterwards takes a turn, for a short distance, to the 
northward to the Kefalo-vryses, which issue from 
under a platform supported by the remains of an 
ancient wall near a large ruined church. The 
course of the Cephissus is north-easterly from the 
sources to the extremity of the slope of Dhadhi, 
which it surrounds; it then gradually assumes the 
south-easterly course, which it follows to the Stena, 
leading into the plain of Cheroneia. A little to 
the right of the Kefalo-vryses is seen the ravine of 
a torrent generally dry, which descends from Agu- 
riani. On its left bank, on the edge of the plain, 
are the ruins called Paledékastro, one of the best 
preserved of Hellenic fortresses, and which a variety 
of authorities from Homer to Pausanias show to 
have been Lilea, by their testimony that the 
sources of the Cephissus were at that town’; the 
nearest point of these remains is in fact less than 
half a mile from the Kefalovryses’. To the right 


1 Οἵ τ᾽ dpa πὰρ ποταμὸν Κηφισσὸν δῖον ἔναιον 
Οἵ re Λίλαιαν ἔχον πηγῆς ἐπὶ Κηφίσσοιο. 
Hom. 1]. Β. ν. 522. 
Κηφισσὸν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔπειτα κιχήσαο καλλιῤέεθρον 
Ὅστε Λιλαίηθεν προχέει καλλίῤῥοον ὕδωρ. 
Hom. Hymn. in Apoll. v. 240. 
propellentemque Lileam 
Cephissi glaciale caput. 
Stat. Theb. 1. 7, v. 848. 


Plin, Η: Ν. 1. 4, ο. ὃ. 7. ists, partly founded on the 
Strabo, pp. 407. 424. steep descent of a rocky hill, 
Pausan. Boeot. c.24. Pho- the remainder encompassing a 
cic. c. 8. 33. level space at its foot, where 


2 At Paledkastro the entire the ground is covered with 
circuit of the fortification ex- ruins. The walls are of the 
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of Paledékastro occur the lower heights of Parnas- 
sus, much intersected with torrents running into 
the branch of the Cephissus, called the Kaienitza, 
or river of Gravia'. In a recess at the foot of 
Parnassus, from which one of these tributaries of 
the Kaenitza proceeds, and about midway between 
Paledékastro and Gravia are the ruins of an ancient 
town at the village of Mariolates’. The Kaienitza, 
which had no water in it when I passed along its 
bank in the month of July, but is now a stream of 
some magnitude, flows parallel to and at a small 
distance from the foot of Parnassus, until near the 
Megales Vryses it unites with another and larger 
stream called Apostolia, and then joins the Cephis- 
sus. The Apostolia rises in Mount Q2ta, enters 
the plain towards its north-western corner, and 
crosses it obliquely. On, or not far from its left 
bank, is Kardhiki, situated on the right of the 
road from Zitani to Salona, in a forest of oaks, 
which not only covers that side of Mount Callidro- 
mus, but extends over all the neighbouring part of 
the plain. Below the forest the plain is well cul- 
tivated. 

On the Apostolia, above Kardhiki, is Pavliant, 
and on this side of the road from Zitini to Salona, 
on the slope of the mountain, are Bralos, Paleo- 


third order: some parts, both 
of the towers and curtains are 
almost entire. Pausanias ob- 
served at Lilea a theatre, an 
agora, and baths, with temples 
of Apollo, and of Diana, each of 
which contained a statue of the 


deity, of Athenian workman- 
ship, and of Pentelic marble.— 
Pausan. Phocic, c. 38. 
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khori, Kamares, Glinista, and then Ternitza, to 
which latter village I descend in forty minutes, and 
then proceed to the ruins of a Hellenic fortress, 
situated about midway between Kamares and Gli- 
nista, which I observed from Dhadhi on my former 
visit. It is distant forty minutes from Ternitza, 
and occupied a rocky point of the mountain on the 
edge of the plain. Some of the towers remain 
nearly entire. The masonry is generally of the 
third order, but contains some pieces of the poly- 
gonal kind; the space enclosed is a triangle, of 
which none of the sides is more than 250 yards. 
At the summit is a circular Acropolis of about two 
acres, preserving the remains of an opening into 
the town. These are probably the ruins of Dry- 
mus or Drymea, where Pausanias noticed an an- 
cient temple of Ceres, containing an upright statue 
of the goddess in stone, and in whose honour a 
festival was celebrated named the Thesmophoria. 
From the Paledkastro, I proceed, in thirty-five 
minutes, directly across the plain to the bridge 
near the mills already mentioned. This space is 
one continued corn-field, with an excellent soil. 
It is not yet ploughed for sowing. From the 
bridge we ascend, in forty minutes, to Dhadhi. 
At a third of the distance is the Kalyvia of Dhadhi, 
consisting of upwards of one hundred huts for the 
use of the labourers and cattle of the Dhadhiotes. 
The space between Dhadhi and the river is a tri- 
angular slope, of which the village forms the ver- 
tex : at the river side or hase the triangle is about 
three miles long ; to the eastward it is bounded by 
a ridge which descends from Parnassus and forms 
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a projection at the river;-and on the third side 
the triangle terminates in the point near the mills. 
Dhadhi, which is in the district of Livadhia, now 
contains five hundred families, having been much 
increased by emigrants flying from Turkish extor- 
tions in districts less protected at Constantinople 
than Livadhia has the good fortune to be, from its 
being a Vakif of Mecca. It will probably not be 
long, however, before Dhadhi and Livadhia itself 
will suffer from the encroachment of Aly Pasha. 
Two handsome churches and a school have lately 
been built, and there is a large monastery of the 
Panaghia on the side of the mountain above the 
town. The houses are generally upon the same 
plan, consisting of two small rooms and a gallery 
in front of them. The galleries, for the most part, 
face the south-east, so that the gable ends of the 
houses, in which there is generally one small win- 
dow, look down the slope. The people appear in- 
dustrious and civil. The lands on the declivity 
below the village, although stony, yield a tolerable 
return in wheat and barley. In the valley below, 
where the soil is excellent, the return is eight to 
one, and would undoubtedly be much greater with 
a better mode of agriculture. The cotton-grounds 
which are below the narrow part of the valley, 
consume all the water of the Cephissus in summer, 
and leave it dry as far as the junction of the 
Mavronero in the plain below Daulis. 

A height which rises from the western side of 
the village of Dhadhi and is named the Paled- 
kastro, from some remains of Hellenic walls encir- 
cling the summit, was evidently the Acropolis of a 
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town which occupied the side of the same rocky 
height, as far as the edge of the cultivated slope 
of Dhadhi. 

An inscription in a church on the summit of the 
hill shows this city to have been Amphicleia: a 
fact very useful in arranging the τοποθεσία of the 
Phocian towns. Amphicleia, indeed, is not named 
in the inscription; but as the monument was 
erected in the sacred inclosure of Bacchus, in 
honour of one of his high-priests, and as Amphi- 
cleia was noted for the worship and orgies of that 
deity, there can be little doubt of the identity ; 
especially as Pausanias has not described any other 
town of this valley as having contained a temple 
of Bacchus. The orgies were celebrated in a 
secret cell, into which Pausanias was not permitted 
to enter. The inscription appears to be nearly of 
his time, for the titles of the priest are exactly re- 
ferrible to the political state in which he found 
Greece. Marcus Ulpius Damasippus, therefore, 
in whose honour the monument was raised, was 
one of those priests who enounced the oracles of 
Bacchus when under the influence of the Great 
God, as he is termed in the inscription, and who 
interpreted the dreams of suppliants for the cure 
of their diseases. The monument was erected by 
Quintilia Plutarcha, the wife of Damasippus, by 
authority of the council and people '. 

A papas of Dhadhi, who has succeeded to the 
influence of the high-priest of Bacchus in this 


* The Inscription, when written in the cursive character, is as 
follows :— 
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place, and who has lately purchased a part of the 
fertile valley on the banks of the Cephissus, near 
the bridge, points out to me from the church 
in the Paledkastro the remains of another Hel- 
lenic ruin on the left bank of a deeply incased 
réma, at a tjiftlik called Mulki, immediately below 
the ruined mosque and village of Verzana, which 
is said to have been formerly the chief town of this 
district. 

Nov. 30.—Quitting Dhadhi at 9.30 for Velitza, 
we continue to follow the foot of the great summits 
of Parnassus nearly on the same level with Dhadhi ; 
the Cephissus remaining at a distance of two or 
three miles to the left. Having arrived at 9.52 
at an opening between the acclivities of Par- 
nassus, where the ridge of Dhadhi terminates to 
the eastward, we begin to descend, though still 

Ψηφίσματι βουλῆς καὶ δήμου. Μ. Οὔλπιον Δαμάσιππον, 
τὸν ἀρχιερέα τοῦ μεγάλου θεοῦ Διονύσου, τὸν Bowrdoyny, πατρὸς 
Βοιωτάρχον, Φωκάρχην, ᾿Αμφικτύονα, Θεήκολον, Πανέλληνα, "Αρ- 
χοντα καὶ τὰς ἄλλας πάσας ἐν τῇ πατρίδι τελέσαντα λιτουργίας, 
Κιντύλια Πλουτάρχη ἡ γυνὴ τὸν ἴδιον ἄνδρα εὐνοίας καὶ ἀρετῆς 
ἕνεκεν Διονύσου ἐν repéver.—See Inscription, No. 20, 


The following is the passage 
of Pausanias, which illustrates 
this document. It is imperfect, 
but the parts bearing upon the 
inscription are not doubtful, 
and the deficient words may 
be supplied by those between 
the brackets:—Oedic δὲ pa- 
λιστα ἄξιόν (ἐστιν ἄδυτον, ἐν 


@) Διονύσῳ δρῶσιν ὄργια" ἔσο- 


doc ἐς τὸ ἄδυτον, οὐδὲ ἐν φα- 


νερῷ σφισιν ἄγαλμα, οὐκ ἔστι" 
λέγεται δὲ ὑπὸ ᾿Αμφικλειέων 
μάντιν τέ σφισι τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον 
καὶ βοηθὸν νόσων καθεστηκέναι" 
τὰ μὲν δὴ νοσήματα αὐτοῖς ᾿Αμ- 
φικλειεῦσι καὶ τοῖς προσοικοῦσιν 
ἰᾶται δ ὀνειράτων" πρόμαντις 
δὲ ὁ ἱερεύς ἐστι χρᾷ δὲ ἐκ τοῦ 
θεοῦ Kxaroxoc.—Pausan. Pho- 
cic; C233: 
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having the steep sides of the upper heights of Par- 
nassus close on the right. At 10.15 a road to the 
left conducts to Turkokhério and Télanda, and on 
the opposite side of the Cephissus is seen the village 
of Modhi, on the side of Mount Fondana, which, 
except around that village, is uncultivated and 
covered with shrubs. Towards Velitza, where we 
arrive at 11.15, the Parnassian slope also becomes 
very stony and uncultivated: this village, which 
contains sixty or seventy families, is situated exactly 
at the footof the great heights of the mountain, where 
a torrent, issuing from them, flows in a broad gra- 
velly bed at the foot of precipices which defend the 
eastern side of Velitza. A gentle slope about four 
miles in length falls from the village to the Cephissus. 
The higher lands produce wheat and barley, the 
lower cotton and maize, which are watered by de- 
rivations from the torrent. 

Velitza occupies the exact site of an ancient 
polis, the ruined walls of which inclose the modern 
houses to the west and south, and are continued on 
the former side so as to include also a triangular 
space of nearly the same superficial extent as the 
village, on the face of a rocky peak which over- 
hangs it, and immediately above which rises one 
of the highest of the snowy summits of Parnassus. 
On some parts of the height the walls occupy situ- 
ations to which it would be difficult to climb. 
Along the edge of the cliffs on the eastern side of 
the Acropolis and modern village no walls are 
traceable. Some of the towers are extant to more 
than half their original height, with masonry in 
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regular courses about eighteen inches high. The 
material is the same as that of the rocky peak 
behind the village, giving, together with that 
peak, a white appearance to the place at a dis- 
tance, which probably suggested the modern 
name. The church of Velitza is large and ancient, 
in the form of a Greek cross, with a dome in the 
middle; among many spoils of Hellenic buildings 
in the walls and pavement, is an inscribed stone of 
a concave form, inserted in the usual semi-circular 
recess behind the altar, from which we learn that 
the ruins are those of Tithorea'. The torrent was 
named Cachales, according to Pausanias, whose 
remark, that the inhabitants descended to it for 
the purpose of obtaining water’, accords with the 
height of the village above the torrent. The town 
had declined for a generation before the time of 
the Greek traveller, who noticed, however,’ a the- 
atre, the inclosure of an ancient agora, an alsos and 
temple of Minerva containing a statue of the god- 


* Αὐτοκράτορα Νέρβαν Καίσαρα, ἀρχιερέα μέγιστον, δημαρχικῆς 
ἐξουσίας, ὕπατον τὸ δ΄, πατέρα πατρίδος, ἡ πόλις Τιθορέων καὶ 


T. Φλαβιος Σώκλαρος καὶ Τ. Φλαβιος Αἀπασ . . . - καὶ 
T. Φλάβιος Πωλλιανὸς ΓΑριστος. 


The fourth consulship οἵ 
Nerva was in A.D, 98, which 
is therefore the date of the in- 
scription. 

? Ποταμὸς δὲ παρὰ τῶν Τι- 
θορέων τὴν πόλιν ποτόν σφισι 
γίνεται, καταβαίνουσί τε ἐπὶ 


\ μὲ \ > / \ 
ΤΡ ὄχθην και ANVOLEVOLC TO 


1 ~ ΄ 
ὕδωρ" ὄνομα δέ ἐστιν αὐτῷ Κα- 


xaAnc.—Pausan. Phocic. c. 32. 

The name was derived from 
καχλάζω, which expresses the 
sound of water flowing over 
κάχληκες, or pebbles. Thus 
Theocritus describes the sea: 
καλὰ κύματα dovya καχλά- 
ζοντα ἐπ᾽ αἰγιαλοῖο.---14]]. 6, 
v. 13. 
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dess, and a monument in memory of Phocus and 
his wife Antiope. 

In the time of Herodotus, Tithorea was known 
by the name of Neon ; it was one of the towns oc- 
cupied by the Persians in their progress through 
Phocis, after they had forced the defile of Thermo- 
pyle, when many of the Phocians took refuge in Am- 
phissa, and others in the highest parts of Parnassus, 
particularly on Mount Tithorea, near Neon, because 
it was spacious, and capable of containing ereat num- 
bers of them’. As this description is scarcely appli- 
cable to the peak immediately above Velitza, which 
is not very spacious, was included within the walls 
of Tithorea, and could hardly have been excluded 
from those of Neon, unless that city occupied a 
much lower site, it might be supposed that the 
Mount Tithorea of Herodotus was the great summit 
of Parnassus above the peak of Velitza, which seems 
the more likely, as Pausanias affirms that Tithorea 
was the name anciently applied to the district”, and 
that it was not until the population of the neigh- 
bouring villages was collected within the city which 
subsisted until his time that the name of Tithorea 
was given to it. Plutarch, however, in the life of 
Sylla, favours the opposite opinion. He relates, that 
when Hortensius marched from Thessaly to effect 
a junction with Sylla on the frontiers of Phocis and 
Beeotia, Caphis a Phocian led him round through 


Ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἐπιτηδέη δέξασθαι Herodot. J. 8. c. 82. Pausan. 


ὅμιλον τοῦ Παρνησσοῦ ἡ κορυφὴ ῬῬΠοοῖο. c. 82. 
2 


\ ΄ὔ Τ᾽ ΄, 3... 8 ~ e€ / Wf 
κατὰ Νέωνα πόλιν κειμένη er TH ἁπασῃ χώρᾳ. 


ς CI , 5 bd = 
EWUTNC Τιθορέα οὐυνομα αὑτῃ.--- 
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Parnassus for the purpose of avoiding Thermopyle, 
which was in the hands of the army of Mithra- 
dates, and that on this occasion the circuitous route 
issued below Tithorea :—-‘‘a place,” adds Plutarch, 
‘<not such as the present city, but only a fortress 
upon a precipitous rock, where the Phocians of old 
took refuge from Xerxes.’”” Whence it is evident 
that he supposed the peak of Velitza to have been the 
Mount Tithorea of Herodotus. However this may 
have been, we learn at least from the same passage of 
the biographer, that the city destroyed by the Per- 
sians was not yet revived in the Mithradatic war, and 
as Greece was in the lowest state of misery between 
that time and the beginning of the Roman Empire, 
it was not probably until the latter period that the 
Tithorea was built, which Plutarch, Pausanias, and 
the inscription of Velitza, demonstrate to have ex- 
isted in the time of Nerva and the Antonines. The 
extant walls, by the regularity of their masonry, 
exactly accord with that degree of antiquity. 

If the numbers of Pausanias are correct, the 
district of Tithore was extensive, for he describes a 
sacred adytum of Isis belonging to it distant forty 
stades, and a temple of Aisculapius Archagetes at 
a distance of seventy stades. At the former there 
was a festival twice a year, and a fair for the sale 
of slaves and cattle. Some of the sacred rites were 
borrowed from the Egyptians. At the Asclepieium 
there were habitations for the servants and suppli- 
ants of Aesculapius, and a temple which contained 
a bearded statue of the god in stone. Pausanias has 
not left us any means of judging of the direction of 
either of these places from the city of Tithorea. 
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The district in his time was celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of its olive oil. 

Tithorea is one of those situations abounding in 
Greece, which were so well adapted to influence 
the manners and character of the people, and to 
produce the picturesque and poetical in every thing 
relating to them. The distant prospect in the 
northern and eastern quarters of the horizon is no 
less beautiful than the nearer view of the great sum- 
mits of Parnassus appearing through the rocky ra- 
vine of the Cachales, and which being now covered 
with snow, add a brilliant contrast to the woody pre- 
cipices of the mountain. The modern houses inter- 
spersed with gardens, and the ruined walls of the 
ancient city, complete the embellishments of this 
interesting scene. There is no road in common 
use from Velitza across the mountain, either to 
Arakhova or Kastri, and the inhabitants penetrate 
no farther than a woody slope at a small distance, 
where they cut fire wood. In the time of Pausa- 
nias there were two roads from Tithorea across the 
mountain to Delphi, one direct', the other longer, 
but practicable to wheel carriages. The two routes 
probably coincided as far as the extremity of the 
ravine of the Cachales, after which the carriage 
road may have crossed the plain anciently belong- 
ing to Lycoreia, and now to Arakhova, and below 
the latter may have joined the road to Delphi from 
the Schiste, thus diverging to the left of the direct 


* Pausanias (Phocic. c. 82.) number cannot be correct, as 
assigns 80 stades as the length the direct distance is hardly 
of the shorter road, but this less than 12 G.M. 
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route from Tithorea, which probably joined that 
from Lilea, just above the Delphic cliffs, where 
remains of the ancient way still exist. It is not 
impossible that the carriage road might still be 
traced by the marks of the wheels in the rocks. 

The Proestés of Velitza, an old man whom | 
find winding cotton in his gallery, shows me, on 
the opposite side of the Cephissian valley, the small 
village of Léfta, which he has often visited, and 
out of respect to its Hellenic remains calls Lefto- 
poli. It lies a little to the right of the pass of 
Fondana, on the modern route from Pundonitza to 
Turkokhorio, the position of which may be recog- 
nized at a great distance by a remarkable rocky 
peak, near one of the highest summits of the ndges 
of Cnemis. 

Meletius reports the following inscription as ex- 
isting at Lefta in his time: 

Αὐτοκράτορα Καίσαρα Μάρκον Αὐρήλιον Eboe Bij Σεβαστὸν Μέ- 
γίστον, ἡ Βουλὴ καὶ 6 Δῆμος ᾿Ελατέων. 

This inscription, therefore, as well as the modern 
name, leave not a doubt of Lefta having been the 
site of Elateia, and the fact is confirmed by every 
mention of it in ancient history. Lefta, like Ve- 
litza, stands at the head of a long slope reaching 
to the river, from which it is a mile more distant 
than Velitza. Placed about the middle of the 
great fertile basin which extends near twenty miles 
from the narrows of the Cephissus below Amphi- 
cleia, to those which are at the entrance. into 
Beotia, it was admirably situated for commanding 
the passes leading into Southern Greece from the 
Transetean provinces. Hence it may have been, 

13 
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that Elateia, which was unknown to Homer, became, 
under a different state of societyand general politics, 
the greatest city in Phocis, and about the time when 
Greece was threatened with subjection to Macedo- 
nia, was more important than Delphi itself. Elateia 
was then the key of Southern Greece, as Demos- 
thenes and Aischines show, as well as the conster- 
nation of the Athenians, when Philip seized the 
place, not long before the battle of Cheroneia’. 

A little below Lefta stands the large village of 
Dhragomano, or Tragomano, to the left of which 
is seen Esséd, or Turkokhério, not far from the 
river side. Near the road from Velitza to Turko- 
kh6rio, on the right bank of the Cephissus, are the 


vestiges of a Hellenic town. 


* Pausanias (Phocic. c. 34.) 
describes Elateia as the largest 
town in Phocis except Delphi, 
and as situated over against 
Amphicleia, the road thither 
leading, for the greater part, 
through the plain of the Ce- 
phissus, and gently rising to 
the walls of Elateia, which is 
exactly conformable to the 
reality.—Strabo, p. 424. 

Pausanias admired the agora 
of Elateia, in which was the 
stele of Elatus and a temple of 
Aisculapius, containing a beard- 
less statue of the god, made by 
two Athenian artists, Timocles 
and Timarchides. The Elatei- 
enses had also a theatre; an an- 
cient brazen image of Minerva; 

G 


The ruins are now 


and on the summit of a steep 
mountain, 20 stades above the 
city, a temple of Minerva Cra- 
neea, containing anarmed statue 
of the goddess, by the sons of 
Polycles of Athens, who had 
represented on the shield of 
the goddess the same subjects 
which adorned that of Minerva 
in the Parthenon, namely, the 
battle of the Amazons and the 
Gigantomachia. There were 
stoze and habitations for the 
servants of the temple, and 
particularly for the priest, who 
was a boy constantly residing 
there for five years and then 


changed for another. Some 


remains of the temple still exist 
on the mountain above Lefta. 


2 
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called Palea Fiva. Meletius writes the name Παλαιαὶ. 
Θῆβαι, but Φήβα is the vulgar pronunciation in this 
part of the country. 

Having now visited either in this or my former 
journey, the principal ancient positions in the 
valleys of the Upper Cephissus and its branches, 
and having ascertained the situation of some 
which I have not visited, I shall endeavour to 
apply the ancient names to the several sites which 
still bear evidences of antiquity, taking for granted 
from what has already been stated, that those 
of Amphicleia, Tithorea, and Elateia, are indis- 
putably determined. It seems almost equally 
certain, that the Paledkastro or Hellenic ruins, 
half a mile westward of the Kefalovryses, or 
sources of the Cephissus, which I visited on my 
former journey, having crossed thither from Delphi 
by Aguriani, are the remains of Lilea; that route 
being the most direct and easy passage across the 
mountain, could not have been any other than the 
road alluded to by Pausanias, when he says that 
the distance from Delphi to Lilza was 180 stades’, 
with which our time distance of six hours and a 
half sufficiently accorded. As to the remark of 
Pausanias, that the source of the Cephissus very 
often issues from the earth, especially towards 
noon, with a noise resembling the roaring of a 
bull, I was not surprised to find that the present 
natives had never made any such observation at 
Kefalovryses, though they admit that the water 


! Pausan. Phocic. ο, 33. 
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often rises suddenly from the ground in larger 
quantities than usual, which cannot but be accom- 
panied with some noise. The Megales Vryses, on 
the other hand, do not intermit, and are sur- 
rounded with marshy ground. 

I am thus particular in showing that the ruins 
at Paledkastro are those of Lilea, because the de- 
scription which Pausanias has given of Charadra, 
as situated on a lofty rock’, agrees in this par- 
ticular with the ruins. But there are some insur- 
mountable objections to the site being that of Cha- 
radra. Upon an examination of them, it is found 
that all the principal part of the city stood in the 
plain at the foot of the rocks, that the precipitous 
part was the citadel only, that the whole was a 
much larger place than one can imagine Charadra 
to have been; and that exactly at the Kefalo- 
vryses, where we should in that case be inclined 
to look for Lilea, there are no remains except 
those of a single building, probably a temple, 
which may have been sacred to the river-god 
himself, as Pausanias states, that sacred rites in 
honour of Cephissus were celebrated at the sources 
of the river*.. When to these considerations is, 


* An absurd idea prevailed, 
and which had been sanctioned 


' Xapdépa δὲ εἴκοσι σταδίοις 


> ,ὔ > is} ε \ ε μὰ 
ἀπωτέρω ἐστὶν ὑπὲρ ὑψηλοῦ 


, ~ a 
κειμένη κρημνοῦ καὶ ὕδατος ot 
᾽ a 1g “1 
ἐνταῦθα σπανίζουσιν ἄνθρω- 
ποι ποτὸν δέ σφισι ποταμός 
ἐστι Xapadpoc κατερχομένοις 


ε , 339 BN ‘Stas 
οσον τρια ET αὐὕτὸον σταοια 


, \ + 
ἐκδίδωσιν δὲ ἐς τὸν Κηφισσόν.--- 


Pausan. Phocie. ο. 33. 


by Alceeus in a hymn to Apol- 
lo, that the Castalia at Delphi 
was derived from the sources 
of the Cephissus, although in 
fact the former is in a much 
higher situation. To show 
their belief in the fable, or 
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added the testimony of the same ancient traveller 
that the Charadrei suffered from a want of water, 
whereas there are some abundant springs close to 
the ancient walls at Paledkastro, with the Kefalo- 
vryses at a very short distance; and when it is 
further remarked that Pausanias describes the tor- 
rent of Charadra as being three stades distant 
from the town, whereas that of Paledkastro is 
close to the ruined walls, we can have no hesita- 
tion in rejecting the opinion that Paledkastro was 
Charadra, and cannot but conclude that it was 
Lileea. 

It then becomes a question whether Charadra, 
which Pausanias places at twenty stades beyond 
Lilea, coming from Delphi, stood at Suvala to 
the eastward, or at Mariolates to the westward of 
Paledkastro, at both which places there are re- 
mains of a small fortified town. Tworeasons sup- 
port the former opinion : 1. The distance of twenty 
stades is nearly that of Suvala from Paledkastro, 
whereas Mariolates is more distant; and 2. The 
torrent at the latter does not join the Cephissus, 
but is a branch of the river of Gravia, which itself 
joins the Apostolia before the latter is united with 
the Cephissus. 

Placing Amphicleia at Dhadhi, there can hardly 
remain a doubt that the ruins opposite to it at 
Mulki, below Verzana, where a torrent unites with 


their veneration for it, the ἄλλα ὁπόσα νομίζουσιν,) into 
Lilzenses on certain stated the source of the Cephissus, 
days, threw cakes and other which were said to reappear in 
things, regulated by ancient the Castalia.—Pausan. Phoc. 
custom, (πέμματα ἐπιχώρια καὶ ο. 8. 
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the Cephissus, are those of Tithronium ; for Pau- 
sanias describes that place as being in the plain, 
(meaning the valley,) fifteen stades beyond Am- 
phicleia'—that is to say beyond Amphicleia, ac- 
cording to the direction which he had been pur- 
suing from Delphi by Lilea ; and the distance of 
those ruins from Dhadhi, although I think under- 
rated at fifteen stades, is not far from the truth. 
The ruins near Klinista, which I visited from 
Ternitza, accord equally with those of Drymea, 
those ruins being about twenty stades from the 
former, which is the distance stated by the ancient 
traveller between Tithronium and Drymea, though 
in this instance also the interval assigned by Pausa- 
nias appears to me to be below the reality. The 
three places were so situated that we may easily 


1 


᾿Αμφικλεί δὲ ἀ Ἵ 
μφικλείας δὲ ἀπωτέρω 
ἢ 1> m9 ay 
σταδίοις πεντεκαίδεκα ἐστι Τι- 
͵ : ΠΕΡ ΕΝ ΤΥ τῇ 
θρώνιον ἐν πεδίῳ κείμενον" παρ 
Ἔκ 
Τιθρωνίου δὲ εἴκοσιν ἐς Δρυ- 


΄ \ >\ 2 ve 
έχεται δὲ οὐδὲν ἐς μνήμην. 


μαίαν στάδιοι: καθότι δὲ αὕτη 
ἡ ὁδὸς καὶ ἡ ἐς Δρυμαίαν ἐξ 
᾿Αμφικλείας ἡ εὐθεῖα περὶ τὸν 
Κηφισσὸν συμμίσγουσιν, ἔστιν 
᾿Απόλλωνος 


ταῦθα ἄλσος τε καὶ βωμοί: πε- 


Τιθρωνεῦσιν ἐν- 
ye \ \ ΩΣ ἃ of \ 
ποίηται δὲ Kal ναός" ἄγαλμα δὲ 
οὐκ ἔστιν" ἀπέχει δὲ ᾿Αμφικλείας 
ἡ Δρυμαία σταδίους ὀγδοήκοντα 
42 , Ω 5) Νὴ ᾿ς 
ἀποτραπέντι ἐς ἀριστερὰν, | Δρύ- 


μος καλουμένη] κατὰ Ηροδότου 


* Herodot 


Adyoue*, Ναυβολεῖς δὲ τὰ ἀρ- 
χαιότερα" καὶ οἰκιστὴν [λέγου- 
σιν) οἱ ἐνταῦθα γενέσθαι σφισι 
Δή- 
μῆτρος δὲ θεσμοφόρου Δρυμαίοις 


ε ,ὔ > 3 ~ or, 
ἱερὸν ἐστιν ἀρχάιον Και ἄγαλμα 


Φῶκον παῖδα τοῦ Αἰάκου. 


ὀρθὸν λίθου πεποίηται" καὶ αὐτῇ 
Θεσμοφόρια ἑορτὴν ἄγουσιν ἐπέ- 
recoy.—Pausan. ῬΠοοῖο. ο, 33. 

Naubolus, from whom the 
Naubolenses took their name, 
was an ancient Phocian hero, 
the father of Iphitus: Ἰφίτου 
Nav#orwodo.—Hom. 1]. B. v. 
518, and one of the Argonauts, 
Apollod. 1. 1. ὁ. 9. 


ARO. ὁ. 98. 
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imagine Pausanias to have been correct in his subse- 
quent remark, that the road from Amphicleia to 
Drymeea joined that from Tithronium to Drymea 
near the Cephissus ; since it might be more con- 
venient to follow the river from Tithronium to 
Drymeea, than to make a more direct course over 
the heights. As Pausanias adds that, at the junc- 
tion of the roads, there was a grove containing 
altars and a temple of Apollo without a statue, 
within the limits of the Tithronenses; and that the 
turning to the left led to Drymza, it seems evident 
that the grove of Apollo stood on the left bank of 
the Cephissus, and that the direct road from Am- 
phicleia crossed the Cephissus near the temple, 
where a turning to the right led to Tithronium and 
on the left to Drymea. 

The words of Pausanias, therefore, so perfectly 
accord, in their general purport, with the three 
positions of Dhadhi, and the two ancient sites below 
Verzana and Ternitza, that we may be assured of 
the identity of the two latter with Tithronium and 
Drymea respectively, although the number of 
stades stated in the text of the ancient traveller 
may not be correct. The error, indeed, in the word 
eighty, which he assigns as the number of stades 
between Amphicleia and Drymeea, is self-evident, 
if the two other distances, which amount only to 
thirty-five stades, are correct. 

As Pausanias has not noticed any of the places, 
of which remains are still found in or around the 
valley lying westward of the sites of Drymea and 
Lileea, it may be inferred that no part of that valley 
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belonged, at least in his time, to the Phocic com- 
munity, but was all included in Doris, the position 
of which district on this frontier of Phocis is clearly 
shown by Lilea, Drymea and Tithronium having 
been sometimes attributed to Doris’. Herodotus 
describes Doris as lying between Trachinia and 
Phocis, and as occupying a breadth of only thirty 
stades. The Persians marched through it from 
Trachinia, but spared it because the Dorians had 
joined them, after which ‘‘following the Cephissus, 
they destroyed every thing ; and burnt the cities 
Drymus, Charadra, Erochus, Tethronium, Amphi- 
cea, Neon, the cities of the Pedieis, and Tritzeis, 
Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, and Abe ?.” 
Erochus and Tritea not being even named by 
Pausanias, their site was perhaps unknown in his 
time, and it is a mere conjecture, deduced from 
the order of the enumeration of Herodotus, and the 
general distribution of the other ancient sites, that I 
have placed those names on the map. The city of 
the Pedienses we might presume, from the same 
indication added to that of the name, to have stood 
near the Cephissus, in some part of the plain be- 
tween Tithorea and Elateia. It is precisely in this 
situation, that the ruins at Palea Fiva are found. 
As Herodotus has not named Ledon, it is not im- 
probable that the city of the Pedienses may be the 
same place as Ledon, which, in the time of Pausa- 


* Ptolem. 1.3. c.15. Philip- Elatiam, &c.—Liv. 1. 28. c. 7. 
pus Tritonon [lege Tithronium] Schol. Pindar, Pyth. 1. v. 121. 
et Drymas Doridis, parva atque Schol. Aristoph. Plut. v. 385. 
ignobilia oppida cepit: inde " Herodot. 1. 8. c. 31, 33. 
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nias had been abandoned, and the name transferred 
to a few habitations on the river’s bank, forty stades 
below the former position’. 

Lilea not being comprehended by Herodotus 
among the towns which were destroyed by the 
Persians, would seem at that time to have belonged 
to the Dorienses, who, having medized, were spared 
by the invaders*. Whence, probably, some later 
authors have ascribed it to Doris, though in general 
it was considered a Phocic city. But it was evi- 
dently, therefore, on the frontier, and the ruins, 
consequently, at Mariolates and Gravia are cer- 
tainly those of two of the Dorian towns. The 
breadth of thirty stades, which Herodotus assigns 
to Doris, agrees nearly with the extent of the valley 
of the Apostolia from the foot of Mount Parnassus, 
where Mariolates and Gravia are situated, to that 
of Mount Gtta, where the road from Zituni to Sa- 
lona, after crossing that mountain by the pass of 
Nevrépoli, enters the valley of the Apostolia. It 
cannot be doubted, therefore, that all this valley was 
a part of Doris. From Strabo, likewise, notwith- 
standing the imperfection of his text, the extent and 
position of Doris may be understood, and even some 
details of its topography*. He observes that the 
Western Locris was separated from the Eastern by 
Mount Parnassus, which extended northward from 
the neighbourhood of Delphi to the junction of the 
(Etean with the AXtolian mountains, and to the 
Dorians which lay between them ;—that Phocis was 


+ Pausan. Phocic. c. 33. ° Strabo, pp. 417. 427. 
2 Herodot. 1. 8. c. 31. 
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thus conterminous with both divisions of Locris,— 
that on the western side of Parnassus dwelt the Locri 
Ozole, some of the Dorians and the A®tolians of 
Mount Corax, and on the eastern side of the same 
mountain the Phocians and the Dorians of Tetra- 
polis, who formed the larger portion of that nation, 
and who extended from Parnassus towards the 
east’. The latter passage of the Geographer ex- 
plains those authorities which ascribe to Doris a 
greater number of towns than four, and shows 
exactly the position both of the Tetrapolis and of 
the remaining portion of Doris. The latter, which 
lay between the Locri Ozole and Mount Corax, 
comprehended the mountains on the right, or 
western side, of the pass leading from Gravia to 
Salona. The towns of this portion of Doris would 
seem to have been Amphane and Metropolis, for 
Stephanus describes these as places in Doris’. 
According to Strabo, the four towns of the Tetra- 
polis, were Erineus, Bceum, Pindus and Cytinium, 
some of which names are confirmed by several 
other authors *. He adds, that Pindus stood above 
Erineus, that it was sometimes called Acyphas, 
and that a river of the same name as the town, 


1 


τὸ δὲ πρὸς ἕῳ Φωκεῖς καὶ 
Δωριεῖς οἱ πλείους, ἔχοντες τὴν 
Τετράπολιν παρακειμένην πως 
τῷ Παρνασσῷ πλεονάζουσαν δὲ 
τοῖς πρὸς ἕῳ μέρεσιν.---Ὁ. 417. 
Some correction must here be 
allowed in the bearing : a par- 
ticular in which the ancients 
were often inaccurate. The 


Tetrapolis confined upon the 
northern, not the eastern side 
of Parnassus. 

2 Stephan. in ᾿Αμφάναι, Av- 
pay, Μητρόπολις. 

5. Ptolem,. 15 ὃς. ὁ, 15, -Plin. 
1. 4. ο. 7. Scylax.—Scymn. 
Ch. v. 592. Diodor. 1. 4. ο. 67. 


1.11. cin79. 
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flowed by the walls’, and joined the Cephissus 
near Lilzea. 

It is evident, upon comparing this passage with 
my former remark, as to the junction of the river 
now called Apostolia with the Cephissus, not far 
below the sources of the latter, that the Apostolia 
was the ancient Acyphas or Pindus, and conse- 
quently, that upon its banks we should search for 
Erineus and Pindus. Of these the latter, as well 
from its name, which is a word belonging to a lofty 
situation, as from a remark of Strabo, that the 
town of Acyphas was considered to belong to the 
CEtzan cantons, was probably towards the sources 
of the river in the mountain, which is connected 
northward with the Patriotiko or Czta proper ; 
and which to the south gives rise to the river 
Mornés, which joins the sea near 'Epakto. The 
other two towns of the Tetrapolis were in the 
situations already noticed, at Mariolates and at 
Gravia. 

Of these, there can be little doubt that Gravia 
was the ancient Cytinium, Thucydides having de- 
scribed the position of Cytinium in a manner not 
to be mistaken, in his account of the expedition of 
Demosthenes from Naupactus, in the sixth year of 
the Peloponnesian war*; when Demosthenes in- 
tended, if he had been successful over the tolians, 
to have then passed through the Locri Ozole, 
leaving Parnassus on his right, to Cytinium of 
Doris, and from thence to descend into Phocis, 


' Strabo, p. 427.—Stepha- four towns, on the authority of 
nus (in ᾿Ακύφας) confirms the Theopompus. 
name of Acyphas as one of the ἘΠΕ ΠΟ clo. Coo. 


- 
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the people of which were to have assisted him 
against Beeotia. 

Gravia stands exactly at the northern entrance 
of the pass leading from the valley of Doris to the 
plain of Amphissa, in the middle of the isthmus in- 
cluded between the Malac and Crissean gulfs. 
The defile is formed by the ravines of two torrents 
flowing in opposite directions; namely, that of 
Gravia, which, as I have already remarked, joins 
the Apostolia near the union of the latter with the 
Cephissus, and that of another stream which crosses 
the plain of Amphissa into the Crissean Bay: the 
two ravines form a complete separation of the 
highlands of this part of Greece, dividing Parnassus 
from the mountains which are connected with the 
‘Etolian and Qitean summits, and which thus 
exactly correspond to the country of the ἀνὰ μέσον 
Δωριεῖς, or intermediate Dorians of Strabo. 

It is obvious that a fortified town at the entrance 
of such a defile, was of great military importance, 
and of this we find two examples in history, 
besides that which has already been alluded to. 
Soon after that unsuccessful expedition of De- 
mosthenes against AXtolia, Eurylochus, at the 
head of 2500 Spartans and 500 Heracliote, pre- 
pared to march from Delphi through the western 
Locris to assist the Attolians against Naupactus, 
and made choice on this occasion of Cytinium, as 
the place in which he secured the hostages whom 
he had received from the Locrians. But the most 
remarkable instance is, the occupation of Cytinium 
by Philip of Macedonia, when he took possession 
also of Elateia, not long before the battle of Che- 
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roneia'. It was on hearing that the Athenians 
had decreed to support the resistance of the Am- 
phissienses to the Amphictyonic council, that Philip 
took this step, of which the object and consequence 
were, the capture of Amphissa, the approach to 
that place from the northward having been com- 
pletely commanded by Cytinium. If Cytinium 
was at Gravia, it will follow that the ruins near 
Mariolates are those of Boeum. 

Herodotus relates that Doris was anciently named 
Dryopis’, but in later times they were distinguished, 
and Dryopis like Doris was a tetrapolis*. In the 
time of Strabo it was comprehended as well as the 
Parasopias, and a town named Ciniade, in the 
(Etea, which even included Acyphas of Doris to 
the 5.W., and Anticyra of Melis to the N.E*. It 
is evident, from these testimonies regarding Dry- 
opis, together with another fact stated by Strabo, 
namely, that Tymphrestus, at the sources of the 
Spercheius, now Velakhi, was a Dryopic mountain, 
that Dryopis occupied the mountainous country 
extending from the head of the valley of the Apos- 
tolia towards Mount Velukhi and Karpenisi. 

At 12.55 we quit Velitza, and continue to follow 
the foot of the great steeps of Parnassus at the head 
of a long slope, stony and quite uncultivated, which 
descends from our road to the river, until at 1.32, 
having a monastery of the Panaghia half an hour 
on the right, on the side of the mountain, we turn 


* Λυσιμαχίδης ᾿Αχαρνεύς" ἐπὶ 5 Herodot. 1. 8. c. 81. 
τούτου Φιλίππου καταλαβόντος ὅ Strabo, p. 484. 
᾿Ελάτειαν καὶ Kurivtoyv.—Phi- * Thid. 
lochor. ap. Dionys. p. 742. 
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to the left of the upper road leading to the Zimené 
pass, and descend towards the Stena (ra Στενὰ), as 
the narrow valley is now called, through which the 
Cephissus enters the Beotian plains. Having passed 
the Dhrakoplymata’, as two large natural basins 
in the ground are called, one of which is 150 yards 
in diameter, forming a perfect circle with a very 
regular hollow within, we leave, a quarter of an 
hour farther, the village of Aghia Marina a little 
on the right, and descend exactly in the direction 
of the peaked summit of Mount Khlom6, passing 
between the lower heights of Parnassus, and an in- 
sulated rocky hill which here terminates the upper 
or Phocian valley of the Cephissus. This hill, which 
stands exactly on the foot of the great slope of 
Parnassus, is very steep on every side except the 
south-east, where it throws out a low termination, 
between which and another low height quite insu- 
lated, there is a narrow plain. At the foot of the 
latter height, to the south, stands a village called 
Krevasara, and along its eastern side flows the Ce- 
phissus, beyond which is another small insulated 
height near the foot of a rocky mountain, which 
rises from thence and takes a north-eastern direc- 
tion towards Talanda. The approaches, therefore, 
to the straits leading into Beotia from the plain of 
Klateia, are on either side of the hill of Krevasara. 

To the left of the Cephissus are the small villages 
of Sfaka, Merali, Khabavo, and Bélissi vulgarly 


1 δρακοπλύματα : the word or terrible. The analogous 
δρύκων, properly a serpent, sig- name in English to δρακοπλύ- 
nifies, when thus used incom- para, would be, the Devil’s 
position, any thing monstrous wash-tubs. 
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called Belish'. Sfaka and Khiabavo are on oppo- 
site sides of the extremity of the mountain just 
mentioned; Merali stands on a small insulated 
height between them, and Bélissi is opposite to 
Khibavo, at the foot of a mountain similar and 
parallel to the former, and separated from it by a 
valley a mile in width. Between Merali and Kha- 
bavo, the river Kinéta issues from a small lake 
which extends northward round the extreme point 
of the mountain as far as Sfaka, and having received 
a torrent which rises in Mount Khlom6, joins the 
Cephissus, near the khan of the Kady which I visited 
in my former journey, and which stands on the 
right bank of the latter river, two miles below 
Krevasara, where is a bridge over the river in the 
narrowest part of the Stena or Straits. Though the 
lake which feeds the Kinéta is supplied from sub- 
terraneous springs, these are not always sufficient 
to afford a running stream in summer. At 2.23 
we arrive at Bissikéni’, vulgarly Bishkén, which 
stands in a narrow plain between the heights of 
Parnassus and the larger and more western of the 
two insulated rocky heights before mentioned. 
The proestés and inhabitants know of no ancient 
remains in this vicinity, except at a height on the 
left bank of the Kinéta, and a tower at the south- 
eastern extremity of the heights in proceeding from 
Bissikéni to the bridge near the Kady’s Khan. The 
latter is described by the proestds as a μαστορικὸν 
πρᾶγμα, Meaning such as modern masons construct, 


1 U 
Σῴφακα, Μεραλὴ, Χούμπαβος, Μπέλισσι. 
2. Μπισσικένι. 
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but the remains near Bélissi, he states to be of large 
wrought masses of stone. Their position in the 
Stena seems to correspond exactly with that of 
Parapotamii as indicated by Theopompus, who, in 
a passage preserved by Strabo, states that Para- 
potamii stood at a distance of forty stades from 
Cheeroneia in the entrance from Beeotia into Phocis, 
on a height of moderate elevation, situated between 
Parnassus and Mount Edylium,—that these two 
mountains were separated from each other by an 
interval of five stades, through which the Cephissus 
flowed ; and that Mount Edylium extended from 
thence sixty stades as far as Hyphanteium, on 
which Orchomenus was built '. 

Having remained half an hour at Bissikéni, we 
proceed, in one hour precisely, to Dhavlia. The 
road follows an opening which separates the higher 


‘ Ap. Strabo, n. p- 424. of Strabo, that Anemoreia stood 
According to the text of Stra- ona part of Mount Parnassus, 
bo, Theopompus added the re- which served as a boundary be- 
mark that Parapotamii served tween the Delphi and the other 
as a boundary to the people of Phocians, when the Lacede- 
Panopeus, Daulis and Ambrys- monians had separated the for- 
sus (ApPpveéac), but this last mer from the rest of the Phocic 
word is obviously erroneous, community, there seems no si- 
Ambryssus having been near  tuation that will conform to the 
the Corinthiac Gulf: perhaps _ several data so well as that ad- 
we ought to read ’Aveuwpéac, vanced summit of the Parnas- 
for the verse of Homer Oir sian ridge which lies to the 
᾿Αγεμώρειαν καὶ Ὑάμπολιν ἀμ: — south of Bissikéni, and which 
φενέμοντο, by coupling Anemo- forms with the opposite moun- 
reia with Hyampolis, appears tain, Edylium, the pass of Pa- 
to place the former on this fron- rapotamu, or Stend of the 
tier of Phocis. If we compare — Cephissus. 
this indication with the remark 

VOL. II. H 
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Parnassian ridges from the advanced mountain 
which forms the western side of the Stena of the 
Cephissus. The pass is a narrow valley, cultivated 
only in the parts towards Dhavlia. The road is 
much shorter than by the Stena, and in winter has 
the further advantage of avoiding the marshy or 
muddy valley near that river. It is probably the 
route by which Hortensius eluded the enemy in the 
Elatic Plain, and effected a junction with Sylla at 
Patronis'. The issue of the pass is at the upper 
extremity of a vale branching from the plain of 
Cheroneia, and terminating at the foot of the great 
summits of Parnassus. Many streams water this 
valley, turn several mills, and then uniting take 
a northerly course, close to the foot of the heights 
by the village Khasnési, below which the stream 
enters the plain and joins the Mavroner6 or Mavro- 
néri, a copious perennial stream, which issues from 
the foot of the same mountain a mile beyond Khas- 
nési. On the southern face of the height which 
bounds the vale to the south, stands the village 
of Dhavlia, separated by a hollow from another 
height, on which are some remains of the Acropolis 
of the ancient Daulis. The name had assumed 
the form Δαυλεία as early as the time of Strabo, 
but is now by the vulgar more commonly accented 
on the last syllable, Dhavlia. The modern village 
belongs to Hassan Bey of Livadhia, now residing 
in'Egripo, and whose father was pasha of the latter 
place. It contains forty houses. The inhabitants 
cultivate vineyards in the upper valleys and on the 


1 Plutarch. in Sylla. 
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sides of the hills, and corn in the plain below, and 
exercise the trade of agoyates with their mules. 
Dec. 1.—The vale between Dhavlia and the 
site of the ancient Daulis is covered with vine- 
yards, and refreshed by many springs and rivulets, 
which, in the plain below, join a branch of the 
Cephissus called Platania, which receives all the 
torrents from the adjacent slopes of Parnassus, Cir- 
plus and Helicon, and has its extreme sources at 
Dhistomo, but is nevertheless dry insummer. The 
Platania unites with the Mavronéri very near the 
Junction of the latter with the Cephissus. It is to 
the Mavronéri that the Cephissus owes its water in 
summer, for 1 found it dry in July above the junc- 
tion of the Mavronéri, even as high up asa little be- 
low Dhadhi, where its waters were consumed by the 
plantationsof cottonand kalamb6kki, whereas it con- 
tained water below the junction of the Mavronéri, 
and even as far as Skripa. Hence, below the 
junction, the Cephissus is now called Mavronéri or 
Mavroneré, and above it the river of Dhadhi, or 
simply τὸ ποτάμι. Below the Kinéta, which it re- 
ceives in the narrowest part of the Stena, it turns 
to the eastward, and continues, all the way to Or- 
chomenus, to flow at asmall distance from the foot of 
the mountain which extends from the Sten4 to 
Skripa in a high stony ridge, subdivided into two 
nearly equal parts by a small branch of the river. 
This mountain, the same which I before described 
as parallel to that of Khabavo, and which Theopom- 
pus so clearly indicates under the name of Edylium, 
was sometimes called Acontium in its whole extent, 
for Strabo remarks that Mount Acontium extended 
H 2 
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from Orchomenus to Parapotamii', and attributes 
to it the same length as Theopompus’. Properly, 
however, it would seem that Hyphanteium was the 
eastern extremity of the ridge, Acontium its highest 
point, and Edylium the division of it westward of 
the small branch of the Cephissus above mentioned ; 
for Plutarch mentions a place called Assia as 
situated between Edylium and Acontium *. 

The entire circuit of the walls of the acropolis 
of Daulis, which seems to have been nearly cir- 
cular, and formed of masonry almost regular, may 
be traced on the summit of the height which rises 
opposite to the modern village to the south. Within 
the inclosure is an old church of St. Theodore, 
containing a marble inscribed with small and very 
ancient characters, so nearly obliterated that 1 
have not attempted to copy them; there is also an 
inscription of nameson a block of variegated marble. 
Three or four years ago, in the vineyards at the foot 
of the height on the north, a more interesting monu- 
ment was found, which having been conveyed to 
Dhavlia, now stands before the door of the church. 
It is a quadrangular stele, four feet six inches long, 
one foot three inches broad, and ten inches thick, 
adorned only with a simple moulding at the top. 


1 Πρότερον μὲν οὖν οἰκεῖσθαι 2 τὸ δὲ Δαύλιον (ἩἩδύλιον) 
Ν > , 7 La U 7 ΠΡ ΧΑ SF) ΝΣ ὯΝ 
τον Ορχόμενον φασιν ἐπὶ πεδίῳ. παρατείνειν Ep ἑξήκοντα στάδια 
ἐπιπολαζόντων δὲ τῶν ὑδάτων μεχρὶ τοὺ Ὑφαντείου ἐφ᾽ ᾧ κεῖται 
ἀνοικισθῆναι πρὸς τὸ ᾿Ακόντιον ὁ ’Opydpevoc.—Theopomp. ap. 
ὄρος παρατεῖνον ἐπὶ ἑξήκοντα Strab. p. 424. 
σταδίους μεχρὶ Παραποταμίων ὁ ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ ᾿Ακοντίου καὶ τοῦ 
τῶν ἐν τῇ Φωκίδι.---ϑίχαθο, ρ. ᾿Ἡδυλίου, πρὸς τοῖς λεγομένοις 
410. ’Acolotc.—Plutarch. in Syila. 
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One of the broad sides is inscribed with forty-seven 
lines, and one of the narrow sides with forty-nine 
lines. The monument records an arbitration con- 
cerning the property and boundaries of’ certain 
lands in the district of Daulis, made at Cheroneia 
on the 24th of October, in the year of our era 118 1. 
The following is a translation of the inscription on 
the broad dimension of the stone. 

“With good fortune to the consuls, the emperor 
Trajan Adrian Cesar Augustus, the second time, 
and Cneius Pedanius Fuscus Salinator, on the 9th 
of the Calends of November, in Cheroneia. Zo- 
pyrus, son of Aristion, and Parmenon, son of 
Zopyrus, acting on behalf of the city of Daulis, 
have witnessed the following as a faithful copy of 
the underwritten decision of Titus Flavius Eubulus: 
I, T. F. Eubulus, having been appointed judge 
and arbiter by the proconsul Casius Maximus, 
and having acted under the inspection of the pro- 
consul Valerius Severus, between Zopyrus son of 
Aristion and Parmenon son of Zopyrus and 
Memmius Antiochus, concerning the land in dis- 
pute, have, after hearing each side as long as they 
wished, and after an actual inspection of the place, 
and upon receiving an order from the excellent 
proconsul Clodius Granianus? to declare my deci- 
sion, adjudge as is underwritten. Four hundred and 


" See the Greek text at the vels in the East, vol. i. p- 459, 
end of this volume. Copies of vol. ii. p. 513. 
the inscriptions in Greek capi- * Thus it appears, that dur- 
tals may be seen in the Rev. ing the process there were three 
R. Walpole’s collection of Tra- different proconsuls. 
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thirty-five Phocic plethra of the land called Dryp- 
pius, which appear from the writings exhibited to 
me to have been purchased by Memmius An- 
tiochus from the heirs of Cleon, belong to 
Antiochus; whatever exceeds this quantity (n 
Dryppius) is the property of the city of the 
Daulienses. In like manner, in the land Euxyleia 
four hundred and thirty plethra I judge to belong 
to Antiochus, and the remainder to the city. The 
beginning of the measurements in the lands Dryp- 
piusand Euxyleia shall be commenced wherever An- 
tiochus may think proper ; but in Platanus and Mos- 
chotomez the measure for both parties shall begin 
in the same place, and from thence the remainder 
of the measurement shall proceed ; and in all these 
measurements no account shall be taken of tor- 
rents or rugged places, or such as cannot be culti- 
vated if they exceed the dimensions of ten sphyre’. 
The following persons were present: I, Titus Fla- 
vius EKubulus, have declared my determination and 
affixed my seal. Lucius Mestrius Soclarus ; Cleo- 
menes, son of Cleomenes; Neicon, son of Sym- 
phorus; Lamprias, son of Neicon; Zopyrus, son 
of Antipatrus ; Sosibius, son of Dracon; Neicon, 
son of Alexandrus ; Leon, son of Theodotus ; 
Callon, son of Phylax ; Cassius, son of Martianus. 
By a decree of the city.” 

On the narrow side of the stele is the following : 


* This is evidently a super- patches than ten sphyrze were 
ficial measure, probably adivi- not to be accounted for. 
sion of the plethrum. Smaller 
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«‘ The road to the Archagetes shall be two calami' 
in breadth. They shall jointly engrave the land- 
marks and boundaries of the measurements within 
the twentieth day of the twelfth month, we exa- 
mining them when they shall be engraved. Con- 
cerning the land Dryppius, we adjudge, from a 
view of the writing exhibited by Serapias, son of 
Zopyrus the agent’, and by the Archons Philon, 
son of Sosicrates, and Damon, son of Zopyrus, 
that if any thing should be wanting to the four 
hundred and thirty-five plethra assigned by the 
decision of Eubulus, Serapias shall have a right to 
demand it from the city of the Daulienses. These 
were present: 1, Curius Autobulus, adjudged, and 
sealed the first seal. 1, Nicephorus, son of Lyco- 
medes, adjudged ; I, Agasias, son of Timon, ad- 
judged; I, Publius Alius Damoxenus, sealed the 
fourth seal ; Eisid(otus) the fifth ; Metrodorus, son of 
Apollodotus of Anticyra ; Neicaretus, son of Pistus 
of Tithorea ; I, Tyrannus, son of Tyrannus, sealed ; 
Acindynus, son of Callicrates of Tithorea ; Sextus 
Cornelius Axiochus ; Eunus, son of Epaphras; I, 
Callinicus, son of Cleonicus of Tithorea, sealed.” 


1 The κάλαμος was a linear 
measure ; if it was nearly equal 
to the modern Italian canna, 
the road was about fifteen feet 
in breadth. 

ἢ τοῦ ἐγδίκου. Zopyrus was 
the colleague of Parmenon on 
behalf of Daulis in the former 


affair, to which this judgment 


was probably long posterior ; 
for it would seem that Zopyrus 
was now absent or dead, that 
one of his sons had obtained 
the interest of Antiochus in 
the land Dryppius, and that 
another was one of the Archons 
of Daulis. 
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Pausanias, who visited Daulis about fifty years 
after the date of this inscription, remarks, that 
there was a place in the Daulia named Tronis, 
where stood the heroic monument of a hero called 
the Archagetes, whom some supposed to be Xan- 
thippus, a warrior; others Phocus, son of Orny- 
tion'. It is evidently to this place that the begin- 
ning of the second inscription refers, where it is 
said that ‘‘the road to the Archagetes shall have 
a breadth of two calami.” It is not impossible that 
Tronis is an erroneous reading for Patronis, the 
name, according to Plutarch, of the place where 
Sylla was encamped before he was joined by Hor- 
tensius, who, as I have already remarked, proba- 
bly arrived through the same pass which I traversed 
from Bissikéni into the valley northward of Dhav- 
lia. The biographer, indeed, describes Patronis as 
being in the plain of Cheroneia, but the whole 
plain, as far as the pass of the Cephissus, was un- 
doubtedly often designated as the plain of Che- 
roneia. In Platanus, the name of one of the 
portions of land mentioned in the award of Eu- 
bulus, we have the origin apparently of the modern 
appellation of the river Platania. 

While I was copying the inscription, which was 
my first employment this morning, a funeral took 
place. The corpse was carried into the church, the 
service read over with wonderful haste, and at a 
certain point a howling was set up by three women, 


"Kore δὲ τῆς Δαυλίας χώρα πον οὐκ ἀφανῆ τὰ ἐς πόλεμον, 
καλουμένη Τρωνίς' ἐνταῦθα οἱ δὲ Φῶκον εἶναι τὸν Ὀρνυ- 
ς oe ef ᾽ ΄ I , ~ v ἐφ Ὁ 
ἤρῳον ἥρω ᾿Αρχηγέτουν πεποιη- Tiwvog τοῦ Σισυφου φασίιν.--- 
ται" τὸν δὲ ἥρω τοῦτον HavOir- Pausan. Phocic. ο, 4. 
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relations of the deceased, after which the corpse 
was put into the ground, and small loaves of 
wheaten bread, boiled maize, and wine, were dis- 
tributed to the company, who assembled after the 
service in great numbers, and seated themselves 
round the wall of the church-yard. 

Pausanias remarks of Daulis, that the inhabit- 
ants were few in number, but the tallest and 
stoutest of all the Phocians. The name of the 
place he supposed to be derived from δαῦλος, 
because the position had formerly been a forest’. 
The only building described by him is a temple of 
Minerva, containing an ancient statue, and another 
still more ancient made of wood, said to have 
been dedicated by Procne, for Daulis was supposed 
to have been the scene of the well-known story of 
Tereus, Procne, and Philomele. 

Immediately above Dhavlia, on the site of Mount 
Liakura, stands the monastery of Aghia Arsali, and 
below it a metékhi, where the monks retire when 
the snow covers their upper habitation. About five 
miles to the south-west of Dhavlia is the entrance 
of the Zimendé Dervéni, or opening between the 
mountains Cirphis and Parnassus, which leads to 
Delphi. It is the σχίστη οδὸς, ΟΥ̓ τριπλὴ κέλευθος, 
the cleft or triple way celebrated among the 
ancients for being the place where Laius fell by 
the hands of his son Gidipus. I searched in vain 
there, in my former journey, for any traces of the 
tomb of Laius and his servant, which Pausanias 
describes as covered with a heap of stones. The 


! Pausan. Phocic. c. 4. 
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road, as he justly observes, becomes more steep and 
rugged, from that point towards Delphi, and diff- 
cult even to ἃ man on foot. Between Daulis and 
the Schiste, but at what distance from either Pau- 
sanias does not specify, stood the Phocicum, or 
place of meeting of the deputies of the cities of 
Phocis; it was a large building divided within 
lengthwise by columns, between which and the 
wall there were seats for the deputies. At one end, 
in an open space, was a Jupiter seated on his throne, 
Minerva and Juno standing on either side of him’. 
The ascent from Daulis to the summit of Parnassus 
was less rugged than that from Delphi, but 
longer’. This route probably led by the modern 
convent of Aghia Arsali. The road from Dautlis 
to Ambryssus, now Dhistomo, follows up the vale 
of the Platania in nearly a straight course, having 
Mount Cirphis on the right hand, and on the other 
a part of the Helicon, which is so distinct from Pa- 
leovani, or the proper Helicon, that it had’ un- 
doubtedly some specific name among the ancients, 
though it has not been preserved by history. It is 
itself subdivided into two summits, that to the east 
called the mountain of Surbi, that to the west the 
mountain of Zara, or Tzara, from villages of those 
names. 

Having crossed the Platania in twenty-five 
minutes from the foot of the hill of Daulis, we 
leave, in fifteen minutes more, the village of Malta 
on the right side of the road, and then in eight 
minutes arrive at ‘Aio Vlasi. In the course of this 


? Pausan. Phocie. ὁ. 5. Δ ΤΌ 16. 6. 2. 
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route the Stena of the Cephissus, or Beoto- Phocic 
Strait, opens from the foot of the hills of Khas- 
nési, and ‘Aio Vlasi admits a view through the 
Stena: the hill of Krevasara bemg then nearly 
hid by the heights of Khasnési, and that of the 
Paledkastro, near Bélissi, appearing to advance 
half across the pass. In the course of our morning’s 
ride many ὀρνιὰ, (vultures,) were in sight, and a 
great number of lapwings, which the Greeks call 
καλημάνη. At’Aio Vlasi the woman of the cottage 
where I dine wears a low bonnet or hat, made at 
Dhadhi, which is completely covered on the out- 
side with a coat of mail made of paras. Just over 
the ears, instead of paras, the covering is made of 
Spanish or Austrian dollars and Turkish pieces of 
100 paras. The owner is of Dhadhi, and in reply 
to my inquiries says, ‘‘ this is the fashion of our 
town ; here they have other fashions.” 

On this side of Mount (ta, it may be remarked, 
that itinerant salesmen, and even saleswomen are 
to be met travelling singly, which is hardly ever 
to be seen beyond YThermopyle. During the 
last two days we have met several persons from 
Aspraspitia selling fresh sea-fish ; and at ‘Ajo 
Vlasi have found a caravan of asses laden with 
corn and kalambokki, and conducted by an Agra- 
Ποία woman. To be able to do this, or to wear 
such caps as that just mentioned, without risk, 
implies a greater degree of security than the 
Christians enjoy to the northward of Mount Qa, 
where the resistance of the mountaineers to Aly 
Pasha, his continual attempts to reduce them, the 
march of his Albanians through the country, 
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the incursions of the kleftes, and the poverty, 
idleness, and rapacity of the Turks, particularly 
those of Larissa, lead to the unceasing oppres- 
sion of the Christians, and have made their con- 
dition more miserable than in this part of Greece, 
where the protection enjoyed by the districts of 
Livadhia and Athens, the one as a vakuf, the 
other as a royal appanage, is not without some 
beneficial effects upon the Christians ; the ad- 
ministrators taking care to send proper persons 
to reside as Voivodas, and readily attending to 
the complaints of the Greeks, so that the Turkish 
governor finds it difficult to enrich himself by op- 
pression. Another cause is the smaller proportion 
of Turks, the effect of whose bigotry, insolence, 
idleness, profligacy, and greediness of gain, has 
every where a tendency in proportion to their 
numbers, to degrade the condition and character 
of the rayah, and at length to drive him into the 
districts where the Turks are not so numerous, 
and which are better protected by the Porte. As 
to the circumstance of a large proportion of the 
lands to the southward of Cita being held by 
Greeks, I fear it makes very little difference to 
the working farmer, in his profits or his enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the earth; his terms of cul- 
tivation are the same, whether with the agads of 
‘Egripo and Thebes, or with the archons of 
Livadhia and Athens, all of whom take care that 
he shall never be out of their debt, nor enabled to 
obtain from the soil more than a subsistence of 
the scantiest kind. 

In proceeding from ‘Aio Vlasi to Kapurna, we 
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leave, at eight minutes beyond ‘Aio Vlasi, a vil- 
lage called Mera to the right of the road, in the 
entrance of a valley leading into that which is 
watered by the western branch of the river of 
Livadhia, and along which leads the road from 
Livadhia to the Zimeno Pass, branching to the 
left to Dhistomo; these were anciently the routes 
from Lebadeia to Delphi and Ambryssus. Ka- 
purna stands at the foot of the same ridge as ’Aio 
Vlasi, in a hollow between a steep summit and a 
long even height, which advances from the ridge 
into the valley in a north-easterly direction, and 
hides Kapurna from all the great plain towards 
the Lake Cephissis. A projection of the heights 
on the other side towards the vale of Mera con- 
ceals it in like manner from the upper part of the 
plain of Daulis, but the hill of Kervasara is seen 
from Kapurna, through the Stena of the Cephissus. 

The rocky heights which overhang the villages 
of ‘Aio Vlasi and Kapurna have preserved con- 
siderable ruins of Panopeus and Cheroneia. Pau- 
sanias says, that Panopeus'’ was distant 20 stades 
from Cheroneia, and 7 from Daulis: but the 
latter number is obviously erroneous. I was 48 
minutes in walking my horse from the foot of the 
hill of Daulis to ’Aio Vlasi, and 35 from thence to 
Kapurna. The latter space of time corresponds to- 
lerably well to the 20 stades of Pausanias, accord- 
ing to the average rate of 30 stades to the hour ; it 


1 Pausan. Phocic.c. 4. Ac- 76. 89.) names the district 
cording to Strabo (p. 423.) it Phanotis; but Panopeus is the 
was called Phanoteus in his form employed by Homer, and 
time, and Thucydides (1. 4,c. by Pausanias. 
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is probable, therefore, that the number of stades be- 
tween Daulis and Panopeus was 27 instead of 7, and 
that the word εἴκοσι has been lost by the copiers of 
Pausanias. The 7 stades which he assigns to the 
circumference of the walls of Panopeus is exactly 
confirmed by the present remains. 

Panopeus partook of the ruin of the other cities 
of Phocis at the end of the Phocian war, but like 
them also was re-established by the Athenians and 
Thebans a little before the battle of Cheroneia ἡ. 
In the time of Pausanias, although it had neither 
agora, nor theatre, nor gymnasium, nor fountain ’, 
nor public building for the use of the magistrates’, 
and consisted only of huts on the side of a torrent, 
it was still called a city, and sent deputies to the 
Phocic council. The only antiquities besides its 
walls were the tumulus of Tityus on the side of 
the torrent *, and a building of crude bricks, con- 
taining a statue of Pentelic marble, but whether 
intended for Adsculapius or for Prometheus, Pau- 
sanias could not ascertain. Panopeus having been 
placed between two cities, which were themselves 
not 5 miles asunder, seems to have derived its 
importance from being the frontier fortress of 
Phocis, towards Beeotia. We find, accordingly, 
considerable remains of the ancient walls; their 
general form is a triangle, of which the southern 
side follows a course parallel to the torrent of 
Mera, and the two others inclose the northern face 


Pausan. Phocie. c. 3. ὅ ἀρχεῖα. 
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ὕδωρ κατερχόμενον ἐς κρή- 4 ἐπὶ τῇ χαράδρᾳ. 
vnv.—Ibid. ο. 4, 
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of the hill, forming an angle, somewhat greater 
than a right angle, at the south-west. They in- 
cluded a small portion of the plain at the north- 
western end of the site. Here the walls are built 
in lines nearly straight, and were flanked with 
towers at the usual intervals. On the height the 
sides are broken into re-entering and salient an- 
gles, im the manner best suited to defend the 
ascent of the rocks, with towers at the most 
prominent angles, projecting 20 feet from the 
walls, and in some places still 30 feet high. 
The masonry is of the third or intermediate order, 
between the polygonal, in which there were no 
regular courses, and that in which the courses 
were equal and horizontal. Each of the two sum- 
mits into which the hill is divided had its interior 
inclosure. That to the south-west retains three 
gates: one leading to the lower town, and two 
opening to the country. In all the three, the 
entrance is oblique to the wall, as in the annexed 
plan of one of the latter gates. 


The torrent of Mera is evidently the χάραδρα 
which Pausanias mentions, and was probably the 
Beeoto Phocic boundary. Some large masses of 
stone on this side, which appear to have fallen from 
the hill, may answer to those sandy coloured rocks 
from which Prometheus made the human race, but 
I can neither perceive the smell of human flesh in 
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them, which Pausanias recognised, nor any remains 
of the tumulus of Tityus, although, according to 
the same traveller, it was not less than a stade in 
circumference. 

At Kapurna, scarcely any vestiges of the town 
wall of Cheroneia are traceable in the plain, but 
in the Acropolis, which incloses an extremely 
rugged height, there is a large piece of wall, of 
masonry of the third order, in excellent preserva- 
tion, and well calculated to give an idea of the 
beautiful and imposing effect of this fine mode of 
building when complete. The hill corresponds 
exactly to the ““ precipitous height above the city, 
called Petrachus',” though Pausanias, who thus 
describes Petrachus, has not mentioned it as the 
Acropolis of Cheeroneia, which the existing forti- 
fications prove the hill in question to have been. 
The other remains at Kapurna are a theatre, of 
which all the middle part was excavated in the 
rock of Mount Petrachus, and the ends consisted of 
a mass of earth faced with masonry, of which the 
ruins still remain. Several rows of the lower 
seats are evidently buried below the earth, ac- 
cumulated at the foot of the height; but there 
are two diazomata, or precinctions, above ground, 
and consequently three divisions of seats. In 
the lowest division three or four seats only are 
now visible above the surface ; the middle contains 
twelve rows, and the upper four, above which 
there is a high perpendicular excavation in the 


1 "Bore δὲ ὑπὲρ τὴν πόλιν κρημνὸς Πετραχὸς καλούμενος.---- 
Pausan. Beeot. c. 41, 
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rock, and the remains of two or three rows of seats 
above it. 

On the face of the same rock is inscribed, in 
letters of the best times, with the omicron smaller 
than the other letters, the words ᾿Απόλλωνος δαφ- 
vapopiw, ᾿Αρτάμιδος sowdlvac!. Insome inscriptions 
reported by Meletius as existing at Cheroneia in 
his time’, we find the same Beotic dialect em- 
ployed, and the same Diana mentioned, but with 
the more common epithet of Eilethuia, or in the 
Beeotic dialect, Εἰλειθίη. The worship of the same 
deity, but without the epithet is recorded on 
another monument, erected in honour of one of 
her priestesses by the council and people of the 
Cheeronenses ὃ, 

A stone in the wall of a church near a fountain 
below the theatre, is inscribed with a dedication to 
the Emperor Macrinus, by the council and people 
of the Cheronenses. It is difficult to decipher the 
second name of the emperor, but it certainly is not 
Opilius, as usually written in Latin authors. To 
me it appears to be ONDAAIOS, i. 6. Omphalius‘. 


ΟὟ, Inscription, No. 24. » « «© + «—Melet. Vol. ii. 
* (1) Ἑὔνομα, ᾿Αμφίλυτος, p. 335. 8νο. Ven. 
Κριτολάα, ἸΠουθίας, ᾿Αρτάμιδι > Ἢ βουλὴ καὶ ὁ δῆμος Χαι- 
Εἰλειθίῃ" ρωνέων τὴν ἱερείαν ᾿Αρτέμιδος 


(2) Κριτόλαος, ᾿Αριστίων, Χαροπείναν, Τιβερίου Κλαυδίου 
Κάλλις, Kadduridac, ᾿Αρτάμιδι Διδύμου θυγατέρα, ἀρετῆς ἕνεκεν 


13 ἜΤΗ AGN ted Ae , Poe, 
ἰλειθίῃ } καὶ τῆς περὶ THY θέαν θρησκείας. 
(3) "Evrédwvoe τι Ὡς δ μα oe eal Oeréra (τον) 
ἄρχοντος, μηνὸς Θηλουθίου πεν- αὐτοκράτο(ρα) Μάρκον Ὀνφά- 
τεκαιδεκάτῃ, Πάλλας Κρίτωνος λιον Σεβηρὸν Μακρεινὸν ἡ βουλὴ 
ἀγατίθησιν τὴν ἰδίαν θεράπαι- καὶ ὁ δῆμος Χαιρωνέων.---Υ͂. 


vav Καλλὼ ἱερὰν τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι. Inscription, No. 25, 
WON Vig Like I 
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Another inscription on a stone at the same foun- 
tain was engraved in honour of Demetrius Auto- 
bulus, a Platonic philosopher, by his maternal 
grandson Flavius Autobulus’. An ancient church 
of the Panaghia, in the village, preserves many 
remains of ancient art, particularly an inscribed 
marble, upon which are several records of the 
dedication of certain slaves, both male and female, 
to Sarapis, by which process they obtained their 
liberty, or at least became ἱεροδουλοι;, or slaves only 
to the god. In some instances the manumission 
was immediate, but more frequently after the life 
of the owners, and with a reserve of the children 
born of them in the meantime. The names of the 
Bceotian months Homolius, Alalcomeneius, Thelu- 
thius, Prostaterius, and Bucatius, occur in these 
documents ’. 


It appears from the inscriptions re- 


The following is a Latin in- 
scription in honour of the same 
emperor, the shortness of whose 
reign has rendered such monu- 
ments rare:—Herculi victori. 
Pro Salute Imp. Ces. M. Opelii 
Aureli Severi Macrini Aug. L. 
Jubentius L. F. Ter. Severus 
Aug. N. dispensator.—Gruter. 
p- 50. 

As Macrinus reigned only 
one year, A.D. 217, 218, we 
have the exact date of the in- 
scription of Chzroneia. 

1 Δαμάτριον Αὐτόβουλον 
φιλόσοφον Πλατωνικὸν Φλάβιος 
Αὐτόβουλος τὸν πρὸς μητρὸς 
πάππον.----Υ. Inscript. No. 26. 


The Autobuli appear from 
the following inscription which 
Meletius found at the same 
fountain, to have been descend- 
ants of the celebrated Plu- 
tarch. 

Σέξτον 


e ~ 
λον, ὁμώνυμον τῷ πατρὶ, ἕκτον 


r iN 
Κλαύδιον Αὐτόβου- 


ἀπὸ Πλουταάρχου, ἀρετὴν πᾶσαν 
ἐν βίῳ καὶ λόγοις ἐπιδειξάμενον 
β΄, ἡ πρὸς μητρὸς 

μάμμη Καλλίκλεια... .. 
γονεῖς καὶ αἱ ἀδελφαὶ 
—Melet. vol. ii. p. 334. 

2 See the text of several of 
these inscriptions at the end of 
this volume. 
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ported by Meletius, that slaves, both male and 
female, were dedicated in the same manner to 
Diana, ᾿Αρτάμιδι Εϊλειθίῃς. The other remains of 
antiquity in the church of the Panaghia are an 
antique chair of marble, called by the learned 
ὁ φρόνος τοῦ Πλουτάρχου ' (Plutarch’s chair),—two 
columns of dark grey granite, two Ionic capitals, 
and many ancient fragments in the walls. A large 
pedestal without any inscription forms the altar or 
holy table. 

Pausanias has neither noticed the theatre of 
Cheroneia, nor the temples of Diana and Sarapis, 
which the inscriptions prove to have existed here, 
and which stood, perhaps, upon the very sites of 
the churches where the inscriptions are found. 
According to him, the principal object of venera- 
tion at that time was the sceptre, or, as they called 
it, the spear® of Jupiter, made by Vulcan, and the 
only one of the reputed works of Vulcan which 
Pausanias considered genuine. It was kept in the 
house of a priest annually appointed, and was said 
to have been found between Cheroneia and Pano- 
peus, whither it had been brought by Electra, 
daughter of Agamemnon, to whom it devolved 
through Hermes and Pelops. Daily sacrifices 
were made to the sceptre, and a table stood con- 
stantly before it, covered with meat and cakes, 
which accords so exactly with some of the repre- 
sentations on the temples of Egypt, that one cannot 


Ξ φρόνος for θρόνος, like > ἁγία τράπεζα. 
Φήβα for Θῆβαι. Pindar, ἃ Ἢ δόρυ. --- Pausan. Boeot. c. 
Beeotian, in like manner used 40. 
φὴρ for θήρ. 


1. 


“ὦ 
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but suspect that the worship was derived from 
thence, together with that of Sarapis, and that the 
local mythus was a posterior invention. 

On the summit of Mount Petrachus stood a 
small statue of Jupiter, and in some part of the 
territory! were two trophies erected by Sylla and 
the Romans for their victory over Taxiles. Of the 
more celebrated victory of Philip, son of Amyntas, 
on the same scene of action, there was not any 
such monument, because the erecting of trophies 
was contrary to the Macedonian custom. But 
there was a polyandrium of the Thebans who were 
slain in that battle, surmounted by a lion, not far 
from Cheeroneia, on the road to Lebadeia, and it 
would seem from Strabo, that here stood also mo- 
numents, erected at the public expense, in honour 
of all who had fallen on the same occasion®. As 
these memorials were probably on the field of the 
first battle of Cheeroneia, the situation of which 
no ancient author has exactly described, we may 
presume that a large tumulus, which rises conspi- 
cuously from the plain near the right bank of the 
Cephissus, is not a monument of the victory of 
Philip, but the place of sepulture of those who fell 
in the contest of the Romans with the Mithradatic 
army, for that tumulus, instead of being in the road 
from Cheroneia to Lebadeia, is about midway to 
Orchomenus, and it seems evident from Plutarch, 
that the Roman battle occurred in the middle of 
the plain. 

In the time of Pausanias, Cheroneia was noted 


1 7 
χώρα. 
ὁ ταφὴ πέσοντων ἐν τῇ μάχῃ δημόσιει.----δίγαθο, p. 414. 
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for the manufacture of oils extracted from odori- 
ferous flowers. 

Quitting Kapurna at seven in the evening for 
Livadhia, we follow the foot of the hills for a 
quarter of an hour, then ascend them, and at the 
summit enter upon a plain of a rich soil, now very 
muddy, which we cross in a quarter of an hour by 
a paved road, then descend and enter the plain of 
Livadhia, fifty-five minutes from Kapurna. Ten 
minutes farther cross a stream flowing to the left, 
the same already mentioned as the western branch 
of the river of Livadhia, then passing through 
fields of rice and kalambokki, by a muddy road 
and bad pavement, at the end of one hour and 
twenty minutes from Kapurna, enter Livadhia. 


CHAPTER XII. 


BQZOTIA. 


Livadhia, Mideia, Lebadeia, river Hercyna, Grove of Trophoniws 
—Inscriptions of Livadhia—Coroneia—Alalcomene— Petra— 
Mountains Libethrium, Laphystium Tilphossium—Temple of 
Minerva Itonia—Rivers Curalius, Phalarus, Isomantus— 
Krapi—Skript, Orchomenus, Treasury of Minyas, Monastery 
of Skript, Temple of the Graces, Inscriptions—Rivers Cephis- 
sus, Melas—Lake Cephissis—Tegyra. 


Drsc. 2.—The town of Livadhia has an imposing 
appearance from the northward, and forms a scene 
no less singular than beautiful. Its houses are 
surrounded for the most part with gardens, and 
thus occupy a large space of ground on some steep 
acclivities at the foot of a precipitous height which 
is crowned with a ruined castle, said to have been 
built by the Catalans. This height is an abrupt 
northerly termination of Mount Helicon, and is 
separated eastward from similar hills by a torrent 
issuing from the mountain between lofty precipices, 
and falling with great rapidity over a rocky bed 
as it passes through the middle of the town. It 
is the ancient Hercyna. Above the Kastro, or 
castle hill, it is generally dry, the principal 
contribution of water being from some sources 
at the southern extremity of the town, under 
the eastern side of the Kastro. Derivations are 
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made from it to every part of the town, and into 
the gardens which surround the houses. There 
are springs also in many parts of the site; so that 
by the effect of this abundance of water, combined 
with the shelter of the overhanging mountains, the 
air in the summer, in the upper part of the town, 
during an hour or two in the morning and evening, 
has a most-agreeable coolness, as I experienced 
when I was last at Livadhia: the same mountains, 
however, by excluding the regular breezes, cause 
the general temperature to be excessively hot, and 
in winter create humidity, by depriving the town 
of the sun’s rays, which at present no longer 
fall even upon the lowest quarter of the town after 
two o’clock. From these causes the climate is not 
considered either agreeable or healthy, and it is 
said that i summer, in consequence of the want 
of ventilation, the noxious exhalations of the irri- 
gated fields of cotton and rice, although near two 
miles distant from the upper quarter of the town, 
are feltin every part of it. Velitza, having a similar 
position and aspect, is affected in the same manner 
by the adjacent mountain; and there the village was 
in shade even before one o’clock. In fact, all the 
ancient cities of Doris, Phocis, and Bceotia, which 
occupied the strong and otherwise advantageous 
situations under the northern sides of Parnassus and 
Helicon, experienced more or less the same inconve- 
nience, and had a similar climate in winter, as Pau- 
sanias has remarked in particular respecting Lilza’. 

1 ἔχει δὲ ἡ Δίλαια καὶ mpog τὸν δὲ χειμῶνα μὴ ὁμοίως ἤπιον 
τὰς τοῦ ἔτους ὥρας μετωπώρου γίνεσθαι, κωλύει τὸ ὄρος ὁ Παρ- 


καὶ ἐν θέρει καὶ ἦρος ἐπιτηδείως" vacodc.—Pausan. Phocic.c. 88. 
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Livadhia has a greater air of opulence than any 
place in Northern Greece, not even excepting 
Joannina. This is partly real in consequence of the 
small number of Turks who generally are not only 
poor themselves but the cause of poverty in others, 
and is partly the effect of the construction of the 
larger Greek houses, which having spacious cham- 
bers and galleries in the Turkish manner, are 
shown to advantage on the steep declivity of the 
hill. It may be observed, however, that this style 
of building, the effect of Greek vanity always 
ready to ape Turkish grandeur, although agreeable 
in summer is in general little suited to a place 
where the winter is both long and severe. There 
are about 1500 houses in the town, of which 130 
only are Turkish. The most conspicuous object 
is a tower with a clock in it. The district contains 
seventy villages, of which the largest are Dhadhi 
and Arakhova. Xerokhéri, Fyla, and several 
others in Hubwa, are inscribed in the vilayéti, as 
well as Kalamo and some others in Attica. 

The Homeric Mideia was situated, according to 
Pausanias, on a height’, from whence the inhabit- 
ants under the conduct of Lebadus, an Athenian 
removed to the lower ground’, and there built the 
town to which they gave the name of Lebadeia. 
It would seem, therefore, that Mideia stood on the 
site of the Kastro, and of the western division of 
the modern town, having its eastern side defended 
by the Hercyna, and that Lebadeia occupied the 


* φἰκεῖτο ἐπὶ perewpou.— Pau- 5 ἐς τὸ χθάμαλον. 
san. Beeot. c. 39. 
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lowest part of the present town. It is difficult to 
believe, however, that the Kastro was not at all 
times a part of the ancient city, being so essential 
to its safety. The only remains of antiquity are 
some Hellenic squared stones in the walls of the 
ruined castle, with a few inscriptions and archi- 
tectural fragments dispersed in the town. This 
strong and well-watered position having always 
been occupied by a considerable population, the 
ancient materials have so long been applied to re- 
pairs that nothing is now left in its original posi- 
tion. 

Lebadeia was chiefly celebrated for the oracle of 
Trophonius, son of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
who, at a time when the Greeks were chiefly in- 
debted to Pheenicia for artists, obtained with the 
aid of his brother Agamedes, such celebrity as a 
constructor of temples, treasuries, palaces, and 
other works’, that by a consequence natural in a 
superstitious age of the admiration in which his 


* That Pheenicia was looked 
up to by the Greeks as a school 


graved gems in the Moréa, 
of a similar style of art. The 


of art before the Trojan war, 
may be inferred from some pas- 
sages in Homer. The pilas- 
ters which adorned the entrance 
of the treasury of Atreus at 
Mycenze, some fragments of 
which are in the British Mu- 
seum, resemble the Persian 
style, which we may suppose 
to have been allied to the 
Pheenician. It is not uncom- 
mon to find very ancient en- 


masonry of some Pheenician 
ruins in the island of Gozo, 
which have only recently been 
excavated, greatly resembles 
that of the great entrance into 
Mycene. 

ἡ τούτους φασὶν, we ηὐξήθη- 
σαν, γενέσθαι δεινοὺς θεοῖς τε 
ἱερὰ κατασκευάσασθαι καὶ βα- 
σίλεια ἀνθρώποις. --- Pausan. 
Beot. ο. 87. 
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talents were held, he was believed after his death 
to predict futurity, and to have been the son not of 
Erginus but of Apollo’. The extensive reputation 
which his oracle had acquired at a remote period, 
is proved by its having been consulted by Croesus 
and Mardonius’?; and more than six centuries 
afterwards, its administrators were still successful 
in maintaining the popular delusion. Pausanias, 
who himself consulted the oracle, has left us an 
accurate description of the process, omitting only 
what he saw or heard in the sacred adytum, which 
it was not lawful to reveal*. He describes the 
grove of Trophonius as situated at a small distance 
from Lebadeia, or as separated from Lebadeia by 
the river Hercyna, for the defective text leaves his 
meaning doubtful *. The source of the river was 
in a cavern which contained upright statues hold- 
ing sceptres with serpents entwined on them. It 
was uncertain whether these were statues of AXscu- 
lapius and Hygieia, or of Trophonius and Hercyna. 
On the river’s bank there was a temple of Her- 
cyna, containing the statue of a virgin bearing a 
goose in her hand. It represented the nymph 
Hercyna, from whom, when playing with Proser- 
pine, a goose escaped, flew into the cavern, and 
concealed itself under a stone: Proserpine, having 


* This, adds Pausanias, 7 ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς (scil. τῆς πόλεως) τὸ 
believe, as will every one who ἄλσος τοῦ Τροφωνίου, which 


consults the oracle. can hardly be complete ; hence 
* Herodot. 1. 1, c. 46, 1,8, it has been proposed to insert 

c. 134, the words “Epxvva 6 ποταμὸς 
* Pausan. Beeot. c. 39, after Τροφωνίου. 


* The words are διείργει δὲ 


* Sea OE aoe 
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drawn forth the goose and removed the stone, 
water followed, and became the source of the 
river Hercyna. Upon the bank of the river there 
was also a monument of Arcesilaus. 

The grove of Trophonius contained his temple, 
in which was his statue by Praxiteles, resembling 
a statue of Aisculapius,—a temple of Ceres, 
surnamed Europe, who was the nurse of Tropho- 
nius, and a statue in the open air of Jupiter Hye- 
tius (Pluvius). Above this place was the oracle ’, 
and farther on in the mountain * the hunting-place 
of Proserpine *; also a large unfinished temple of 
Jupiter the King, a temple of Apollo, and another 
temple containing statues of Cronus, Juno and 
Jupiter. He who had resolved to consult the 
Oracle, first passed a certain number of days in a 
building sacred to the good demon and to good 
fortune *, where, among other expiations, he was 
enjoined to abstain from ablution in hot water, and 
to bathe in the Hercyna; he sacrificed to the 
deities worshipped in the grove, and a priest ° de- 
clared from the entrails of the victims whether 
Trophonius was favourable to the sacrificer. On 
the night of consultation he again sacrificed a ram 
in the trench ° of Agamades, at the pillar’ of the 
same person, whom he invoked. At this trench 
the ground was said to have opened and received 


1 ἀναβᾶσι δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ μαντεῖον. ὅ Κόρης θήρα. 

3) τὰ \ ~ ᾽ 4 4 ~ x7 
—Eore δὲ τὸ μαντεῖον ὑπὲρ τὸ Δαΐμονος ᾿Αγαθοῦ καὶ Τύ- 
ἄλσος ἐπὶ τοῦ ὄρους. χῆς ᾿Αγαθῆς. 

φῶ Ba SUN NaN ~ 5 ΄ 

ἀναβᾶσι δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ μαντεῖον μάντις. 
μεν 3 ΄ 7 ~ ? \ , 6 2 i “Δ 
Kat αὐτόθεν ἰοῦσιν ἐς TO πρόσω ες βόθρον. 
τοῦ ὄρους. 7 στήλη. 
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Trophonius when he quitted the earth. The ap- 
pearance of the victim was here considered as of 
more importance than at the former place. If they 
were still found to be favourable, the consulter of 
the Oracle was conducted to the Hercyna, where 
he was washed and anointed by two young citizens 
of Lebadeia called the Herme. He was then led 
to the two fountains of the Hercyna', which were 
close to one another, and drank of them ; first of 
the fountain of oblivion, to obtain forgetfulness of 
preceding events; and then of the fountain of 
memory, to strengthen his remembrance of what 
he was about to behold. He next addressed his 
prayers to a wooden statue of Trophonius, made 
by Deedalus, which none but those who consulted 
the Oracle were allowed to see, after which, clothed 
in a linen garment’, girded with sashes *, and 
wearing sandals peculiar to the place *, he was con- 
ducted to the Oracle®. The first object which 
presented itself was a circular barrier, equal in 
size to a threshing-floor of very small dimensions °, 
it was formed by a basement of white marble about 
two and a half feet high 7, upon which stood spits ὃ 
of brass connected together by bands ° of the same 
material. Within the circumference '° was a hol- 
low", not natural, but constructed artificially in the 


~ I> 
1 τοῦ ὕδατος. Ἰ ἀποδέουσι δύο πήχεις. 


2 χιτῶνα λιγοῦν. ὃ ὀβελοί. 
3 ταινίαις. 9. ζῶναι. 


* ἐπιχωρίας κρηπῖδας. 10 περιβόλου. 
5 ἢ 7) 7 
" πρὸς τὸ μαντεῖον. " χάσμα γῆς. 


“ ἅλων τὴν ἐλαχίστην. 
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most finished manner’, and in form resembling an 
oven (or kiln)’, the diameter was about four peeks 
(six feet), and the depth not more than eight 
peeks (twelve feet). There was no constructed 
descent, but a light narrow ladder was brought 
for the use of him who descended, and who 
found at the bottom a small opening between 
the bottom and the masonry” two spans (a foot 
and a half) wide, and of which the height ap- 
peared to be one span (nine inches)*. Lying 
on his back, and holding honey-cakes in his 
hands, he introduced his legs into the hole, and 
then his knees, when on a sudden the rest of 
his body was carried forward with rapidity, as if 
involved in the current of a rapid and mighty river. 
The future was then revealed to him; not to all 
persons in the same manner, but to some by the 
sight, and to others by the hearing. He returned 
by the same opening by which he entered, and 
again with the legs foremost. The priests then 
conducted him to the throne of memory, which 
was not far from the Adytum, where they ques- 
tioned him as to what he had seen, and then de- 
livered him to his friends, who led him back to the 
sanctuary of Agathodemon. At first he was so 
terrified, that he appeared to have no recollection 
either of himself or others, but at length recovered 
his mind and the power of laughing, and was bound 
to inscribe on a tablet * what he had seen or heard. 


\ \ 3 \ ~ 
‘ovK αὐτόματον, ἀλλὰ σὺν Om μεταξὺ τοῦ τε ἐδάφους 


τέχνῃ καὶ ἁρμονίᾳ πρὸς τὸ ἀκρι- καὶ τοῦ οἰκοδομήματος. 
βέστατον φκοδομημένον. “ σπιθαμῶν τὸ εὖρος δύο, τὸ δὲ 
ct d 
7 el > , 35 ~ 
κριβάνῳ. ὕψος ἐφαίνετο εἶναι σπιθαμῆς. 


5 2 eat 
EV πίνακι, 
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Such is the account of Pausanias from his own 
experience. Philostratus, the only other author 
who has entered into particulars of the same kind, 
has added little or nothing to Pausanias, and differs 
from him only in describing as made of iron the 
railing of the circular barrier, which Pausanias 
states to have been brazen. 

I have already remarked, that the river which 
traverses Livadhia is the continuation of an ocea- 
sional torrent from Mount Helicon, which 15 jomed 
by some copious sources at the southern extremity 
of the town, on the eastern side of the Castle hill. 
It is evident that these were the reputed springs of 
the river Hercyna, adjoming to which was the 
Grove of Trophonius. They issue on either side 
of the torrent, those on the left bank from the rock, 
through several small spouts, which are sometimes 
dry in summer, as I witnessed in the month of July. 
Those on the right bank of the torrent form the 
main body of the river at all times, and flow perpe- 
tually from under the rocks in many large streams, 
the subterraneous course of which is, apparently, 
from near a cavern in the rocks on the right side 
of the ravine, which is now almost choked up by 
the rubbish of the town, of which that situation 
happens to be a common place of deposit. The 
great sources are called ra γλυφὰ νερὰ, or the water 
unfit for drinking, in contradistinction to the other 
springs, which are named ra κριὰ, or the cold waters ; 
in fact, the former are of a higher temperature, and 
not so agreeable to the taste. Immediately above 
the Kria on the side of the Castle hill, is the cavern 
which the learned of Livadhia point out as the 
Cave of Trophonius. It is not very deep, does not 
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reach down to the soil of the valley, nor has it any 
appearance of an interior opening, though there are 
some traces of artificial excavations in it, and of 
niches and inscriptions near it '. 

Such being the present appearance of the sources 
of the Hercyna and adjoining places, it becomes 
impossible to apply the description of Pausanias 
with any certainty, there being, instead of one 
source In a cavern, two sources, and a cavern op- 
posite to each, and neither source having its origin 
in its corresponding cavern. As to the latter dis- 
crepancy, nothing is more likely than that during 
the ages which have elapsed since the sacred grove 
and its buildings were first ruined, and their site left 
to the effects of natural causes, the torrent, or even 
the ordinary rains, should have obstructed the 
caverns with alluvial soil, and should have caused 
one or both the springs to emerge on the bank of 
the torrent below the cavern, instead of issuing in 
the cave itself. But admitting this supposition, 
there still remains the question, which of the 
caverns contained the reputed source of the Her- 
cyna! TI think the eastern ; first, because the per- 
manent and larger sources of the river are on that 
side; secondly, because that situation will suit 
either of the two interpretations given to the words 
of Pausanias descriptive of the position of the grove 
relatively to that of the city, while the western 
cavern is not well adapted to either; thirdly, 
because the wider and more sloping ground was 
there better suited to contain the grove and its 
buildings, which required a considerable space, 


* V. Inscription, No. 84. 
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than that on the western side, where the space 
between the Kria nera and the perpendicular rocks 
of the Castle hill is not only narrow, but almost 
entirely exposed to inundation from the torrent. 
It seems more probable, therefore, that the sacred 
inclosure and its various structures occupied the 
ground around the Glyfa and the cavern on that 
side. It is clear from the narrative of Pausanias, 
that the μαντεῖον, or place where the oracle was 
enounced, was quite distinct from the cavern of 
the sources, though it appears to have been situated 
also at the foot of the hill, since he describes it as 
ἐπὶ τοῦ ogove. The description which he has given 
of the well constructed of masonry, with an ele- 
vated border, surmounted by a railing of brass, is 
perfectly intelligible ; but the omy, or cavity, at the 
bottom of the wall within, was so small, that unless 
we suppose all that followed the introduction of the 
legs of the consulter of the oracle into this aperture, 
to have been the effect of his own imagination’, it 
is necessary to conclude, that the priests had some 
concealed mode of enlarging the opening, which is 
the more probable, as a circumstance mentioned by 
Pausanias favours the opinion, that there was not 
only a cavern or subterraneous chamber, but a se- 
cond opening. He states, that a soldier of Demetrius 
(Poliorcetes), who had entered the adytum without 
performing the previous rites, and with the hope of 
finding something there worth stealing, was de- 
prived of life in consequence of his impiety ; and 


1 Plutarch introduces, in his nights and a day in the cayern 
dialogue on the genius of So- of Trophonius, and as haying 
erates, a man who describes seen an abundance of strange 
himself as having . been two visions in that time. 
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his body was found cast out, not near the sacred 
entrance’, but in another place. However this 
may be, it is evident that nothing but an extensive 
excavation can lead to the discovery of the adytum, 
since the orn, or aperture, was twelve feet below 
the circular κρηπὶς of white marble, and there has 
probably been a considerable accumulation of soil 
above that which was the surface in the time of 
Pausanias. I am informed that the torrent, 
although now dry, sometimes pours a potent 
stream into the Hercyna; its origin is in an ele- 
vated plain, situated between the summit of Heli- 
con, nearest to Livadhia, and the heights of which 
the Castle hill and opposite rocks form the termina- 
tion. This plain is cultivated in some parts by the 
people of Surbi. 

The three inscriptions which have been pub- 
lished by Spon and Wheler, are still in existence. 
That which is in the mosque, formerly a church on 
the hill near the castle, is in excellent preserva- 
tion. The stone forms the lintel of the door of the 
minaret of the mosque. The two other inscriptions 
are lying in the yard of another mosque, at the 
Bazar, and seem to have suffered some erasure 
since the time of the two travellers. A third in- 
scription in the same inclosure, not noticed by 
them, but published by Pococke, with his usual 
inaccuracy, still remains, but very much damaged. 
Of these four ancient documents the first mentioned 
is a dedication to Juno Basilis by a priest, at the 


1 ‘ 1 ἊΣ ue ῃ 
κατα στομα TO lE00V. 
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termination’ of his -quinquennial administration ; 
during which his wife also had been priestess’. 
The epithet Basilis corresponds to that of the 
Jupiter Basileus, whose large unfinished temple 
stood in the grove of Trophonius.: And the word 
πενταετηρὶς is illustrated by a fifth inscription, which 
I found im a private house in the town. It is in 
the Beeotie dialect, in characters beautifully formed, 
and: evidently of a much earlier period than the 
dedication to Juno Basilis: It testifies that Neon, 
the son of Ascon, after having held the office of 
Agonothetes in the Basileia, dedicated a vase, for 
anointing with oil, to Jupiter the king, and to the 
city’. 10 can hardly be questioned, therefore, that 
the quinquennium mentioned in the dedication to 
Juno Basilis, related to the Basileia, which recurred, 
like the Olympic festival and many others, at the 
end of four complete years. The Basileia was pro- 
bably the same institution named at a later period 
Trophonia, which we find noticed by two Greek 
authors’, as well as in an inscription of Megara, 


1 "Hoa βασιλίδι kal τῇ πόλει rot Βασιλεϊ(κῃ τῇ) 
Λεβαδέων. Μένανδρος Χρησί- πόλι. 
μου, ἱερητεύσας πενταετηρίδα ἐκ —V. Inscr. No. 33. 


~ 907 > , £ la U \ > “ 3 , 
τῶν ἰδίων ἀνέθηκεν, ἱερητευούσης χριστήρια δὲ μεθ᾽ ὧν ἔχρίοντο 
τῆς γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ Tapnoiac οἱ ἱερεῖς τοπαλαιόν. 


τῆς ᾿Ονασιμβρότου.---Ψ. Inscr. Suid. in Χρίσμα. 
No. 29. To anoint with oil was one 
2. Νέων Βάσκω(νος) of the ceremonies of the grove 
ἀγωνοθετεί(σας) οἵ Trophonius: ἐλαίῳ χρίουσι 
τὰ Βασίλεια δύο παῖδες, &.—Pausan. Beeot. 


τὸ ἐληοχρισ(τήριον, or wv) 6. 39. 
ἀνέθεικε rot (Ad) Pee PO dy eis 97. 
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published by Spon and Wheler; for it. appears 
that the oracular predictions were ascribed to 
Jupiter, and that the deity worshipped here was 
often called Jupiter Trophonius'. The great un- 
finished temple of Jupiter mentioned by Pausanias 
was probably commenced not long after the battle 
of Leuctra, for we are informed by Diodorus that 
Epaminondas, with a view to encourage the Beeo- 
tians, when preparing for the battle, procured a 
person to pretend that, having consulted the oracle 
of Trophonius, he was ordered to communicate to 
the army, that when they had obtained the victory, 
they were to institute a periodical festival at Leba- 
deia in honour of Jupiter the king’. The Basileia 
was established accordingly, and was accompanied 
by a stephanites agon or contest, in which the 
victor was rewarded with a crown’. 

The three inscriptions at the mosque in the 


Schol. Pind. Ol. 7,..v.- 154. 
Larcher, Hist. d’Hérodote, 
1, 8, note 195, cites Philemon 
in the Lexicon of Apollonius, 
to show that the games were 
also called "Epwreca βασίλεια: 
the name Eroteia appears to 
have had its origin in ἃ -tra- 
gical love story told by Plu- 
tarch (in narrat. Amator.), 
of one Straton of Orchomenus, 
who became enamoured of Ari- 
stocleia of Haliartus, as he saw 
her bathing in the fountain 
Hercyna, previously to her 
carrying the sacred basket in 


the rites of Jupiter the king, 
τῷ Ati τῷ Βασιλεῖ κανηφορεῖν. 
Ἐν. le 40 Gs 98. 
p. 414. 
* Another οὗ the devices οἵ 
the Theban commander was to 
cause the arms, which were 
suspended in the temple of 
Hercules at Thebes, to be sud- 
denly removed, whichthe priests 
interpreted to mean that Her- 


Strabo, 


cules was about to make use of 
his arms to assist the Bceo- 
tians. 

‘~Diodor, 1 15;'c. 5a. 
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Bazar are all in the Beotic dialect. The first is a 
conscription of the young men of twenty years of 
age’, in the year when Charopinus was archon of 
the Beeotians, and magistrate of Lebadeia. 
The names I did not copy, because many of the 
letters are doubtful, and accuracy is the more ne- 
cessary in consequence of the singularity of the 
dialect. The second inscription at the mosque is 
more complete, and contains a dedication to Tro- 
phonius (here written Trephonius), by the horse- 
men of Lebadeia, for a victory in the Pambceotian 
festival?. These two inscriptions were published 
by Spon and Wheler. The third, of which there 
is a copy in the Inscriptiones Antique of Pococke, 
has the remains of the words ἔδοξε τῇ πόλι Λεβα- 
Sehwv in the first line, and seems to have contained 


a catalogue of dedications or deposits in the temple 
of Trophonius ὃ. 

From Dec. 3 to Dec. 8.—In the course of these 
days I made several excursions from Livadhia, 
particularly one in search of Coroneia and Alalco- 
men, in company with Mr. Gell, whom I found 


at Livadhia. The former of these ancient places 
is supposed by the Greeks to have stood at Gra- 

1 The letters as I copied ἱππασίῃ Παμβοιώτια, ἱππαρχί- 
them were IKATITETIEX, but 
the middle letter was doubtless 
not a y, but a digamma; and 


οντος Ackimmw Σαυκρατείω, 
Εἰλαρχιόντων Μύτωνος Θρα- 
σωνίω, ᾿Επιτίμω Σαυκρατείω.--- 


the word Εικατιξετιες, the Βωο-ὀ Υ. Inscr. No. 31. 


tic form of εἰκοσιέτεις----ἸΉ 6 
of twenty years of age.—V. 
Inscr. No. 30. 

? Tot ἱππότῃ Λεβαδειήων 


ἀνέθιαν Τρεφωνίῳ, νικάσαντες 


The Pambceotia were cele- 
brated periodically at the tem- 
ple of Minerva Itonia, near 
Coroneia.—Strabo, p. 411. 

® V. Inscr, No. 32. 
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nitza, on the mountain to the eastward of Livadhia, 
because the Bishop of Coroneia resides there. But 
that situation does not agree with the ancient 
authorities. Following the road from Livadhia to 
Thebes, along the foot of the Granitza mountain, 
we arrive in forty-seven minutes at a kalyvia of 
Granitza, on the foot of the mountain: here stands 
a single Hellenic tower, about half of which re- 
mains. On the opposite side of the plain are seen 
the walls of Orchomenus, inclosing the extremity 
of the mountain above Skripé. We then follow 
the foot of the mountain for seven minutes, pass 
some large perennial springs, and in forty-seven 
minutes more, opening upon a valley which extends 
several miles in a southerly direction towards Heli- 
con, arrive at a fountain where are two or three 
sepulchral inscriptions, with nothing but the name 
in the nominative and χαῖρε. This was a common 
kind of epitaph in Beotia. Another, often em- 
ployed both here and in Phocis, was the name in 
the dative preceded by the preposition ἘΠῚ. In 
neither mode, the father’s name occurs. The first 
is precisely the Sicyonian fashion, as described by 
Pausanias. The Athenians invariably inscribed 
the name both of the man’s father and of his demus. 
We have now directly before us a bicipitous height, 
standing at the entrance of the valley, watered on 
either side by a rivulet, stretching southward to- 
wards Helicon, in a direction parallel to the adja- 
cent mountains, and thus dividing the valley into 
two branches ; this height is undoubtedly the posi- 
tion of Coroneia. Both the streams rise in Heli- 
con; the eastern flows from Mount Zagara; the 
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western, which is considerably the larger, is com- 
posed of branches from Steveniko and Mount Paleo- 
vuni, and from St. George and the mountain of 
Granitza'. This river is crossed by a bridge on the 
direct road from Livadhia to Thebes. In five minutes 
from the fountain we ford it, and in eighteen more 
arrive at the summit of the Acropolis of Coroneia, 
which seems to have been of a circular form and 
large extent. There remain a fine piece of poly- 
gonal wall on the eastern, another on the southern 
side of the Acropolis, some large masses of Roman 
tile-work on the very summit, and a piece of the 
town wall at the bottom of the hill, on the south- 
eastern side. Fragments of ancient pottery are 
observable in the fields on every side, but more 
particularly toward the south-east, where the town 


seems chiefly to have been situated, and where a 
great part of it must have been hid from the view 


of Orchomenus and the plain. There are several 
sources of water on the same side of the hill, many 
pieces of ancient squared stones in two ruined 
churches, and at a third church, just below a 
ruined tower of lower Greek or Frank construction, 
two inscriptions, one only of which is in a copy- 


* I learn from Mr. Finlay, 
who in the spring of 1829 
crossed from Khosia by Kikora 
and Steveniko to St. George, 
that the chief sources of this 
river are at a chapel between 
Steveniko and St. 
where are many remains of 
antiquity, and the following 


George, 


inscriptions :—1. Θεὸν ᾿Αδρια-. 


vov, ἡ βουλὴ καὶ ὁ δῆμος, ἐπι- 
μελοῦντος IL. Αἰλίου Διωγύμου. 
2. Ἐπὶ 
᾿Αριστονείκα Ne (85) χρηστὲ 
χαῖρε. 
᾿Αριστονείκα. 4. 
5. Φοισίας. No. 4. isin charac- 
ters of the best times. No. 5. 
in very ancient ; the @ is thus, 


A ;. the 3 thus, «. 


3 , ᾽ 7 
Αρίστῳ ᾿ΑΔρίστωνγος, 


8. ᾿Αρίστων, ᾿Αρχελάα, 


"Inrwy— 
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able state of preservation. It is m honor of one 
Paramonus, who had held the office of strategus ; 
like many similar inscriptions, it does not contain 
the name of the city’. Here also is a sculpture in 
low relief, almost. buried in the ground, together 
with some fragments of sepulchral and_ other 
wrought stones. At a Turkish fountain close by 
are two or three other mnemata inscribed. only 
with names. 

Having crossed the stream on the eastern side 
of the hill of Coroneia,- which, after following the 
foot of the heights for a short distance, crosses the 
plain, and joins the marshes below A. Dhimitri, we 
proceed eastward along the foot.of the mountain, 
which here ends in a little low cliff and projecting 
point under. the village of Koriani, or Goriani’. 
This point, as well as the slope of the hill has a 
fertile soil, and is now ploughed. Continuing 
along the extremity of the heights, we pass 
under the village of Sulinari, from whence flow 
two or three rivulets ;- beyond the last, on.a.rocky 
end of the slope, are some polygonal foundations, 
apparently those of a. single building, such as ἃ 
temple. They are remains perhaps of the peribolus 
of the temple of Minerya Alalcomeneis, already 
celebrated in the time of Homer?; for the situa- 
tion corresponds perfectly to that of Alalcomene, 


Ἢ βουλὴ καὶ 6 δῆμος Πα- volacg τῆς εἰς τὴν πόλιν.----, 
papovoy Nos... στρατηγή-  Inscr. No. 28. 
oa(vra) ἀρετῆς evexey Kal, ev- * Κωριανὴ, Τίκωριανή. 
* Δοιαὶ μὲν Μενελάφ ἀρήγονές εἰσι Θεαῶν 
Ἥρη 7 ᾿Αργειὴ Kat ᾿Αλαλκομενηὶς ᾿Αθήνη. 
TA. ve γ. 
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as indicated by Strabo and Pausanias'. The 
neighbouring stream therefore is the Triton, upon 
the banks of which, near the lake, stood the towns 
Athene and Eleusis, which were destroyed by an 
inundation *°. About midway between the Triton 
and the projecting precipitous hill called Petra, 
are some squared stones and fragments of ancient 
pottery at a ruined church. The road from Suli- 
nari to Rastamyti? crosses a connecting ridge, 
which unites the Petra with the other mountains. 
Instead of following this road as far as the latter 
village, we turn to the left on the crest of the ridge, 
and proceed to the extreme summit of the Petra, 
where we find some remains of a small ancient 
tower, or fortress, having a wall of polygonal 
masonry, together with the foundations of a trian- 
gular castle of later date. 

This height commands an extensive and interest- 
ing view of all the western division of Beeotia, 
comprehending its vast plain, with the surround- 
ing heights from the neighbourhood of Thebes to 
Parnassus. Assisted by the recollections of my 
former journey, I easily recognize all the positions 
which Strabo and Pausanias have described around 
the Cephissian lake. The inner, or north-eastern 
bay of the lake lies before us, as far down as the 
katavothra, together with Topdolia and the ad- 
jacent islands, about half-way between which and 
the mountain of the Sphinx, now called Faga, 
is a remarkable aperture in the hills on the borders 


* Strabo, p. 401, 411, 413. ? Strabo, p.407. Pausan. ib. 
Pausan. Beeot. c. 33. 5 Ῥασταμύτη. 
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of the lake, near which stands the village of Kar- 
dhitza, probably on the site of Acrephium. It is 
easy to distinguish the several summits in the 
mountainous region between the Euripus and the 
lake Copais, to which the ancients gave the names 
of Ptoum, Messapium, and Hypatus. Parnes rises 
behind the position of Thebes. 

The marshy region around the lake leaves a 
broad plain opposite to Coroneia, but at Petra 
advances so far as to touch this point of the moun- 
tains. Near the position of Haliartus, which stood 
on a low but conspicuous eminence, close to the 
foot of the hills below Mazi, the marsh again 
approaches very near the hills, and beyond it is 
seen the plain of Haliartus, extending from Mount 
Faga to the lower acclivities of Helicon, and ter- 
minating eastward in the ridge of Onchestus, which 
connects those two mountains. Petra is very rocky 
on the northern side, and the descent is only prac- 
ticable on foot. From the extreme point of the 
hill issue the copious sources which cause the 
marshes of the lake Cephissis to encroach so far 
upon this part of the plain, as to leave only room 
at the sources for the main route from Livadhia to 
Thebes, and thus to make the Petra a pass of 
some strength. The consequence is, that the road 
from Livadhia to Thebes is not unfrequently inter- 
rupted by robbers who establish themselves on the 
Petra. Some foundations of a Hellenic wall which 
are observable stretching into the plain, belonged 
probably to a work for the defence of the pass. 

Returning to Livadhia, we cross, in 37 minutes 
from Petra, the bridge over the river which flows 
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on the north-western side of the hill of Coroneia. 
The rocky extremity under: Sulinari, where are the 
ancient vestiges; is somewhat less than half way 
between Petra and the bridge. From the bridge 
there ‘is an interval of 30 minutes to Kalamaki, 
where are several mills on the last: slope of the 
mountain, turned by the copious springs which 1 
passed in the morning by an upper road. Rakhi, 
a Kalyvia of Granitza, is half a mile to the right 
of Kalamaki, and beyond it, Και γᾶ; near the bor- 
ders of the marsh. 

A short examination of the description which 
Pausanias has given of the places, comprehended 
in this day’s excursion, will, I think, suffice to 
justify the ancient names which I have already 
assigned, as well as to identify the river: Pha- 
larus. and the mountains Libethrium, Laphystium, 
and: Tilphusium’. He-states, that Mount: Tilphu- 
sium: and the: fountain Tilphusa were about fifty 
stades distant from Haliartus. Here it was said, 
that Teiresias, proceeding towards: Delphi from 
Thebes, died on drinking the water. His tomb was 
at the fountain’. . Alalcomenz was a small town ὃ, 
situated on the extreme declivity of a mountain not 
very high. In the plain below it * stood the temple 
of Minerva Alalcomeneis, which, having: been de- 
prived of its ancient statue of ivory by Sylla, was 
in consequence neglected ; its ruin: had been acce- 


lerated by an ivy tree, which’ had: displaced the 


1 Pausan. Boeot. ce. 33, 34. * drwrépw τῆς κώμης ἐν τῷ 
2 πηγῇ. 6. 33. χθαμάλῳ. 
ὃ κώμη οὐ μεγάλη. 
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stones. A small torrent! flowed near, called Triton. 
Between Alaleomene and Coroneia, and not far 
from the latter’, stood the temple of Minerva Itonia, 
where the common council of the Beeotians assem- 
bled. The temple contained brazen statues of Mi- 
nerva Itonia, and of Jupiter, by Agoracritus; the 
disciple of Phidias, to which those of the Graces had 
recently been added. In Coroneia, the: most re- 
markable objects were the altars of Hermes, Epi- 
melius, and of the winds, and a little below them 
a temple of Juno, containing an ancient statue 
made by Pythodorus of Thebes, in which the 
goddess was represented, bearing in one hand the 
Sirenes*. Mount Libethrium was about‘ 40 stades 
from Coroneia ; here were statues of the Muses, 
and of the nymphs Libethrides, and two fountains, 
named Libethrias and Petra, resembling the breasts 
of a woman, and producing water like milk. From 
Coroneia to Mount Laphystium and the sanctuary ° 
of Jupiter Laphystius, the distance was about 20 
stades : the statue was of stone. Above it there 
was an image of Hercules Charops. Between 
Mount Laphystium and the temple of Minerva 
Itonia, the river Phalarus crossed the road, flow- 
ing to the Lake Cephissis. Over against ὁ. Mount 
Laphystium was the city Orchomenus. 


* ποταμὸς du μέγας χείμαῤ- latter having obtained the vic- 


ῥος. tory, formed crowns for them- 
* πρὶν ἐς Ἱζορώνειαν €&’AXad- selves from the feathers of the 
κομενῶν ἀφικέσθαι. c. 84. wings of the Sirens. 
* The Sirens had been per- τ ὡς: 
suaded by Juno to contend with ° τέμενος. 
the Muses in singing, and the ° πέραν. 


13 
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This last remark of Pausanias seems alone suf- 
ficient to identify Mount Laphystium with the moun- 
tain of Granitza, which is separated from Mount 
Helicon by a pass leading from St. George to Livad- 
hia, and advances near Kalamaki, north-eastward, 
into the plain exactly opposite to the hill of Skript 
or Orchomenus. The exact situation of the temenus 
of Jupiter Laphystius cannot easily be ascertained 
but by the discovery of some remains of the temple, 
as the distance of twenty stades from Coroneia will 
correspond with many points on the mountain of 
Granitza. The temple of Minerva Itonia was at the 
foot of the mountain in the plain on the eastern 
side of Coroneia, and as it would appear from 
Strabo, on the bank of the torrent which flows 
there, for he observes of this temple, that it was 
founded after the Trojan war by the Beeoti of the 
Thessalian Arne, who having been expelled from 
Thessaly by the Epirotes', occupied Coroneia, and 
built the temple in the plain before the city ’. 
He adds, that the river which flowed by the temple, 
received its name Cuarius, written Coralius by Al- 
cus in some verses relating to Coroneia, from a 
Thessalian stream *, and that at the temple of 
Minerva Itonia, the Pambceotian festival was cele- 
brated. If, as seems evident from the various 
testimonies just cited, the river on the eastern 
side of Coroneia was the Cuarius, it follows that 
the river of St. George, on the western side, is the 


1 Thucyd. 1. 1, ς. 12, Thessalian river is named Cu- 
2éy τῷ πρὸ αὐτῆς wEdtw.—  ralius. Alczeus being of Mity- 
Strabo, p. 411. lene, and writing in Molic, 


*In p. 488 of Straho, the used w for ov. 
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Phalarus. According to Plutarch, a branch of 
the Phalarus, which joined it near Coroneia, was 
named Isomantus, and more anciently Oplias'. 
This seems to be the rivulet from Steveniko, which 
joins that of St. George a little above the ancient 
site. 

In like manner as the pass of St. George, sepa- 
rating the mountain of Granitza from the main 
body of Helicon, renders probable the supposition 
that the former mountain had a separate name, 
and was the ancient Laphystium, so a similar reason 
leads to the opinion, that the mountain of Zagara 
was the ancient Libethrium ; that remarkable sum- 
mit being completely separated from the great 
heights of Helicon, by an elevated valley, in which 
are two villages named Zagara, and above them, 
on the rugged mountain, a monastery’. The dis- 
tance of forty stades, which Pausanias places be- 
tween Coroneia and Mount Libethrium, will cor- 
respond to some place in the vale or on the moun- 
tain of Zagara: and it is not impossible that 
the monastery may occupy the exact position of the 
sanctuary of the Muses. 

* Πρὸς Κορώγειαν χειμαῤ- 


ῥοῦν, τῷ Φαλάρῳ ποταμῷ συμ- 


races may now be found in the 
places so called. We learn 


φερόμενον παρὰ τὴν πόλιν, ὃν 
πάλαι μὲν Ὁπλίαν νῦν δὲ 
ἸἸσόμαντον προσαγορεύουσιν..---- 
Plutarch. in Lysand. 

* Zayapa, or more commonly 
Zayopa, is a name found in 
many parts of Greece, and ap- 
pears to have been introduced 
by the Servians or Bulgarians, 
although no people of those 


from the Byzantine history, 
that the kingdom of Bulgaria, 
when its capital was Achris, 
was known at Constantinople 
by the name of Zagora, which 
some of the Byzantines sup- 
posed to have been formed 
from a Greek word, é£ayopa.— 
Nicetas in Alex. Comn.—Ni- 
cephor. Gregor. 1. 5, ο. 1. 
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If Zagaraé was Libethrium, Tilphusium, Tilphos- 
sium or Tilphosseeum was evidently confined to the 
height now called Petra. It is justly described by 
Harpocration as a mountain near the lake Copais'. 
The fortress on the summit, probably bore the same 
name, which was derived from the source Tilphusa 
or Tilphossa, at the foot of the hill’. In the hymn 
to Apollo, commonly ascribed to Homer, the word 
is written Delphusa*, and seems in that ancient 
poem, which contains many geographical incon- 
sistencies, to have been confounded with Delphi, a 
word of the same etymological origin *, and derived 
also from its remarkable fountain. At Tilphusa, 
besides a tomb of Teiresias there was a sanctuary 
of Apollo Tilphosius ὅ. 

Dec. 8.—At 10.5, quitting my lodging in the 
lower part of the town of Livadhia, I descend along 
the right side of the Hercyna into the valley, through 
gardens and a rich cultivated tract; and at 10.25, 
leaving the road to Kapurna to the left cross a 
little below the junction of its two branches, the 
river which is formed by the union of the Her- 
cyna with that already mentioned as flowing from 
a valley to the westward. The Hercyna is the more 
considerable stream of the two, is permanent in 
summer, and abounds in trout, which are not pro- 
duced in the western branch; the course of the 
united river, nevertheless, is a continuation of that 
of the western branch, and appears from Theo- 
phrastus to have been called, at its junction with 


* Harpocrat. in Τιλφωσσαῖον. * Hymn. in Apoll. v. 244. 
? Pindar. ap. Athen. |. 2, c.4. 4 τέλλω. 
Strabo, p. 411. Pausan. Beeot. ° Strabo, ibid. 


C. 89. 
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the lake, not Hercyna, but. Probatia’, which was 
probably the name of the western branch. The 
valley which it waters, is the territory, perhaps, 
of a town near Lebadeia;: named Trachin?. I 
have already observed, that the road from Livad- 
hia to Kastri and Salona:by ‘‘ the, triple way,” 
as well as that to Dhistomo or Ambryssus, led 
along this valley. Proceeding, we. soon .arrive 
under some rocky: hills on the northern side 
of the vale of Lebadeia,—and having passed, at 
10.45, through the little hamlet of Krupi at the 
foot of these hills, soon begin to open the vale of 
Cheroneia. At 11.15, we are at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the heights which separate the valleys 
of Cheroneia and Lebadeia, and which terminate 
northward in a projection immediately opposite to 
the high precipitous summit of Mount Acontium; 
midway in the plain, rises the barrow near the 
right bank of the Cephissus, which I suppose to be 
a monument of the battle between Sylla and the 
forces of Mithradates ; near the tumulus, the river 
turns from its previous course along the foot. of the 
Acontium, towards the middle of the plain, but 
near Orchomenus again approaches the mountain, 
and then ‘‘winds like a serpent*®” round Orchome- 
nus into the marshes. 


1 Theophr. de plant. 1. 4, c. 12. 
? Strabo, p. 423. 


s 2... Ὃς παρὰ Πανοπίδα TAnkwra τ᾽ ἐρυμνὴν 


Καί τε δι Ὀρχομενοῦ εἱλιγμένος εἶσι, δράκων we. 
Hesiod. ap. Strabon. p. 424. 
It would seem, from these verses, that Glecon was another 
name for Cheroneia. 
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The direct road from Livadhia to Talanda now 
branches to the left, and after crossing the plain of 
Cheroneia enters the vale which separates Acontium 
from Edylium, from whence it proceeds, over the 
connecting ridge, to Vogdhani. Before we begin to 
cross the plain in a direct line to the extremity of 
Mount Acontium, upon which Orchomenus was built, 
we pass an insulated hill near the extremity of the 
Cheroneian ridges, on the summit of which stands 
one of a system of towers, resembling those which 
are observable in the Moréa. They seem to have 
been intended for communication by signal, and 
may all be attributed to the Frank princes who 
possessed Greece in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Some of the most remarkable in Beotia 
are—near Bissikéni, at Neokhorio in the district of 
Thespie, at Megalomalki on the site of Hahartus, 
at Xerépyrgo on a point of the hill which projects 
into the marshes two miles E.N.E. of Orchomenus, 
and there is another beyond the latter, not far from 
Topolia. We now cross the opening of the vale of 
Cheroneia direct to Skripa, cross the Cephissus by 
a bridge, and arrive at Skripa exactly at noon. This 
village consists of about one hundred houses, stand- 
ing partly on the rocky base of the mountain, and 
partly on the river side in the plain, just where, after 
having flowed along the southern side of Acontium, 
it turns from aneastern to a north-eastern course, 
and thence north intothemarshes. Passing through 
the village, we proceed to the monastery of the 
θεοτόκος, situated a little beyond it to the northward. 

Orchomenus, like many other Greek cities, oc- 
cupied the triangular face of a steep mountain, at 
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its rise from the plain ; and possessed in perfection 
those advantages of position, which the Greek en- 
gineers generally sought for, being defended on 
every side by precipices, rivers, and marshes. The 
summit is naturally separated from the ridge of 
Acontium, which accounts for the distinctive appel- 
lation Hyphanteium mentioned by Theopompus. 
But the upper part of the hill forming a very 
acute angle, was fortified differently from the cus- 
tomary modes. : 
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Instead of a considerable portion of it having been 
inclosed to form an acropolis, there is only a small 
castle on the summit, having a long narrow ap- 
proach to it from the body of the town, between 
walls which, for the last two hundred yards, are 
almost parallel, and not more than twenty or thirty 
yards asunder. Below this approach to the citadel 
the breadth of the hill gradually widens, and in 
the lowest part of the town the inclosed space is 
nearly square. It is defended on the lowest side 
by a wall, which crossed the slope of the hill along 
the crest of a ledge of rock, which there forms a 
division in the slope. In this wall, which is at three 
fourths of the distance from the castle to the monas- 
tery, there are some foundations of the gate which 
formed the lower entrance into the city ; and on 
the outside of it are many large masses of wrought 
stone, the remains, apparently, of some temple or 
other public building. The southern wall of the 
city, which follows a line parallel to the Cephissus, is 
traceable, with scarcely any intermission, through 
a distance of three quarters of a mile ; and in many 
places several courses of masonry are still extant. 
The wall derives its flank defence from square 
towers, placed for the most part at long intervals, 
with an intermediate short flank, or break, in the line 
of wall. In a few places, the masonry is of a very 
early age, but in general it is of the third kind, or 
almost regular. The former dates from the earlier 
and more celebrated Orchomenus, the latter is 
probably posterior to the battle of Cheroneia, when 
the Orchomenii were restored to their possessions by 
Philip, son of Amyntas, and when their city, which 
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had been destroyed near thirty years before by the 
Thebans, was re-established. 

Towards the middle of the northern side the hill 
of Orchomenus is most precipitous, and here the 
walls are not traceable. The circumference of 
the whole was about two miles. The citadel 
occupies a rock, about forty yards in diameter, 
and seems to have been an irregular hexagon; 
but three sides only remain, no foundations being 
visible on the eastern half of the rock. At the 
northern angle are the ruins of a tower, and paral- 
lel to the north-western side there is a ditch cut in 
the rock, beyond which are some traces of an out- 
work. The hill is commanded by the neighbouring 
part of Mount Acontium, but not at such a distance 
as to have been of importance in ancient warfare. 
The access to the castle from the city was first by 
an oblique flight of forty-four steps, six feet wide, 
and cut out of the rock; and then by a direct flight 
of fifty steps of the same kind. 

The monuments which Pausanias remarked at 
Orchomenus were temples of Bacchus and of the 
Graces, the treasury of Minyas, a fountain’, to 
which there was a descent, tombs of Minyas and 
of Hesiod, and a brazen figure bound by a chain 
of iron to a rock, supposed to represent a spectre 
which had haunted this rock, and which the oracle 
of Delphi, on being consulted, pronounced to be 
the ghost of Actaon. The Oracle ordained that 
the remains of Acteeon should be buried, and the 
statue erected which Pausanias saw. The temple 
of the Graces was extremely ancient ; they were 

1 


Kpnvn.—Pausan. Boeot. c. 38. 
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worshipped under the figure of rude stones, said 
to have fallen from heaven in the time of Eteocles, 
the founder of the temple, who lived several gene- 
rations before the Trojan war. It was not until 
the time of Pausanias that statues of the goddesses, 
in stone, were added. The treasury of Minvas 
was a circular building rising to a summit not 
very pointed, but terminating in a stone which was 
said to hold together the entire building’. 

Some remains, which have every appearance of 
having belonged to the last-mentioned building, 
are found to the eastward of the lower wall, where 
the height terminates in a low projection which is 
separated from the river by a level only a few hun- 
dred yards in breadth. The artists employed by 
Lord Elgin attempted to excavate the ruins of the 
building, but were deterred from making much 
progress by the large masses of stone which pre- 
sented themselves, and which they had not the 
means of removing. As all the lower parts of the 
construction are buried in the ruins of the upper, 
they will probably be found a sitw whenever a 
complete excavation shall be made. Some de- 
tails may then be obtained of this curious edi- 
fice, which was supposed to be a century more 
ancient than the similar building at Mycene, and 
the first of the kind that was ever erected ὅ. 
The door-way, of which there are considerable 

' λίθου μὲν εἴργασται, σχῆμα 5. θησαυρόν τε ἀνθρώπων, ὧν 
δὲ περιφερές ἐστιν αὐτῷ" κο- ἴσμεν, Μινύας πρῶτος ἐς ὑπο- 
ρυφὴ δὲ οὐκ ἐς ἄγαν ὀξὺ ἀνηγ- δοχὴν χρημάτων φκοδομήσατο. 
μένη" τὸν δὲ ἀνωτάτω τῶν λί-. —Pausan. Beeot. ο. 86. 
θων φασὶν ἁρμονίαν παντὶ εἶναι 
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remains, closely resembled that of the treasury of 
Atreus. In both, the sides of the door inclined, so as 
to make it wider below than above; nor are the 
dimensions of the corresponding parts very different 
in the two doors. The width is the same within a few 
inches: here I measured eight feet three inches im- 
mediately below the sofht, at Mycenz eight feet six 
inches. There were probably two great slabs in the 
architrave, as at Mycene, though one only is now 
left, which is of white marble, of six unequal sides, 
sixteen feet in its greatest length, eight in its 
greatest breadth, and three feet two inches and a 
half in thickness. It is consequently much smaller 
than the larger of the two slabs above the door of 
the treasury of Atreus, which is twenty-eight feet 
long and nineteen broad on its upper surface, and 
three feet nine inches in thickness. As at My- 
cene, the edge of the stone, which formed a part 
of the interior surface of the building, was curved 
both horizontally and vertically. The versed sine 
of the arch on the upper surface is one foot three 
inches and seven-eighths, and the chord fourteen 
feet nine inches, which will give a diameter of 
about forty-one feet. 


Upper Side 
10 feet. Section. 
mT 


4 
69 


The corresponding dimension of the treasury of 
Atreus, or its diameter at the top of the door, is about 
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thirty-seven feet. From this comparison, therefore, 
it would seem that the treasury of Minyas was larger 
than that of Atreus, though there could hardly 
have been such a difference between the two mo- 
numents as the reader might infer from the admira- 
tion of Pausanias in the one instance, and his silence 
in the other. Of the Orchomenian building he 
asserts that there was nothing more wonderfuleither 
in Greece or in any other country, and he compares 
it to the walls of Tiryns and the pyramids of 
Egypt. But the extravagance of the latter com- 
parison is brought down to a reasonable level by 
the former; and was probably suggested to Pau- 
sanias by a peculiarity in the Orchomenian trea- 
sury, in which it appears to have differed from 
that of Mycenz’, namely, that the former was not 
subterraneous like the latter, and consequently 
that its exterior form resembled, in some measure, 
that of the Egyptian pyramids. A subterraneous 
construction of this kind, when formed on the side 
of a hill as at Mycene, presented from without 
little more than an entrance into the hill between 
walls ending in a door-way ; whereas the descrip- 
tion of the treasury of Minyas as rising to a summit 
not very pointed, seems evidently to imply that it 
was not hidden in the earth. The situation of the 
ruins of the treasury of Minyas confirms in some 
measure this supposition, the ground being rocky 
and almost level, and therefore in neither parti- 
cular adapted to a building like that of Mycene, 
which required a sloping hill of friable materials. 
Perhaps the assertion of the Orchomenii as to the 


' See T'ravels in the Morea, c. 20. 
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upper stone of their building, which suggests a 
difference of construction between their treasury 
and that of Atreus, may also be explained by the 
former having been exposed to view, and not sub- 
terraneous ; since it is probable that in that case 
the upper stone was not simply super-imposed, as 
at Mycene, but was connected with the surround- 
ing masonry. It might even be inferred from the 
meaning which Pausanias on all other occasions 
gives to the word ἁρμονία, that the upper part of 
the building at Orchomenus was a dome con- 
structed with stones shaped to a center; though 
it ought also to be remarked that Pausanias, by 
the addition of the word φασὶ, seems not to have 
been himself quite convinced that the assertion of 
the Orchomenii was correct. 

Strabo observes, that the Orchomenus of his time 
was supposed to stand on a different site from the 
more ancient city, the inundations of the lake having 
forced the inhabitants to retire from the plain to- 
wards Mount Acontium'. This seems to accord with 
the position of the treasury on the outside of the ex- 
isting walls, since it cannot be conceived that Min- 
yas would have so placed it. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the city, in the height of its power, ex- 
tended to the extreme point of the hill below the 
treasury, and perhaps even to the bank of the 
Cephissus. 

The monastery of Skripai stands about midway 
between the treasury and the river, below the 
lowest slope of the hill, on a level with the river’s 


' Strabo, p. 416. 
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bank. It contains a large church, consisting of a 
dome and three aisles, which was built, as some 
inscriptions coeval with the walls of the church in- 
dicate, at the end of the ninth century, by Leo, 
who held the dignity of Protospatharius under the 
emperors Basil, Leo, and Constantine the seventh. 
The monastery probably occupies the exact site of 
the temple of the Graces ; for it is in the memory 
of the present occupants that the pedestal of a 
tripod dedicated to the Graces, which is now in the 
church, was found in an excavation made on the 
spot. Of the other inscriptions which the convent 
contains, two have been removed by the persons em- 
ployed by the Earl of Elgin since I was last here’ ; 
the rest I have transcribed. They are all, except 
one, in the Beeoto-Molice dialect, which employed 
the digamma, and are consequently very important 
to philology. Among them are three epitaphs of a 
very remote antiquity. All the other documents 
in which the digamma is employed are in charac- 
ters of a good time of art, and appear to be all 
nearly of the same date. That one of them, hav- 
ing no appearance of being more recent than the 
others, is not so old as Alexander, is proved from 
its being a decree of Proxenia in favour of ‘‘ an Ao- 
lian from Alexandreia,”’ or native of Alexandreia 
Troas, the name of which city was not changed from 
Antigoneia to Alexandreia until after the death of 


1 The two removed arenow to Orchomenus, and _ partly 
in the British Museum: one of _ liquidated. As interest for the 
these, which is the longest of remainder he was to enjoy a 
all, relates to a loan which had _ limited right of pasture in the 
been made by aman of Elateia | Orchomenian land. 
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Alexander!. It is probable, therefore, that they 
are all of the third or of the latter end of the 
fourth century B.C., as after that time the cities 
of Greece were rapidly impoverished, in conse- 
quence of the wars between the Romans and 
their adversaries, of which Greece became the 
scene. The document in which the digamma and 
other dialectic forms are not used, we may sup- 
pose to have been posterior to the distinction of 
dialects ; but not long afterwards, as it contains, 
like one of the dialectic inscriptions, a catalogue 
of victors in the games, with many of the same 
titles, and is engraved in characters indicative of 
no great difference of date. In the inscriptions in 
which the digamma is employed, the people are 
called ᾿Ερχομενίοι, and the town ᾿Ερχόμενος, an 
orthography clearly showing that the coins bearing 
the types of a Beeotian shield, of an ear of wheat, 
a grain of wheat, and a garland of olive, with the 
legend EPXO, EPX, EP, or E, were all the money 
of this celebrated and wealthy republic. 

One of the inscriptions which is inserted in the 
exterior wall of the monastery, is a dedication to 
Bacchus by two victorious choregi; probably the 
stone supported a tripod’, as certainly did another 
in the church, which records the dedication of a 
tripod to the Graces by the Beeotians by command 
of the oracle of Apollo. This oracle was probably 
that of Tegyra, a place noted for its temple of Apollo 


* Strabo, p. 598. cation to Bacchus. The wor- 

* The second inscription ship of Bacchus. at Orcho- 
from Orchomenus in the Bri- menus is alluded to by Pau- 
tish Museum is a similar dedi-  sanias. 
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and oracular responses, and at that period of time, 
a dependency of Orchomenus ’. 

Of the three sepulchral inscriptions of remote 
antiquity to which I before alluded, one is that of a 
woman named Cydille, in the nominative; the two 
others, which are on one stone, are those of Ba- 
ceuas and Dexon in the dative, preceded by ἐπί. 
Κυδίλλη is written Κυδίλλε. Baceuas is BaxevFac 
with the digamma, as in the more modern Beeotic 
inscriptions, and Dexon is Aeyoov, when neither = 
nor @ were in the alphabet. The A, B, A, A, N, 
Σ, Y, X, are all of very antique forms, and most 
of them resemble the same letters in the Latin 
alphabet ’. 

Exactly at the foot of the precipitous rocks which 
formed the limit of the northern side of the city, 
are the sources of the river anciently called Melas, 
and now Mavropotami, synonyms derived appa- 
rently from the dark colour of its deep transparent 
waters. Among several sources there are two 
much larger than the others, and both consi- 
derable rivers. One flows north-eastward, and at 
a distance of little more than half a mile meets the 
Cephissus, which a little beyond the junction be- 
comes so enveloped among the marshes extending 
from thence to the heights to the north-east, on 


1 Plutarch in Pelopid. Id.de I have lithograved only the 
defect. orac.—Semus et Callis- above-mentioned and one other 
thenes ap. Stephan. in THyvpa. unpublished (V. Inscript. Nos. 

? As the greater part of the 35, 36, 37), but have placed 
inscriptions of Orchomenus all the most interesting at the 
have now been repeatedly pub- οπᾶ of this volume, in the cur- 
lished and commented upon, — sive character. 
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which stands a tower called Xerdpyrgo, as to be 
scarcely traceable; but it re-appears in a single body 
about three miles to the eastward of Skripa, and 
after flowing for some distance in the direction of 
Kardhitza turns towards Topdlia, where it enters 
the lake, which in the present season fills the 
whole of the north-eastern bay of the Cephissian 
basin. 

The other large source or branch of the Melas, 
which is to the westward of the former, follows for 
a considerable distance the foot of the cliffs of Or- 
chomenus, and is then lost in the marshes. This 
illustrates Plutarch, who, after having remarked 
that ‘‘the plain of Orchomenus is the largest and 
finest in Beeotia, but naked of trees and plants, 
except towards the Melas,” observes, that ““ this 
river rises below the city of Orchomenus, and is 
the only river in Greece which is navigable at 
its sources, though it has not a long course, the 
greater part being lost in impervious and muddy 
marshes’, and the remainder uniting with the Ce- 
phissus near the place where the lake produces 
the auletic reed.” According to the same author, 
the Melas augmented about the summer solstice, 
like the Nile, and produced plants of the same 
kind as those of the Nile, but not so large, and 
bearing no fruit’. 

Although I cannot obtain a confirmation of the 
periodical swelling of the Melas from the present 
inhabitants, such a negative testimony will hardly 


* Plutarch in 5.118. Some by the biographer in the life of 
of these remarks are repeated Pelopidas. 
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invalidate the observation of the more enlightened 
native of the neighbouring Cheroneia, especially 
as such an increase of waters about midsummer 
seems no more than natural, the subterraneous 
river, which here emerges from its limestone ca- 
vities, being probably fed by the melting of the 
snows on Helicon or Parnassus, and its water, 
therefore, being naturally most abundant in the 
season when the snows melt with the greatest 
rapidity. The marshes still produce in abundance 
the reeds for which Orchomenus was anciently 
noted. The auletic or flute-reed is described by 
Pliny as very long, and without knots’. Plutarch 
observes, that the best were produced near the 
junction of the Cephissus and Melas. But the 
latter river was not generally favourable to them, 
according to Theophrastus, who mentions as the 
best situations some deep pools called the Chytri, 
in a place named Pelicania, between the Melas and 
Cephissus’; the confluence of the Probatia and that 
of the Cephissus with the lake, a place to the north- 
ward of the latter junction, named Boedrias, and 
generally wherever the water was deep and the bot- 
tom muddy’. Hence the growth and quality de- 
pended upon the depth of water in the lake, which 
varied annually, and was said to be greatest every 
ninth year. Distinct from the auletic reed were the 


1) Pim, TING 116, ον Ob. ° Theophrast. de plant.1. 4, 
* The place where the Ce- c.12. Strabo (p. 407) notices 
phissus joined was named ὀξεῖα _ the auletic reeds of the marshes 
καμπὴ, or the sharp turning: οἵ Haliartus. 
near it was a fertile plain named 
Hippias. 
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Characeias, or reed serving to make fences and 
pallisades, which was very thick and strong, and 
grew on the banks of the lake; and the Plotia, 
so called as growing on the πλόαδες, or floating 
islands, which, like those of the Lake of Ioan- 
nina, are formed of decayed reeds, rushes, and 
roots of grass, furnishing a soil for fresh plants, and 
which, detaching themselves from the edge of large 
tracts of the same materials, are launched into the 
lake by the wind. 

These and other peculiarities of the Cephissis it 
would be interesting to examine more minutely, but 
not a single monoxylo is possessed by any of the vil- 
lages on this side of the plain. Hence the inhabi- 
tants derive little or no benefit from either the vege- 
table or animal productions of the lake and its 
surrounding marshes, though the monks of Skript 
describe all the watery parts as being covered at 
times with water-fowl, and are fully aware of the 
excellence of those eels so renowned among the 
ancient Athenians, and which the monks describe 
as large, white, of delicate flavour, and light of 
digestion. They are taken in considerable num- 
bers by the people of Topdlia in the permanent 
part of the lake near that town, from whence, either 
fresh or salted, they are carried for sale throughout 
the surrounding country, especially in the time of 
Lent. When both Attica and Beeotia were rich 
and populous, the Cephissis and other lakes of 
Beeotia furnished the people of this province with 
the means of a constant and advantageous traffic 
with Attica, which possesses not a single trout 
stream, nor a lake except that of Marathon, which 
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in the summer is reduced to such small dimensions, 
that a Beotian eel could hardly exist in it. 

Although the ancients employed the words Ce- 
phissis and Copais without any clear discrimina- 
tion, a very convenient distinction may be made 
between the Copais or lake of Cop, which was 
the north-eastern extremity of the basin, where 
even in summer some water always remains, 
and the Cephissis, which comprehends the whole 
tract of occasional lakes and marshes, impassably 
limited by a range of heights on the northern and 
eastern sides, but blended with the plain in the 
opposite quarter, and in all directions enlarging 
or diminishing its boundaries according to the 
season. At present the plain is dry half way from 
Κυρά to Xerdpyrgo, the rest is a marsh; the 
edge of which follows a line drawn from Xerépyrgo 
to Petra; but the level of the waters is now much 
lower than it is expected to be in the spring. South- 
erly gales, as Pausanias has observed, are apt to 
inundate the levels near Orchomenus. 

The fertility of this plain is shown by its maize : 
{ counted 900 grains in one cob; the reed is very 
strong and large, and, plastered with mud, it forms 
the most common material of the cottages near the 
Cephissic marshes. The stem contains a consider- 
able quantity of saccharine matter: I have often 
seen the Egyptians eat it like a sugar cane, but 
here it is too valuable to be much used in its im- 
mature state. 

The citadel of Orchomenus, besides the unlimited 
view which it commands of the great western basin 
of Beeotia, and its renowned barriers, looks down 
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to the north-east upon a country of considerable 
extent, lying between the mountains of Télanda 
and the northern shore of the lake. It is cultivated 
around a few villages, but in general furnishes pas- 
ture only, the soil being, in most parts, of no great 
fertility. The principal villages are Lutzi, Radhi 
and Pavlo, lying in that order from hence, and all 
belonging to the district of Thebes. Beyond them 
in the mountains towards the Huboic frith, are Pro- 
skyna and Malesina in the Vilayéti of Talanda, and 
Martino in that of Livadhia. 

Xerépyrgo, situated three miles E.N.E. of Skripa, 
on the heights which bound the marshes, is proba- 
bly the site of Tegyra, for Plutarch says that Tegyra 
stood not far from Orchomenus, above the marshes 
of the Melas, and that the road from the one to the 
other led through a pass caused by those marshes. 
This pass was the scene of an important victory 
gained by Pelopidas over the Spartans, and which 
was soon followed by that of Leuctra’. Tegyra not 
being named in the Homerie catalogue of the Beo- 
tian cities, and having been so near to the powerful 
Orchomenus, was probably never of any great im- 
portance, except from its temple of Apollo, and an 
Oracle which had ceased before the battle of Tegyra. 
In the time of Plutarch all the part of Boeotia to the 
northward of the lake Copais, seems to have been 
no better inhabited than it is at present, for in one 
of his Dialogues he introduces an assertion, that 
about Tegyra and Mount Ptoum, two places form- 
erly so much famed for their oracles, hardly a 


1 Plutarch. in Pelop. 
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herdsman or shepherd was to be met with in a 
day’s journey. All Greece, he adds, could hardly 
furnish 3000 hoplite, or the number which the 
State of Megara alone sent against the Persians 
at Platea’. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the best parts of Greece were as much depo- 
pulated as these unproductive districts ; or that the 
population of Greece had diminished, in the same 
proportion as the number of regular troops main- 
tained by it. The Roman conquest had put an 
end to the maintenance of native soldiers, and to 
the military art in Greece, and although as early 
as the time of Polybius, the population and wealth 
of the country had been grievously diminished, and 
had not improved in the reign of Augustus, there 
can be little doubt, that between this time and that 
of Hadrian, Greece had somewhat recovered, in 
consequence of the peace and protection which the 
country enjoyed in common with the other pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire, and to a greater de- 
gree than many of them. 


1 Plutarch. de defect. Orac. 
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Departure from Skriph—Source of the Melas—Tzamili, A sple- 
don — Exarkhé — Abe — Temple of Apollo—Vogdhani— Hy- 
ampolis — Talanda — Atalanta — Opus — Cynus— Orobia — 
Aidepsus—Topography of Eastern Locris—Daphnus—Alope, 
Cnemides, Thronium, river Boagrius, Scarpheia, Nicea, Pha- 
ryge or Tarne, Augeie, Bessa, Calliarus—Mount Cnemis— 
Mount Khlomé, Cyrtone—Corseia—Return to Valtesi—Ka- 
lapodhi, Naryx—Sfaéka— Merali—Khtibavo—Paleékastro of 
Bélissi, Parapotamii—River Cephissus—Kapurna—Return to 
Livadhia—Ancient military transactions in the plain of Che- 
roneia—battle between Sylla and Archelaus—Mount Philo- 
beotus—River Assus—Mount Thurium—Rivers Morius, Molus 
——A ssia—Departure for Thebes—Petra—Ocalea—Mazi—Ha- 
hartus—Death of Lysander—River Lophis—Fountain Cissusa, 
Orchalides—Mount A lopecum—Rivers Permessus, Olmeius— 


Onchestus—Mount Faga, Pheenicium or Phictum—The Teneric 
plain—Thebes. 


- Dec. 9.—This forenoon, having quitted the monas- 
tery of Skripu, I cross the north-eastern angle of 
the ancient city, and at 10.58 begin to pass by a 
narrow paved road, between the foot of the upper 
cliffs which formed the northern boundary of the 
city and the summit of the lower, which imme- 
diately overhang the principal source of the Melas, 
or that which joins the Cephissus. It is difficult to 
understand where the Temple of Hercules could 


have been, which Pausanias places at the springs 
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of the Melas, seven stades from Orchomenus ', for 
the rock rises so abruptly from them, that there is 
no position for a temple, and the sources are not 
seven stades from Orchomenus, but immediately 
under its northern side. At 11.9, we quit the 
lower range of cliffs, the higher still overhanging 
the road, and soon afterwards begin to descend the 
rugged side of the mountain, by a most perilous 
path. At 11.33, having arrived at the foot of 
the hill, we enter a plain on the north-eastern 
side of Mount Acontium, bounded eastward by 
the marshes of the Melas, and pursue the borders 
of the marsh to Tzamali, a small collection of huts 
on the brink, where we arrive at 11.45. This 
seems to be the site of Aspledon, a Boeotian city in 
the time of the Trojan war, but in that of the Roman 
Empire an abandoned site of the Orchomenia. 
Strabo states, that its distance from Orchomenus 
was twenty stades, which is sufficiently correct, and 
that the Melas flowed between them 2, which is true 
as to the northern Melas, though it is not crossed 
in the road. It is not easy, however, to understand 
‘¢ the western exposure,” by which Strabo en- 
deavours to account for Eudeielus, the name of 
Aspledon in later times, Tzamali being open to the 
eastward, and surrounded by heights in a western 
direction. Nor is the abandonment of the place 
by its inhabitants in consequence of the scarcity of 


1 Pausanias, Boeot. c. 38. κλίματος οἰκεῖον τοῖς κατοικοῦσι 
2... τὴν ᾿Ασπληδόνα..... καὶ μάλιστα τὸ εὐχείμερον. 
Εἶτ᾽ Ἑυδείελος μετωνομάσθη καὶ .. ..- Διέχει δὲ τοῦ Ὀρχομενοῦ 


αὐτὴ καὶ ἣ χώρα τάχα τι ἰδίωμα στάδια εἴκοσι μεταξὺ δ᾽ ὁ Μέλας 


προσφερομένη ἐκ τοῦ δειλινοῦ ποταμός.---ϑίταθο, p. 415. 
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water, as reported by Pausanias', compatible with 
the vicinity of such a river as the Melas. Upon 
examining, however, the words of the two authors, 
we find that neither of them guarantees the fact 
which he alludes to, from his personal knowledge. 
The word τάχα, employed by Strabo, and the φασὶ 
of Pausanias, leave the origin of the name, Eu- 
deielus, and the cause of the abandonment of the 
site of Aspledon, equally doubtful. 

At Tzamali we quit the Topdlia road and turn 
to the left to the head of the plain; at 11.55 leave 
to the right that which conducts to the places 
lying between the northern shore of the Cephissis 
and the Huboie frith, and at 12.11, arriving at 
the western extremity of the plain of Aspledon, 
ascend some rugged hills which connect Mount 
Acontium with the peak now called Khlomé. At 
12.35, at the head of the ascent, we enter upon a 
plain which, interrupted by some small heights, 
reaches to the northern side of Mount Acontium, 
and is connected in the opposite direction with a 
hollow which slopes to Khabavo, Bélissi, and the 
Stena of the Cephissus. At 12.45 we halt till 1.24 
at a fountain to dine; and after a rugged descent, 
arrive at 1.40 at Exarkhd’, a village of 30 houses, 
in a spot where two narrow valleys meet, which 
rise from hence towards two summits of the ridge 
of Khlom6. The northern is the largest, and is in 
great part cultivated. 

On a peaked hill above Exarkhé, to the west, 


᾿ ᾿Ασπληδόνα δὲ ἐκλιπεῖν rode ~~ Covrac.—Pausan, Beeot. c. 38. 
baw A Li el S 7, Φ ἢ [2 f 
οἰκήτορας φασιν, ὕδατος σπανί- Ἐξαρχός. 
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are the ruins of a small polis, probably Aba. The 
hill being, like all the others of this range, a bare 
rugged rock of white lime-stone, and the walls 
being built of the same stone, the ruins might 
easily be passed without notice at a short distance, 
although nearly half the height of the wall is in 
some places extant. No remains are now to be 
seen on the summit of the peak ; but on its south- 
western side two parallel walls are traceable at 
the distance of about 100 yards asunder, which 
formed apparently an interior inclosure of the 
citadel. These walls in most part are a perfect 
specimen of the second order of Hellenic masonry, 
having, as it were, but one course in the whole 
work. Some of the polygonal masses are very 
large. As usual in Greek fortresses of the highest 
antiquity, there were very few towers, the cross 
defence being chiefly procured by simple flanks at 
intervals. There is one tower, however, near the 
principal gate. This gate, which is now buried to 
within six feet of the top, is of a singular form, the 
upper part, which is three feet high, diminishing 
from ten feet in breadth to seven and a half. This 
seems to have been merely an opening to admit 
light, for immediately below it there are projections 
from the wall on each side, which were evidently 
pivots for the suspension of folding doors. There are 
the vestiges of two other gates immediately opposite 
to each other in the parallel walls before noticed. 
The hill is quite insulated, and is very difficult of 
ascent on the north-eastern and eastern sides, 
where no walls are now traceable. I cannot re- 
cognize any remains of the theatre which Pau- 
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sanias remarked, and which, as well as the 
Agora, was of an antique construction. Having 
descended the hill on the west, passed through a 
ravine, and entered the plain at a point which is 
half way on the road from Exarkhé to Vogdhani, 
we arrive a little farther at a small eminence 
advancing into the valley, upon which are some 
remains of a square building of regular Hellenic 
masonry, but built of stones smaller than usual. 
The lower part of the wall of one side of the in- 
closure is extant, together with a portion of one of 
the adjoining sides. Within the inclosed space lies 
a large square stone, with a simple moulding, toge- 
ther with another, circular and pierced in the 
middle, probably the peristomium of a cistern or 
granary. I have little doubt that these are re- 
mains of the temple of Apollo of Abe, whose 
oracle was of such ancient and extensive. cele- 
brity, that it was consulted, together with that 
of Trophonius, by Croesus, and again by Mar- 
donius'. It was twice destroyed by fire; the first 
time by the Persians, in their march through 
Phocis, after they had taken Hyampolis’; and 
again, in the Phocic war, s.c. 346. The Βοο- 
tians were posted at the temple, while the Phocians 
were erecting a fortress at or near Abe *, when a fire 


1 Herodot. 1. 1, c. 46; 1. 8, 
ce. 134. 

TAGS: 8) ὁ. 39: 

ὁ τῶν Φωκέων οἰκοδομούντων 
φρούριον περὶ τὰς ὀνομαζομένας 
"ABac καθ᾽ ἄς ἐστιν ᾿Απόλλωνος 


ef e Ν 
ἅγιον ἱερὸν, ἐστράτευσαν ἐπ᾽ 


αὑτοὺς οἱ Bowrot.—Diodor. 1]. 
16, c. 58. Pausan. Phocie. ec. 
35. The Phocians were pro- 
bably repairing the citadel of 
Abze itself on the summit of 
the hill. 
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having occurred, accidentally according to Dio- 
dorus, but which Pausanias attributes with more 
probability to the Thebans, the temple was de- 
stroyed, as well as some Phocian refugees within it. 
Hence it is evident that the temple was not within 
the city, which agrees with the existing ruins. 
The most ancient and celebrated temples of Greece 
were generally so detached. The grove of Tro- 
phonius furnishes a neighbouring example, and 
perhaps that of the Graces at Orchomenus was 
another. The practice was closely connected with 
the peculiar character of the people, whose sense 
of the inviolability of the sacred places, was only 
exceeded by their jealous mistrust of one another. 
After the second misfortune, the temple of Abe 
remained a ruin until the reign of Hadrian, when 
that emperor caused a smaller to be erected ad- 
jacent to the ancient building; and of this, or 
rather of its peribolus, the existing walls are pro- 
bably the remains. In the new temple, Pausanias 
found three ancient upright statues, in brass, of 
Apollo, Latona, and Diana, which were dedica- 
tions of the Abi, and had perhaps been saved 
from the former temple. 

From hence it takes me 10 minutes to ride to 
Vogdhani’ a village smaller than Exarkhd, and 
situated just at the upper extremity of a valley, 
which slopes to Bélissi and Khabavo, and where 
the torrents from Mount Khlomé and the adjoining 
ridges unite, and descend through the middle of 
the aforesaid valley to the Cephissus. The prin- 
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cipal branch comes from the north, along a vale 
which is inclosed between Mount Khlomo and a 
parallel ridge which has already been described 
as having its south-western termination at Kha- 
bavo, Merali, and Sfaka, at the northern entrance 
of the Stena of the Cephissus. 

At 5 minutes northward of Vogdhani, a point 
or tongue, advancing from the western mountain. 
into the valley, is crowned with the ruins of a 
small ancient town, which Pausanias shows to 
have been Hyampolis; for he states that the road 
from Orchomenus to Opus led by Abee and Hyam- 
polis, but that Abe was a little on the left of the 
route’. Mount Khlom6 being exactly interposed 
between SkripG and Talanda, near which latter 
Opus was situated, the road from Orchomenus 
to Opus naturally followed the easy valleys to the 
westward of that mountain, instead of making a 
direct course over it, and traversed consequently 
the site of Exarkhdé, leaving the hill of Abee on the 
left, from whence it passed under the walls of 
Hyampolis, which advance into the middle of the 
valley. The road from Hyampolis to Elateia is ex- 
pressly described by Pausanias as a mountain-road ; 
and we find accordingly, that a mountain occu- 
pies all the space between Lefté and Vogdhani. 
πολὺ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰν ὁδὸς ἡ ἐς 
ἔΑβας 


7 - - - 
τείας ὀρεινὴν ὁδὸν ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ . aoe 


᾿Ἐπανελθόντα δὲ (ab Abis scil.) 


1 Ui 
"Ec ἤλβας δὲ ἀφικέσθαι καὶ 
τ 
ἐς Ὑάμπολιν ἔστι μὲν ἐξ ’EXa- 
ἡ δὲ ἐπὶ 


3 ΕῚ 
᾿λατέων ἄστεως" 


9 - 

Οποῦντα λεώφορος ἡ ἐξ ᾽Ορχο- 
μενοῦ καὶ ἐς ταύτας φέρει τὰς 
,ὔ “ - 
πόλεις. ᾿Ιόντι οὖν ἐς ᾿Οποῦντα 


"2 ἐν \? ΄, ᾽ 
ες Ὀρχομενοῦ και ἐκτραπεντι ου 


ἐς τὴν ὁδὸν τὴν ἐς Ὀποῦντα 
4 - \ hy 

εὐθεῖαν, Ὑάμπολις τὸ ἀπὸ τού- 

rov σε ἐκδέξεται. ---- Pausan. 


Phocic, c. 35. 
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Hyampolis having been situated at the entrance 
of a narrow vale, leading to the Opontia and sea- 
coast of the Epicnemidii, and which formed a con- 
venient entrance from Locris both into Phocis 
and into Beotia: its name occurs on several 
occasions in ancient history. Herodotus has 
related some remarkable circumstances attending 
a victory gained at Hyampolis by the Phocians 
over the Thessalians’, and Diodorus informs us, 
that a contest took place here on a somewhat 
similar occasion, between the people of Bceotia 
and of Phocis®, in the year B. C. 347. Before 
that time, Jason of Phere, returning out of Boeo- 
tia after the battle of Leuctra, and passing by 
Hyampolis in his way to Heracleia Trachinia, 
had taken the προάστειον, or outer city, probably 
from the same motive which prompted him to 
destroy the walls of Heracleia, namely, that they 
should not be any impediment to his free passage 
into Greece*. It was undoubtedly for a similar 
reason that the walls of Hyampolis were demo- 
lished by Philip son of Amyntas *. 

The entire circuit of the fortifications is trace- 
able, but they are most complete on the western 
side. The masonry is of the third, nearly ap- 
proaching to the most regular kind. The circum- 
ference is about three quarters of a mile. The 


1 Herodot. 1. 8, c. 28. cient agora, council-house, and 

? Diodor. 1. 16, ο. 56. theatre, still remained, it was 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1.6, c.4. evidently against the fortifica- 

* Φιλίππου κατασκάψαντος. tions that Philip directed his 
Pausan. Phocic. c. 85. As __ politic vengeance on this occa- 
Pausanias adds, that the an- sion. 
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direct distance to this ruin from the summit of 
Abe is not more than a mile and a half in a 
north-west direction. Below Vogdhani, on the 
side of a steep bank which falls to the valley of 
Khibavo, a fountain issuing from the rock is dis- 
charged through two spouts into a stone reservoir 
of ancient construction, which stands probably in 
its original place. 

Dec. 10.—Ten minutes from Vogdhani south- 
westward, is another source of water, which issues 
from therockson theside of the road leading from Ta- 
landa to Livadhia, near three small ruined churches 
standing in a grove of trees: the stream from the 
rocks having joined that which flows from the foun- 
tain of Vogdhani, falls into the united torrent from 
the valleys of Abe and Hyampolis, and from thence 
flows to the Cephissus near Bélissi. One of the 
ruined churches contains an inscribed stone, but ill 
preserved, and in so dark a situation that I was 
unable to copy it, though I could distinguish the 
words ἀργυρίου μνᾶς τριάκοντα, and at the end 
μάρτυρες οἱ θεοί. Having returned to Vogdhani, and 
set out for Talanda, I again visit the ruins of Hy- 
ampolis. Ona small level in the centre of the 
ancient site lie some architectural fragments of con- 
siderable dimensions, adorned with mouldings, and 
a large cistern faced at the top with wrought stones, 
but below hollowed out of the rock, which is here 
covered only with a thin layer of earth. The open- 
ing of the cistern is 9 feet [0 inches long, and 4 feet 
broad, and spreads below into the usual spheroidal 
form; itis now filled with rubbish. There are many 
other smaller cisterns of the same kind, some of 
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which are lined with stucco. The ground within 
the fortress is partly cultivated. The valley of Hy- 
ampolis, like most of the similar sites in Beeotia, has 
a light fertile soil, but is marshy in winter. 
Pausanias says of Hyampolis, that though it had 
been burnt by Xerxes, and again destroyed by 
Philip, there remained an ancient Agora, a small 
council-house', a theatre not far from the gates, a 
stoa built by Hadrian, and a temple of Diana, of 
which he did not see the statue, as it was shown 
only twice a year. He adds, that with the excep- 
tion of a single well, the inhabitants had no other 
water than that which fell from heaven. The larger 
receptacle, therefore, was probably a public cistern, 
and the smaller excavations may have been private 
repositories for the same purpose. Abee was no 
better supplied with water than Hyampolis, but 
both of them had a good resource at no great dis- 
tance in the fountains which I have described. 
Leaving the ruins at 10.13, we follow the valley 
which conducts to Talanda, and which at the 
widest part is half a mile broad, bounded on either 
side by the lower heights of the two including 
ridges. To the left leads the road to Kalapddhi, 
Geli’, and a monastery of St. Elias; a part, pro- 
bably, of the ancient ὀρεινὴ ὁδὸς, from Hyampolis to 
Elateia. On our right are the steeps of Mount Khlo- 
més, or Khlomé*. At 10.43 the village of Valtesi is 
a quarter of a mile on the left; above which the vale 
narrows rapidly : instead of following it we ascend 


1 


βουλευτήριον. ---- Pausan. 2 Καλαπόδι, Γκέλι. 
Phocie. ο. 35. * Χλομός. 
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the lower heights of Khlom6, when Kalapodhi soon 
appears in a cultivated slope of the opposite hills, 
two miles in direct distance from us, and three 
miles distant Geli in a higher situation, to the 
northward of the former. St. Elias is on the other 
side of the ridge of Geli. We now pass over barren 
hills covered with the purno-kékki oak: at 11.18, 
Purnari, which derives its name from those shrubs, 
is a mile on the left, at the head of the little valley 
of Valtesi, which has now dwindled to a mere 
ravine. Soon afterwards, crossing a brook which 
flows into the plain of Talanda, we descend the 
mountain, and at 12.20, after a halt of 15 minutes 
arrive in the plain, at the entrance of which are 
some mills turned by the same stream. We then 
diverge to the right under Mount Khlomo, and at 
12.38 enter Talanda, or Talandi:. 

This town contains about 300 houses, of which 
one-third are Turkish ; some of these are large, and 
each having its garden, they look well at a dis- 
tance; but the greater part are said to be desolate, 
and verging to ruin, partly in consequence of a 
plague, which carried off entire families not many 
years ago. The governor is Isséd Bey, a son of 
the Kapijilar Kiéyassy of Aly Pasha. The Greek 
quarter is separated from the Turkish. The bishop 
τοῦ TaAavriov, who is a suffragan of the metropolitan 
of Athens, is at the head of the community, and 
has a tolerable house at the Episkopi, standing in 
a garden of oranges, Jemons, and other fruit trees, 
which, although a mere wilderness, is the best in the 


1 Τάλαντα, Ταλάντιον. 
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place, and is considered as something extraordinary 
in this country. The plain is very fertile, but little 
cultivated for want of hands. The marshy parts to- 
wards the sea yield kalambokki, the rest of the plain 
excellent wheat, vines, from which a tolerable wine 
is made, and a few olive trees, which succeed per- 
fectly. The mero-kamato, or price of daily labour, 
is the same as at Athens, Livadhia, &c.; namely, 
forty paras a-day, with an oke of wine. The dis- 
trict contains between thirty and forty villages, the 
greater part of which are very small, and but half 
inhabited, many of the people having migrated 
to the districts of Livadhia and Athens since Aly 
Pasha has possessed the place. The mukata is 
now in the hands of his son Vel¥, who is endea- 
vouring to induce the emigrants to return, by pro- 
mising to remit a part of the impositions. The town 
stands entirely in the plain, but immediately at 
the foot of a steep and lofty mountain called Rodha, 
which is connected with Khlomé6, and a branch of 
which intercepts the view of the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the gulf, while an advanced ridge of the 
mountain called Xerovini obstructs it to the north- 
ward, leaving the plain only, which is included be- 
tween them, visible from the town, and beyond it the 
Gulf of Talanda, the Euboic channel, and the cul- 
tivated region round Roviés in Hubea, on either side 
of which, but particularly to the southward, that coast 
consists of steep high cliffs. The island of Atalanta’, 


'“H ᾿Αταλάντη δὲ νῆσος κατὰ Peloponnesian war, Atalanta, 
Ὀποῦντα ἵδρυται, ὁμώνυμος rH then a desert island, was for- 
πρὸ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς.---ϑίχαθο, p. tified by the Athenians as a 
425. Inthe first year of the place of offence against Locris, 
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now called Talandonisi, which is separated by a 
narrow frith from the Bwotian shore, and extends 
into the centre of the gulf, shelters the Skala, or 
port of Talanda, which is an hour distant from the 
town to the east; there are at present two three- 
masted vessels lying in the harbour. 

It is evident that the modern town has derived 
its appellation from the island, for the loss of the 
initial vowel is common in the transition of ancient 
names into modern, and thus Talanda affords one 
among many instances in Greece of a preservation 
of name with a change of position. 

Many fragments of Hellenic buildings are dis- 
persed about the town. Among them I remarked 
a frize of Ionic dentils at the fountain in the Greek 
quarter, and some lonic capitals in two ruined 
churches; a marble chair in a church on the out- 
side of the town: in that of St. Panteleemon a 
broken inscription, which has been published by 
Meletius, and in that of St. Theodore another, 
which, as well as the former, contains the name of 
Opus. But notwithstanding these remains, and 
that Talanda occupies an advantageous and agree- 
able situation, abounding in water, it is certain 
that Opus was not exactly in this spot. The dis- 
tance of Talanda is much too great from the sea to 
correspond with the testimony of Strabo and Livy, 
the former of whom places Opus at a distance of 


and of defence for Eubcea a great inundation of the sea, 
(Thucyd. 1. 2, ο. 82. Diodor. caused by the same earthquakes 
1.12, ο. 44.) Inthe sixth year which prevented the Lacede- 
of the war, a part of the Athe- monians from invading Attica. 
nian works were destroyed by —Thucyd. 1. 8, ο. 89. 
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fifteen stades from the shore, the latter only a mile. 
The mountain, moreover, which rises immediately 
behind Talanda, steep and unbroken, affords no 
site for an Acropolis, nor are there any traces of 
ancient walls to be found at Talanda. 

At Kardhenitza, on the other hand, a village 
situated an hour to the south-eastward of Taélanda, 
on the side of the hill which rises from that corner 
of the plain, and just above the inner extremity of 
the Opontian gulf, there exist the remains of an 
ancient city in a position more elevated than 
Talanda, and at a distance frdm the sea cor- 
responding to the fifteen stades of Strabo. On 
the ridge above Kardhenitza stands a single tower, 
partly Hellenic, and conspicuous from all the plain 
of Talanda as well as from other parts of the 
adjacent country. It was well placed for com- 
manding the road leading from the Opontia into 
Beotia round the eastern side of Mount Khlom6. 
The inner extremity of the Opontian Gulf below 
Kardhenitza is a shallow bay bounded by a high 
peninsula on the north-western side; and on its 
opposite shore, joined by a river, which flows from 
a village called Proskyna, and which, as it corre- 
sponds to the Platanus of Pausanias, may guide us 
to the positions of Corseia, Cyrtones, and Hale. 

Strabo confirms the position of Opus at Kardhe- 
nitza, by remarking that Cynus, the érweov or 
emporium of Opus, was sixty stades distant from 
that city, on the cape which terminated the Opon- 
tian Gulf’; and that a fertile plain lay between 


; eae 9 9 ~ \ Ν 7 
Ο δ᾽ Ὅποῦς . . « . ong περὶ πεντεκαίδεκα σταδίους, 


sine ~ θ WE ~ ΣΥΝ ? ΄ ΔΉ Or Aa . 
ἄπέεχει τῆς VaAao- τοῦ ὃε ἐπινείου καὶ εξήκοντα 
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the two places, thus leaving little doubt that Cynus 
occupied the north-western cape of the gulf, where 
at the distance of about a mile to the north of the 
village of Livanates, is a tower called Paleopyrgo, 
and some Hellenic remains, distant about eight 
miles, in a direct line from Kardhenitza. On the 
heights above Livanates inland are the ruins of a 
Hellenic fortress, which seems to have been in- 
tended for the protection of Cynus towards Ela- 
teia, in the same manner as the tower before-men- 
tioned protected Opus towards Orchomenus. Such 
having been the positions of Cynus and Opus, it 
is evident that Livy has given an incorrect idea 
of that of Cynus, in his narrative of the cam- 
paign of the year B.C. 207, when the Romans and 
Attalus king of Pergamus, were engaged in assist- 
ing the Atolians against Philip. He relates, that 
when Attalus occupied Opus, Sulpicius, with the 
Roman fleet, anchored at Cynus, on his return from 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Chalcis, and his words 
are, ‘‘ Romanus celeriter abstitit incepto, classem- 
que inde ad Cynum Locridis (emporium id est urbis 
Opuntiorum mille passuum a mari site) trajecit ',”’ 
giving the idea that Cynus was on the shore imme- 
diately below Opus, instead of being sixty stades 
distant. He had probably misapprehended Poly- 
bius, whose narrative he followed. 


» ! 5" ‘ ~ 
Κῦνος δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ἐπίνειον, ἄκρα EvPoiac, ὅπου τὰ θερμὰ τοῦ 


τερμιτίζουσα τὸν ᾿πούντιον Ἡρακλέους, πορθμῷ διειργόμε- 


€¢ VES 
κόλπον σταδίων ὄντα περὶ TET- νος σταδίων ἑξήκοντα καὶ Eka- 
ταράκοντα. Μεταξὺ δὲ ᾿Οποῦν- rdv.—Strabo, p. 425. 
: : S 
roc καὶ Κύνου πεδίον εὔδαιμον" 1 1 ΒΟΥ ΟΣ ἢ: 


κεῖται δὲ κατὰ Αἰδηψὸν τῆς 
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Roviés, which is on the coast of Hubwa, nearly 
opposite to Cynus, is a small town partly inhabited 
by Turks, but chiefly by Greeks. Here are some 
remains of the walls of Orobie, of which Roviés is 
the modern form by the usual changes. Lipso in- 
dicates, by a similar corruption, the site of Aidep- 
sus, and its hot baths, which were sacred to Her- 
cules, are said to be still called τὰ θερμά. The dis- 
tance from Cynus seems correctly stated by Strabo. 

The eastern Locrians, the only Locri mentioned 
by Homer, and who were all under the command 
of Ajax, son of Oileus, are described by the poet 
as ‘‘ the Locrians who dwelt opposite to Kubcea’ :”’ 
at a later period they were divided into two parts 
by a narrow branch of Phocis, containing the dis- 
trict of Daphnus, which thus caused Phocis to 
extend from the Corinthiac to the Maliac Gulf. 
Daphnus, however, falling to ruin, and its lands 
having been assigned to the Opontii, the Locrians 
then occupied the whole shore from Thermopyle to 
Hale in Beotia. If Strabo is correct, Daphnus 
might be exactly recognized by its distance of 
ninety stades from Cynus, and of one hundred 
and twenty from Elateia, as well as by its har- 
bour’. Between it and Cynus was Alope*. Cne- 


1 Λοκρῶν, ot ναίουσι πέρην ἱερῆς EvBoine 
Οἱ Κῦνόν τ᾽ ἐνέμοντ᾽ ᾽Οπόεντά re Καλλίαρόν τε 
Bijoody τε Σκάρφην τε καὶ Αὐγειὰς Eparervac, 
Τάρφην τε Θρόνιόν τε, Βοαγρίου ἀμφὶ ῥέεθρα" 


T ~ δ᾽ ef £ la ~ e 
ῳ αμα τεσσαράκοντα μέλαιναι VHEC ἕποντο. 


11. Β. ν. ὅ88. 
? Strabo, pp. 416, 424, 426. and citadel on an insulated hill 
Phinney Nod 45 G05. near the shore were found by 


3 The ruins of a small town Sir William Gell at a time dis- 
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mides was a fortress, the situation of which may 
be recognized near the modern Nikoraki by its 
position on a projection of the coast opposite to the 
islands anciently named Lichades, and the Eubcean 


promontory Ceneum'. 


tance beyond the Cape of Cy- 
nus, which, according to his 
rate of travelling, agrees with 
fifty stades. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, of its 
being, as he supposed, the site 
of Alope. 

* Mera δὲ Δαφνοῦντα Κνη- 
μίδες χωρίον ἐρυμνὸν, ὅσον στα- 
δίους εἴκοσι πλεύσαντι" καθ᾽ ὃ 
καὶ τὸ Κήναιον ἐκ τῆς Εὐβοίας 
ἀντίκειται, ἄκρα βλέπουσα πρὸς 
ἑσπέραν καὶ τὸν Madtéa κόλ- 
πον, πορθμῷ διειργομένη σχε- 
Ταῦτα δ᾽ 


ἤδη τῶν Ἐπικνημιδίων ἐστὶ 


4 , Ὁ 
δὸν εἰκοσισταδίῳ. 


Λοκρῶν. Ἐνταῦθα καὶ αἱ Ac- 
χάδες καλούμεναι τρεῖς νῆσοι, 
πρόκεινται, ἀπὸ Λίχα τοὔνομα 
ἔχουσαι: καὶ ἄλλαι δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἐν 
τῷ λεχθέντι παράπλῳ, ἃς ἑκόν- 
Μετὰ δὲ 


᾿Ν 
εἴκοσι σταδίους ἀπὸ Ἰζνημίδων 


τες παραλείπομεν. 


λιμὴν, ὑπὲρ οὗ κεῖται τὸ Θρό- 


- ! ‘ 
γιον ἐν σταδίοις τοῖς ἴσοις κατὰ 


The site of Thronium 


τὴν μεσόγαιαν. Ἐθ’ ὁ Βοάγριος 
ποταμὸς ἐκδίδωσιν ὁ παραῤῥέων 
τὸ Θρόνιον Μάνην δ᾽ ἐπονο- 
μάζουσιν αὑτόν" ἔστι δὲ χειμάῤ- 
ῥους, ὥστ᾽ ἀβρόχοις ἐμβαίνειν 
τοῖς ποσίν" ἄλλοτε δὲ καὶ δίπλε- 
θρον ἴσχειν πλάτος. Μετὰ δὲ 
ταῦτα Σκάρφεια, σταδίοις ὑπερ- 
κειμένη τῆς θαλάττης δέκα, διέ- 
χουσα δὲ Θρονίου τριάκοντα, 
ἐλάττοσι δὲ μικρῷ © at BS 
* * * ἔπειτα Νίκαια καὶ αἱ 
OcoudrvAat.—Strabo, p. 426. 

From a fragment of schy- 
lus, cited by Strabo in another 
place, (p. 447,) it would seem 
that on one of the islands there 
was a monument of Lichas, 
who was fabled to have been 
hurled into the sea by Her- 
cules, when suffering from the 
effects of the poisoned gar- 
ment. The following are the 
lines of A¢schylus :-— 


Εὐβοΐδα καμπὴν ἀμφὶ Κηναίου Διὸς 
᾿Ακτὴν, kar’ αὐτὸν τύμβον ἀθλίου Λίχα. 


Strabo here asserts, that in 
the word Euboida the poet 
alludes to a city Eubcea, de- 
stroyed by one of the earth- 

VOL. IT. 


quakes to which the island and 
adjacent coast of Boeotia are 
very subject. The word ἀκτὴ, 
(peninsula,) is well illustrated 
N 
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was ascertained by Meletius, who found above the 
village Romani, at a place named Paledkastro, 
where some remains of the city still exist, a dedi- 
catory inscription of the council and demus of the 
Thronienses'. The situation is at the distance 
from the sea which Strabo mentions, on the bank 
of a broad torrent perfectly corresponding to the 
Boagrius, which flowed by Thronium’, and which 
is described by Strabo as sometimes dry and some- 
times flowing with a stream two plethra in width. 
Thronium was the chief town of the Epicnemidu, 
where the coins with the legend AOK.EIIIK. or 
AOKP. ἘΠΙΚΝΑ. were probably struck. 

Thirty stades from Thronium, towards Nicea 
and Thermopyle, stood another Locrian town, 
Scarpheia, ten stades from the sea, and something 
less than thirty from another place of which the 
name is lost. [Ὁ appears from Pausanias that 
Scarpheia was in the ordinary route from Elateia 
to Thermopyle by Thronium’, and equally so from 
Livy, who states that Quinctius, before the battle 
of Cynoscephale, marched from Elateia by Thro- 
nium and Scarpheia to Heracleia*. By this cir- 
cumstance, therefore, and by the numbers of 
Strabo, the exact position of Scarpheia 15. ascer- 
tained to have been between the villages ’Andera 


by a view of the promontory, 
which is much more nearly 
an island than the maps have 
hitherto made it. 

1 "Ayala Τύχᾳ. Αρχοντος 
᾿Αλεξίου, Ττραμματέος Ἐϊφράνο- 
ρος, Ταμία ᾿Αριστένους, ἔδοξε τᾷ 
βουλᾷ καὶ τῷ δάμῳ Θρονιέων 


᾿Αλκινόα Δημητρίου 
—Melet. Geog. vol. il. p. 325. 
8vo. Ven. 

aL Be ee. oooe.) a um. Ἢ, 
N.1.4, ο. 7. Pausan. Eliac. 
pr. c. 22. 

3 Pausan. Achaic. c. 15. 


* Liv. 1. 33, ¢. 3. 
13 
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and Molo, which being fixed, it will follow that the 
deficient name in the text of Strabo is either Nicea, 
of which the probable position has already been in- 
dicated, or the town which stood at Pundonitza ; 
for to either of them the something less than thirty 
stades would be applicable. If the latter place was 
intended, the deficient word may have been Tarphe, 
or Pharygz, the former of which was the Homeric 
name, and the latter that attached in the time of 
Strabo to a town which then possessed a temple of 
Juno Pharygza, and was supposed to be a colony 
of Argos. Tarphe was the only Homeric town in 
Locris then inhabited; and Pundonitza, from its 
strength, its fertile plain, and the relative import- 
ance and convenience of its position, is more likely 
than any other to have preserved its inhabitants 
then, as it does to this day. Its territory perfectly 
corresponds to the well-wooded and productive dis- 
trict which Strabo ascribes to Tarphe'; and the 
word Pharyge ? is well adapted to a situation like 
that of Pundonitza, in the midst of the passes lead- 
ing over Mount Cnemis into Phocis. Although the 
other Homeric towns of the Locri were no longer 
in existence, their sites were known *. Augeie was 


1 Ἢ Τάρφη κεῖται ἐφ᾽ ὕψους, 2 From φάρυγξ — gutiur, 
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near Scarpheia, and Bessa and Calliarus were 
names descriptive of the places to which they were 
attached : the former among the woods of Mount 
Cnemis, the latter in a district well suited to the 
plough ', and hence, probably, in some part of the 
elevated plain which lies between Pundonitza and 
Mount Cnemis. Calliarus was perhaps the place 
twenty stades from Tarphe, of which the name is 
wanting in Strabo. 

The most difficult question in the geography of 
this part of the country, is that of the ancient 
appellation of the peak, now called Khlom6, the 
most conspicuous of the secondary summits of 
this part of Greece, and presenting itself on all 
sides as a mountain which could not have failed to 
have had some celebrity among the ancients. 
Was it the proper Cnemis, and were the ridges 
which lie between it and Callidromus, considered 
only subordinate portions of the same mountain ? 
some of the best authorities support this opinion. 
Anciently there was no distinction of Opontii and 
Epicnemidii, nor are the latter mentioned by Homer 
or Herodotus or Thucydides or Polybius, when 
speaking of the Eastern Locrians, of whom Opus 
was considered the metropolis ®. Even Strabo, 


1 εὐήροτος. 
2 Κλυτὰν Λοκρῶν . . .- ματέρ' ἀγλαόδενδρον. 
Pindar. Olymp. 9, v. 31. 
ὋὉ δὲ ᾿Οποῦς ἐστὶ μητρόπολις λῶν τῶν περὶ Θερμοπύλας ἐπι- 
καθάπερ καὶ τὸ ἐπίγραμμα δηλοῖ γεγραμμένον πρὸς τῷ πολυαν- 
τὸ ἐπὶ τῇ πρώτῃ τῶν πέντε στη- δρίῳ. 
Τούσδε ποτὲ φθιμένους ὑπὲρ Ἑλλάδος ἀντία Μήδων 
Μητρόπολις Δοκρῶν εὐθυνόμων ’"Ordete 
Κεύθει Hi δὴ Re ἐν αν ν χὰ: Strabo, p. 425. 
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from whom the distinction is chiefly derived, in one 
place describes Opus as the metropolis of the Epic- 
nemidii*, and the same is confirmed by Pliny and 
Stephanus’. If Pliny is incorrect in adding that 
the river Cephissus flowed through the Epicnemidii 
to the sea, he shews at least that he protracted their 
boundaries quite to Beeotia, which accords with 
Mount Khlomé, and not with any mountain to the 
north-westward of it. Pausanias, though he has 
not employed the word Epicnemidii on any occa- 
sion, but has applied to all the Eastern Locrians 
the name Hypocnemidii, or Locrians under Mount 
Cnemis, includes among them the Opontii, as he 
shows in alluding to the mention of the Opontii by 
Herodotus, but more particularly in his description 
of the bounds of Phocis*. ‘‘ The Phocians,” he 
says, at the beginning of his Phocica, ‘‘ extend to 
the sea opposite to the Peloponnesus and towards 
Beotia, from Cirrha, the port of Delphi, to the 
city Anticyra. But towards the Maliac Gulf they 
are prevented from being a maritime people by the 
Hypocnemidii, who border on Phocis in that direc- 
tion ; these are the Scarphenses beyond Elateia, 
and above Hyampolis and Abe, those who possess 
Opus and its port Cynus.”’ It is probable that 
Pausanias here specifies Scarpheia, because it was 
the only town in that part of Locris subsisting in his 
time. From these several testimonies the inference 
would not be unreasonable, that the whole moun- 
tainous ridge of Eastern Locris was called Cnemis, 


1 ὈὉποῦς ἡ τῶν Λοκρῶν μη- ΡΙ ΝΡ hs Cosa 
τρόπολις τῶν ᾿Επικνημιδίων .---- Stephan. in ᾽Οπόεις. 
Strabo, p. 416. * Pausan. Phocic..e. 1, 8, 
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and consequently that Khlomé, the highest, and 
by far the most remarkable summit, was the proper 
Cnemis. Upon examining the places themselves, 
however, there is great difficulty in agreeing to 
such an opinion. Mount Khlomé is so completely 
separated from the ridges of Fondana and Grados by 
the valley leading from Hyampolis into the Opontian 
plain, that it cannot be conceived that the two moun- 
tains were ever considered identical, or that they 
had not some separate denomination. Strabo more 
than once informs us, that the district of Daphnus, 
on the shore of the Euboic strait which was after- 
wards ascribed to the Opontii, belonged in more 
ancient times to Phocis', and thus separated the 
Opontii bordering on Phocis and Beeotia, from the 
Epicnemidii bordering on the (Εἴ and Malienses. 
Now it is impossible to suppose that the proper 
Cnemis should at any time have been excluded 
from the Epicnemidii as distinguished from the 
Opontii, which it would have been when Daphnus 
belonged to Phocis, if we identify Cnemis with 
Khlom6. The position of the fortress of Cnemides, 
moreover, exactly at the foot of the central part 
of the mountains, which extend from the plain 
of Pundonitza to that of Talanda, is a strong 
proof that this was the real Mount Cnemis, which 
we may easily believe to have been sometimes 
considered as comprehending the district of Opus 
within its denomination, because it stretches into 
the plain of Opus, and because Cynus, the naval 
dependency of Opus, was in fact situated on its 
eastern extremity. On the other hand, it would 
be very difficult to believe that Mount Khlomé was 


* Strabo, p. 416, 425. 
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ever entirely included within the boundaries of 
Locris, as it is surrounded on every side, except the 
north, by Phocic and Beeotian districts. Little can 
be adduced on either side of this question from the 
remark of Strabo, (p. 425), that Mount Cnemis was 
fifty stades distant from Cynus, since we are at 
liberty to make the measurement from the site of 
Cynus either to the nearest part of Mount Khlomo, 
or to the mountain of Grados, and in either case 
it will not be found very incorrect. So doubtful, 
however, is the text of Strabo in this place, that he 
may very possibly have meant by fifty stades, the 
distance, not to Mount Cnemis, but to Alope. 
Upon the whole, I have little hesitation in con- 
cluding that the maritime summits lying between 
Pundonitza and Cynus, together perhaps with that 
more inland, named Fondana, were the proper 
Cnemis. Khlomé perhaps. bore the same appella- 
tion as a Boeotian town described by Pausanias 
as built upon a lofty mountain, which from the 
tenor of his narrative could hardly have been any 
other than Khlomé. After having informed us 
that Holmones and Hyettus were villages’ of the 
ancient Orchomenia, the former twelve stades from 
Cope, the latter seven stades from Holmones, and 
that Hyettus still contained a temple, in which the 
sick sought remedies for their diseases, and where 
the Deity was worshipped under the shape of a rude 
stone,—he proceeds to remark, that about twenty 
stades beyond Hyettus stood Cyrtones ’, more 
anciently called Cyrtone ἡ. ‘‘ It is built,” he adds, 
ὦ κῶμάι. Pausan. Beeot. 2 Κύρτωνες. 
ce. 24. ὁ Κυρτώνη. 
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‘‘ upon a lofty mountain ', and contains a grove, 
and temple of Apollo, with upright statues of Apollo 
and Diana, a source of cold water issuing from a 
rock, a temple of Nymphs at the source, and a 
small grove of planted trees.”’ After having crossed 
the mountain from Cyrtones, occurred the small 
town Corseia, half a stade below which there was 
a grove of wild trees, chiefly the holly-oak*, and 
a small statue of Hermes in the open air. In the 
plain below, the river Platanus joined the sea, on 
the right of which was the small maritime city Hale, 
the last of those belonging to the Beeotians on the 
sea which separated Locris from Eubcea. Consider- 
ing the position of the Orchomenia in general with 
relation to that of Cope, now Topolia, and of the 
river Platanus near the maritime frontier of Boeotia 
at Hale, we cannot but infer that Holmones, Hy- 
ettus and Cyrtone, lay in a north-western direction 
from Cope, that the road to Corseia crossed Mount 
Khlomé6 not far to the eastward of the peak, and 
that as this summit is the only mountain in this 
part of Beeotia meriting the description of an ὄρος 
ὑψηλὸν, the city Cyrtone was very near it on the 
eastern side. Whether any ruins still exist to con- 
firm this opinion, remains to be explored. Corseia 
is noticed by Demosthenes and Diodorus as an 
important fortress of Boeotia®; in the Phocic war 
it fell into the hands of the Phocians, together with 
Orchomenus and Coroneia. I am informed that 
ruins corresponding in situation to the description 
of Pausanias still exist near Proskyna, from the 


1 ᾧκισται δὲ ἐπὶ ὄρους ὑψηλοῦ. ° Demosth. de Leg. Fals,— 
* πρῖνοι. Diodor. 1. 16, c. ὅδ. 
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heights around which is collected the river, which 
I suppose to have been the Platanus. 

Between the mouth of this river, and the shore 
below Opus, a large stream issues from the moun- 
tain, and joins the bay of Armyra to the east- 
ward of the salt sources, from which ‘that harbour 
takes its name. In a country where subterraneous 
rivers so often occur, we may readily suspect 
this stream to originate in the Cephissic basin, 
which has no discharge for its superfluous waters 
but through the mountains which separate it from 
the Euboic frith. Now it is remarkable, that 
Strabo notices a chasm near Orchomenus, which 
absorbed the waters of the Melas', and that in 
illustration of these words of the geographer, there 
is, to the northward of Orchomenus, between Tza- 
mali and Xerépyrgo, a bay similar to that at the 
north-eastern end of the lake, where the Cephissus 
begins its subterraneous course. I have already 
stated, that the northern Melas, instead of flowing 
like the southern to the Cephissus, takes from its 
very sources a direction entirely different, and 
which, although I could not trace it through the 
marshes, tends exactly towards the bay above men- 
tioned ; there is a great probability therefore that 
the stream finds its way through the marshes, and 
flowing to the end of the bay, there enters a Kata- 
vothra, of which the emissory is the river which 
issues between Opus and the mouth of the Pla- 


. κι - 7 
* Τενέσθαι δέ φασι καὶ κατὰ ἐνταῦθα τὸ ἕλος τὸ φύον τὸν 
Ὀρχόμενον χάσμα καὶ δέξασθαι αὐλητικὸν καλαμόν. ---Βίχαθο, 
τὸν Μέλανα ποταμὸν τὸν ῥέοντα Ῥ. 407. 
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tanus; for this point is exactly at the end of the 
shortest line through the mountains, from the ex- 
tremity of the bay of the Cephissis near Tzamali. 
In summer, the question might perhaps be re- 
solved, even by a distant view from the heights of 
Orchomenus, without descending into the unhealthy 
marshes. An actual inspection is the more neces- 
sary, as the testimony of Strabo regarding the 
chasm of the Melas is not free from suspicion : for 
he describes the Melas as flowing through the Ha- 
liartia, which being at the opposite end of the 
Cephissic basin, either shows Strabo to have been 
very ignorant of the locality, or his text to be here, 
as in so many other places, very much corrupted. 

Dec. 11.—After employing the morning in a 
tour around Talanda, I proceed at 1.30, on my 
return to Livadhia, by the way of Parapotamn, 
and the Beoto-Phocic straits. At 2.20 leave the 
road to Vogdhani on the left, and cross into the 
little vale of Purnari, which is connected with 
that of Valtesi, though a low ridge immediately 
above the latter village separates the course of the 
waters, flowing respectively to the Opontian bay 
and to the Cephissus. At 3, leaving Valtesi a 
little on the left, we ascend a cultivated cham- 
paign, which is separated from the valley- of 
Khibavo and Bélissi by the rocky mountain on 
the western side of the pass of Hyampolis; and 
on the other side is bounded by the rugged 
heights extending to Elateia, and in the direction 
of Cnems. In the midst of this elevated valley 
stands the small village of Kalapddhi, where we 
arrive at 3.25, having stopt a few minutes at a 
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ruined church on the side of the road, composed 
almost entirely of wrought stones and other Hel- 
lenic remains, among which are some portions of 
frizes and architraves; a little farther two pieces 
of a large Doric column, 4 feet 2 inches in dia- 
meter, lie nearly buried in the ground. These 
dimensions indicate the former existence of some 
large building in this place, for it is not easy to 
believe that such masses could have been brought 
hither from the temple of Abe, which is 4 miles 
distant, still less from that of Minerva Cranea, 
near Elateia, which is at a much greater distance 
and separated by rugged hills. 

In the church-yard at Kalapodhi lies a sepul- 
chral stone, bearing the common ornament of a 
cockle-shell between two roses, and inscribed with 
the word ᾿Αμύνανδρος in beautiful characters. Pos- 
sibly the district around Kalapodhi was that of 
the Locrian town Naryx, noted for having been 
the birth-place of Ajax, son of the Oileus ; for it is 
evident, from the description of the coast of Locris 
by Strabo, that Naryx was not near the sea'; and 
there are two historical occurrences recorded by 
Diodorus, in which the reference to Naryx is well 
suited to this position. In the year B. c. 395, the 
same in which Lysander was slain at Haliartus, 
Ismenias, commander of the Beeotians, undertook 
an expedition against Phocis, and defeated the 
Phocians near Naryx of Locris ; whence it appears 
that Naryx was near the frontier of Phocis. In the 
year 352, Phayllus, who commanded the Phocians, 
and their allies, and who not long before had been 


' Strabo, p. 425. Stephan. in Ndpvé ἀπ Ὀζόλαι. 
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defeated by the Boeotians near Orchomenus, again 
on the Cephissus, and a third time near Coroneia, 
invaded the Epicnemidii, took several towns, occu- 
pied and lost Naryx, and advanced to Abe, where 
he was surprized by the Beeotians, who, elated by 
this success, entered and laid waste Phocis,—but 
in attempting to relieve Naryx, which was again 
besieged by Phayllus, were defeated by him. The 
town was in consequence taken by Phayllus, who 
soon afterwards died’. The Doric column may 
have belonged to the principal temple of the Narycii, 
where Ajax doubtless received heroic honours. 
Having lost 10 minutes at Kalapédhi, we pro- 
ceed along the valley, and arrive at 3.47 at a 
rugged ridge, where begins the descent into the 
plain of Elateia. Dhragomano and Lefta are not 
seen, on account of a projection of the mountains 
on the right, but Turkokhério is visible. At 4.15 
we arrive at Sfaka, a small hamlet on the descent, 
and from thence, after having halted 10 minutes, 
descend into the plain at the point of the rocky 
mountain, which beginning from hence, stretches 
eastward to Vogdhani, where it forms the western 
side of the pass of Hyampolis; many copious 
springs issue from the mountain, and not only 
form a long lake at the foot of it, but make this 
whole corner of the Elatic plain marshy during 
the greater part of the year. A paved causeway 
leading to Lefta and Turkokhdrio passes above 
the springs along the foot of the mountain, which 
to the very summit is a mere rock. The marshy 
edges of the lake begin a little below Sfaka, and 


* Diodor, J. 14. c. 82; 1. 16, c. 37, 38. 
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the lake is prolonged round the point of the 
mountain as far as opposite Merali', where a 
stream issues from it, which, as I before remarked, 
joins the Cephissus, in the Stena; a part of the 
water is conducted by a canal to some mills be- 
tween Merali and Khuabavo. 

Wearrive opposite Merali at 5.5, but are obliged 
to make a detour in order to cross the canal and 
river, the latter by a bridge. The best lodging 
which the village affords, is a long cottage of the 
usual kind, but in this instance so filled with 
oxen, horses, asses, bags of wheat, and baskets of 
kalambokki, that with difficulty I find space suffi- 
cient in it. The wheat is the produce of the 
ἡμεροκάματο, or day-labourers’ share of the harvest, 
which is a kuvéli of 22 okes per diem, now selling 
at Livadhia for 51 piastres; to this is added an 
oke of wine. The wages in the cultivation of vines 
and cotton are a piastre a day and an oke of wine, 
—the ordinary price of day-labour in Greece. In 
kalambékki it is customary for the labourers to 
take a tenth of the produce. Méerali stands on 
the side of a round low hill, which, though now 
in pasture, consists of a very fertile and cultivable 
soil, without any rock. It is separated from the 
height of Krevasara, which is lofty and rocky, by 
a level of about three fourths of a mile, through 
which flows the Cephissus. The river approaches 
the south-eastern corner of the latter height, where 
it is crossed by a bridge in the main road from 
Zitani by Turkokhério to Livadhia. In a line 
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with the hill of Krevasara, and separated from it 
by a narrow plain, rises the lofty insulated conical 
height, which I have already remarked (Nov. 30) 
as being in face of Bissikéni, towards Krevasara ; 
this height ends in a low summit, crowned with 
one of those towers of which I before remarked, 
that there appears to have been a system of them 
pervading Beeotia and Phocis. A castle of the mid- 
dle ages, or perhaps of the same date as the towers, 
crowned the extreme point of the Edylian ridge, 
from whence to the opposite advanced heights of 
Parnassus the distance is about half a mile. This 
is the strongest part of the Beto-Phocic pass. In 
the narrow level stands the khan of the Kady on 
the right bank of the Cephissus, opposite to which 
the Kinéta, or river which issues from the lake of 
Sfaka, joins the Cephissus just under the extremity 
of the aforesaid rocky point, upon which stands 
the ruined castle. 

Dec. 12.—Leaving Merali at 9, and re-passing 
the bridge and canal, I ride up in 15 minutes to 
Khabavo, which stands on the foot of the rocky 
mountain, in the opening of the valley rising to 
Vogdhani, immediately opposite to Bélissi!, on 
the foot of Mount Edylium. These are all small 
hamlets of about 20 houses, each with a pyrgo 
for the Spahi, who is generally an Albanian. 
While inquiring at Khubavo concerning ἃ trea- 
sure of ancient medals, said to have been found 
by one of the inhabitants of that place, the sudden 
appearance of one of these Spahis, with hanjar 
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and pistols in his girdle, puts an end to the en- 
quiry, as none of the villagers dare answer such 
questions in his presence. ‘Two or three of them, 
however, follow me in crossing the plain to the 
Paleé-kastro, and show me a large quantity of 
small gilt copper coins, of the lower empire, which 
were a part of the treasure. 

The Paledé-kastro consists of the remains of a 
castle of lower times, inclosing a small table sum- 
mit to the westward of Bélissi. This height is 
connected with the foot of the extremity of Mount 
Edylium by a low ridge of rock, over which passes 
the road from Vogdhani to the bridge of the Ce- 
phissus, near the khan of the Kady. The hill is 
rocky all around, but the level summit is ploughed 
and cultivated. Among the remains of the modern 
castle are a few pieces of a Hellenic wall of the 
polygonal kind. There can be little doubt that 
these are remains of the city of the Parapotamii, 
the position, as 1 before remarked, agreeing in 
every respect with its description by Theopompus 
and Strabo?. 

Leaving the Paleé-kastro at 11, and passing 
over the ridge which joins it to the mountain, I 
descend toa ford of the Cephissus a little below 
the khan, and having crossed the river, follow its 
right bank: at 11.30 cross by a wooden bridge a 
canal derived from the Mavro-neré, and three 
minutes farther the united stream of the Mavro- 
neré and Platania by a stone bridge; the Cephis- 
sus being then only a few paces on the left. Soon 


’ Ap. Strabon. p. 424. V. sup. p. 97. 99. 
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afterwards the road quits the river, and crosses 
the plain in the direction of Kapurna, where 1 
arrive at 12.8, and in the afternoon return to 
Livadhia. 

Placed, as the valley of Cheroneia is, at the 
entrance of the extensive and fertile plains of 
Beeotia, and most conveniently situated for ob- 
serving all the entrances into them from the side 
of Phocis, it often became the scene of military 
operations, though, unfortunately for history, the 
most remarkable of them did not occur until after 
the time of the best historians. In the year B.C. 
447, Cheroneia was taken by Tolmides the Athe- 
nian, just before his defeat and death at Coroneia'. 
During the Sacred or Phocic war it was attempted 
by Onomarchus the Phocian without success, was 
taken by Phalecus his son, who succeeded to the 
command of the Phocians on the death of Phayllus, 
and was speedily retaken by the Beeotians’. But no 
particulars are related on these occasions which can 
be illustrated by a view of the locality. Nor is that 
celebrated battle, which extended the Macedonian 
power over all Greece, and influenced the destinies 
of the civilized world for the ensuing two centuries, 
described in a manner more satisfactory either by 
Diodorus or by Plutarch, probably from the want 
of contemporary accounts of an event which was 
already ancient in the time of those authors, espe- 
cially the latter, who might otherwise have had a 
good opportunity of enlarging on the details of the 
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action, and of illustrating them by his knowledge 
of the topography of his native place. Of the battle 
between the Roman forces and the army of Mithra- 
dates, which occurred 250 years later, Plutarch 
had the means of leaving us a much fuller de- 
scription’. Sylla had taken Athens when Taxilles, 
entering Greece from the northward with a nume- 
rous army, and encamping in the plains of Elateia, 
left his opponent only a choice of difficulties. On 
the one hand the chariots of the enemy and the 
superiority of his cavalry, rendered it hazardous , 
to meet him in the plains of Bceotia: on the other, 
Attica was unable long to afford supplies, espe- 
cially when Archelaus, occupying Munychia with 
his fleet, had prevented their arrival by sea. The 
more powerful motive prevailing, Sylla moved into 
Beeotia, and encamped at. a place in the plain of 
Cheeroneia, called Patronis. Here he was joined by 
Hortensius, who made his way from Thessaly by 
a circuitous route through Mount Parnassus to 
Tithorea, where he came into contact with the 
enemy’s forces, but having resisted their attacks 
during the day, succeeded in the following night 
in descending through difficult passes’ to the place 
where Sylla was expecting him. I have already 
shown the probability that the bye road by which 
Hortensius avoided the Asiatic army in the Elatic 
plains, was that which I followed from Velitza by 
Bissikéni into the northern valley of Dhavlia, and 
not far below which, near Khasnési, are the sources 
of the Mavroner6é. Here being copiously supplied 
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with water, and defended towards the enemy by 
the pass of Parapotamu, Sylla found a safe and 
convenient place of encampment, until he was re- 
inforced by Hortensius. He then advanced towards 
the enemy, and took a position on a fertile woody 
hill, in the midst of the Elatic plains named Phi- 
lobceotus, at the foot of which there was water '!,— 
a description which seems to agree with the re- 
markable insulated conical height between Bissi- 
kéni and the Cephissus. The Romans probably 
occupied both that height and the hill of Kreva- 
sara, as in that position they were not only masters 
of any sources of water there may be at the foot of 
those heights, but were near the Cephissus, their 
proximity to which is evident from what follows. 
As the Roman army consisted only of 15000 in- 
fantry and 1500 cavalry, while the enemy amounted 
to six or eight times that number, the former kept 
close within their intrenchments, when the Asiatics 
drew out their forces to display their strength ; but 
when they proceeded to straggle over the country, 
destroying Panopeus, and pillaging Lebadeia and 
the oracular temple of Trophonius, Sylla became 
very desirous of engaging. In order to inspire 
his troops with an inclination to fight, he first 
imposed some severe labours upon them, such as 
cutting canals in the plain, and turning the channel 
of the Cephissus; and when they began to be tired 
of this employment, pointed out to them a position 


‘ βουνὸν ἐκ μέσων ἑστῶτα highly praised the beauty of 
τῶν ᾿Ελατικῶν πεδίων εὔγεων this hill in his Memoirs. Plu- 
καὶ ἀμφιλαφῆ καὶ παρὰ τὴν — tarch. ibid. 
ῥίζαν ὕδωρ ἔχοντα. Sylla 
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which he wished to occupy. It was a hill on which 
formerly stood ‘‘ the Acropolis of the abandoned 
city of the Parapotamu—a stony height surrounded 
with a precipice, and separated only from Mount 
Edylium by the river Assus, which at the foot of 
the hill fell into the Cephissus, and rendered the 
position very strong'.” In this passage there is a 
difficulty. I have already remarked that the testi- 
mony of Theopompus, of Strabo, and of Plutarch 
himself, shows that Paleokastro is the ancient Pa- 
rapotamii, and the rocky summit above it Edylium; 
in which case there is no stream which can corre- 
spond with the Assus but that named Kinéta, which 
flows from the marsh of Sfaka, and is joined by the 
torrent of the vale of Khibavo. This river, how- 
ever, does not divide the hill of Paleékastro from 
Mount Edylium, as Plutarch leads us to expect, 
but leaves it on the left, and joins the Cephissus a 
little below the hill of Paleékastro, which is in fact 
a low extremity of the mountain itself. The 
Romans drove away a body of Chalcaspide, who 
were moving to the defence of the hill of Parapo- 
tamii, and took possession of it. Archelaus then 
moved against Cheroneia, but the city was saved 
by the timely arrival of one of the Roman legions 
accompanied by the Cheronenses in Sylla’s army ; 
and Sylla having crossed the Assus, proceeded 


1 δείξας αὐτοῖς τὴν πρότερον 6” Aaaoc ἐπέχει ῥέων, εἶτα συμ- 
μὲν γενομένην ἀκρόπολιν τῶν πίπτων ὑπὸ τὴν ῥίζαν αὐτὴν τῷ 
Παραποταμίων, τότε δ᾽ ἀνῃρη- Κηφισσῷ, καὶ συνεκτραχυνόμε- 
μένης τῆς πόλεως λόφος ἐλείπετο γος; ὀχυρὰν ἐνστρατοπεδεῦσαι 


πετρώδης καὶ περίκρημνος, τοῦ τὴν ἄκραν ποιεῖ. 


᾿Πδυλίου διωρισμένος ὄρους ὅσον 


Ὧν» 
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along the foot of Edylium until he arrived over- 
against Archelaus, who was encamped behind a 
strong entrenchment at a place called Assia, be- 
tween Edylium and Acontium’. The place in the 
time of Plutarch was called from the circumstance 
Archelaus. It was probably situated in that bay 
of the plain between Edylium and Acontium, 
which is watered by a small branch of the Cephis- 
sus, and where now stands the village of Kara- 
musa. Having remained a day in this position, 
Sylla left Murena there in the command of a 
legion and two cohorts, and having sacrificed at 
the Cephissus, moved to Cheroneia for the purpose 
of joining the troops who had occupied that place, 
as well as to examine the position of a body of the 
enemy which, after the unsuccessful movement 
upon Cheroneia, had taken a position on Mount 
Thurium. This height, in the time of Plutarch, 
was called Orthopagium, and is described by him 
as a rugged pine-shaped mountain’. Below it 
were the torrent Morius and the temple of Apollo 
Thurius, who received that epithet from Thuro, the 
mother of Cheron, who was the founder of Che- 
roneia. Two men of Cheroneia having proposed 
to lead a detachment to the summit of Thurium by 
a road unknown to the Asiatics, Sylla ordered upon 
this service a body of Romans under Hirtius, and 
then drew out his army, placing the cavalry on 


‘Emel δὲ διέβη τὸν Ασσον ὁ καὶ τοῦ Ἡδυλίου, πρὸς τοῖς 
Σύλλας, παρελθὼν ὑπὸ τὸ Ἡδύ- λεγομένοις ᾿Ασσίοις. 
- Ι͵ - 
λιον, τῷ ᾿Αρχελάῳ παρεστρατο- * κορυφὴ τραχεῖα καὶ στρο- 
49> εἰ - 
πέδευσεν βεβλημένῳ χάρακα βιλῶδες ὄρος. 
καρτερὸν ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ ᾿Ακοντίου 
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either flank, himself on the right, Murena on the 
left, and Hortensius, with a reserve of five cohorts, 
on the hills in the rear, in order to prevent the 
enemy from circumventing the Romans by means 
of their numerous cavalry and light troops. 

The road indicated to Hirtius by the two Che- 
ronenses led from Mount Petrachus, by a temple 
of the Muses. As soon as he had obtained posses- 
sion of the summit of the mountain, the Asiatics 
were immediately thrown into confusion by the un- 
expected attack of the Romans from above; 3000 
were slain on the hills, others fell into the hands 
of Mureena, and the remainder arrived in such 
confusion at their own camp, as to create a general 
disorder. Sylla, on perceiving it, moved forward 
his right so promptly, that the chariots of the 
Asiatics, which required a certain space to be 
effectual, were unable to act to advantage. The 
combat now became general: the Romans threw 
aside their pile’ and fought with swords’ only, 
but could not make any impression upon the long 
pikes* and combined shields? of the Asiatics, or 
upon the dense order of 15000 slaves®, whom the 
Asiatic commanders had liberated from the Greek 
cities: these, however, were at length broken by 
the javelins and sling-shot of the adverse light- 
armed. As Archelaus was extending his right 
wing in order to encompass the enemy, Hortensius 
advanced rapidly to meet him, but was obliged to 
retreat before the Asiatic cavalry to the hills, where 


1 , τῇ 
ὕσσους. * συνασπισμῷ. 


2 ,ὕ 5 / 
μαχαίραις. θεράποντας. 


* σαρίσσας μακράς. 
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he was in so much danger of being cut off, that 
Sylla advanced from the right to his succour. 
Archelaus perceiving Sylla’s intention by the dust, 
quitted Hortensius and turned against the enemy’s 
right, while Taxilles, with the Chalcaspide, at- 
tacked Murena, so that a shout arising on both 
sides, and the hills around repeating it, Sylla was 
for a moment in suspense which way to move; but 
having resolved to return to his own post on the 
right, he took one of the cohorts of Hortensius with 
him, and sent the other four to the support of Mu- 
rena. On his arrival he found the right hard 
pressed by Archelaus, but his men receiving a new 
impulse from the presence of their commander, in 
one great effort routed the enemy, and drove him 
to the Cephissus and Mount Acontium. Sylla 
then moved to the assistance of Murzena, but found 
him already victorious over Taxilles, and joined 
him in the pursuit. Ten thousand only of the van- 
quished Asiatics arrived in safety at Chalcis 
(‘Egripo), while Sylla, according to his own asser- 
tion in his commentaries, had only twelve men 
missing. He erected two trophies, one in the 
plain where the troops of Archelaus first gave 
way and fled to the river Molus; the other on the 
top of Mount Thurium. The latter was inscribed 
with the names of the two Cheronenses, who had 
led thither the Romans under Hirtius. 

The narrative of which the preceding contains the 
substance, is rendered the more interesting by its 
being of a different kind from those which are usu- 
ally given of military occurrences by Plutarch, to 
whom we generally look in vain for any accurate or 
topographical details of such events. It is indeed so 
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well told, that I cannot but consider it as almost ἃ 
literal extract from the commentaries of Sylla. I was 
the more anxious, therefore, to compare it with the 
scene of action. One of the points desirable to be 
identified is the summit named Thurium. The 
only remarkable peak in the range of heights which, 
branching eastward from the foot of Parnassus, 
border the plain of Cheroneia on the south, is 
situated about three miles west of Petrachus, or 
the Acropolis of Cheroneia, and two south-east of 
Daulis; it rises from the right bank of the river 
now called Platani, which I have before described 
as crossing the plain of Daulis to the Cephissus. 
But this point is too distant from Cheroneia, and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that it was within 
the Phocic boundary, and in the district of Pano- 
peus, whereas Thurium, as well from the transac- 
tions on the day of battle, as from the local tradi- 
tion concerning Thuro, mother of Cheron, was 
evidently in the district of Cheroneia, and not 
very far from Petrachus. I conclude, therefore, 
that Thurium was the highest point of the hills 
behind Cheroneia, not far from the right bank of 
the rivulet, above the left bank of which, lower 
down, are the ruined walls of Panopeus. The 
name Mera, attached to a village in the valley, 
may be a corruption of Morius. The torrent called 
Molus would seem to be that which joins the left 
bank of the Cephissus, and which separates Edylium 
from Acontium. Here, therefore, was Assia, and 
the placed called Archelaus, where the commander 
of the Asiatics formed his entrenched camp after 
Sylla had taken Parapotamii. It is to be supposed, 
13 
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that although this was the position of Archelaus 
himself, his immense army extended quite across 
the plain to Cheroneia and Mount Thurium. The 
hills in the rear, on which Hortensius was posted, 
and where he was attacked by a movement of the 
right of the Asiatics round the left of the Romans, 
seem to have been not far from Daulis. Although 
these are the conclusions to which I have come upon 
examining the scene of action, 1am aware that the 
difficulty which I have already mentioned, may 
seem to throw some doubt upon the whole explana- 
tion. Supposing the narrative to have been written 
originally by Sylla, and that either the Roman 
general himself, or the copiers of his memoirs, may 
have been in error as to the course of the Assus 
near Parapotamii, it still seems unaccountable that 
the biographer who adopted the account, and who 
was describing places near his own door, should 
not have discovered and corrected the mistake. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that the citadel of the 
Parapotamu may not have been at the Paledé-kastro 
of Bélissi, but on the hill of Merali, which being 
really separated from the adjacent mountain by 
the stream which joins the Cephissus below the 
Paled-kastro, so far corresponds with the words of 
Plutarch. But the consequence would be that the 
mountain of Khibavo, and not that of Bélissi, was 
the ancient Edylium, and that the entrenched camp 
of Archelaus was not near Karamusa, as I have 
supposed, but in the valley between Khibavo and 
Bélissi, which is quite irreconcileable with the data 
of Theopompus and Strabo, as to Parapotamii, 
Edylium, and Acontium. The situation of Para- 
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potamii, in the pass of five stades between Par- 
nassus and the western end of the line of moun- 
tains, which terminated at the other extremity in 
Orchomenus, as well as the length of that ridge 
and the distance of Parapotamii from Cheroneia, 
are all too near the accurate truth when applied to 
the site near Bélissi, to admit of any doubt of the 
identity. 

Perhaps it may be supposed that the hill which 
Sylla pointed out to his troops, and which they 
afterwards took, was the more conspicuous western 
extremity of the summit of Edylium, upon which 
are the ruins of a modern castle, that those ruins 
occupy the site of the citadel of the Parapotamii, 
that the Hellenic remains at the Paledkastro of 
Bélissi belonged to the town only, and that the 
Assus was the small stream near Karamusa, which 
may seem the more likely, as there is every reason 
to believe that Assia was in that position. But 
this would not remove the difficulty, for notwith- 
standing the identity of name, it is impossible to 
suppose the river Assus and the village or place 
Assia to have been very near to each other, the 
former having flowed below the western extremity 
of Edylium, and the latter having been situated 
between Edylium and Acontium’. 


* Soon after his victory at 
Cheroneia, Sylla was called 


victory over Archelaus, which 
was so destructive that two 


upon to oppose a new army of 
Asiatics which had landed at 
Chalcis, and after some skir- 
mishing at Tilphossium, gain- 
ed, near Orchomenus, a second 


hundred years afterwards, in 
the time of Plutarch, arms 
were still found in great quan- 
tities in the marshes. 
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Dec. 14.—Since 1 have left loannina, the 
weather, with the exception of two days of south- 
erly wind and rain at Dhomok6o and Zituini has 
been constantly calm and clear, with a slight 
north-easter : yesterday it began to threaten, and 
the change this day declared itself in a tremen- 
dous storm of wind, accompanied with intermitting 
showers. Livadhia, among its other inconveniences 
of climate, is particularly subject in winter to these 
sudden and violent gales, which descend from 
Helicon with such fury as often to carry away 
tiles and chimneys, as occurred to-day in several 
instances. The gale when of this extreme violence 
is denominated a mega. 

Livadhia ‘being a vakuf is governed by a νόϊ- 
voda, who farms the revenue from the administra- 
tion of the royal mosques ; or more commonly by 
a vekil, or deputy, for whom the farmer is an- 
swerable. The Turk now residing at Livadhia 
is in the latter capacity, but is himself farmer and 
collector of the customs. 

The municipal power is divided among three 
principal Greek families, of which the first is that 
of John Khondrodhima, commonly called the 
Logothéti, from his office in the church. All the 
affairs of the town pass through the hands of a 
grammatik6és, appointed by these archons. Nei- 
ther the Turkish véivoda nor the kady interfere, 
unless when a Turk is concerned, and the former 
in particular abstains from it, as he dreads the 
loss of his usual presents from the Greeks, and 
the effects of their complaints at Constantinople. 
His chief business is to receive the imperial taxes, 
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which are let at present to the three persons above- 
mentioned, for 2500 purses a year. These taxes 
are the miri, or dhekatia, the avarési, or tax on 
personal property, and the kharatj, or capitation. 
The first is underlet in portions every year. 
Those who farm it visit the villages at the time 
of threshing, and receive their share, which in 
lands belonging to Greeks is about an eighth. 
The remainder is generally divided in the pro- 
portion of two thirds to the proprietor, he owning 
the stock, and supplying the seed corn. The 
harvestmen are generally paid in kind, either a 
stipulated quantity by the day, or a tenth of the 
crop: the remainder is the metayer’s portion, and 
is shared generally among several persons. In 
many instances the dhekatia is farmed by the Greek 
proprietor, in which case his share of the harvest 
becomes seventeen twenty-fourths nearly. Some 
of the lands of Livadhia are Spahiliks, and have 
been held on the feudal tenure of military service 
ever since the conquest. These pay a much smaller 
dhekatia to the Spahi, than the Greek lands to the 
farmer of the vakaf; they are generally hired by 
Greeks of Livadhia, and are cultivated like the 
others. Sometimes the Spahilik also is included, 
and it happens occasionally that the Greek resides 
in the village as Spahi, but the Spahilik is more 
commonly in the hands of Albanian soldiers, 
who find it a good mode of laying out their 
savings, as the Spahis, besides the tithe, have 
by custom established a title to a fee of a piastre 
per annum from every man, and half ἃ piastre 
from every boy in the village, besides a certain 
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allowance of provision when he resides, which 
the Albanian always does, for the sake of this 
maintenance, and other advantages which his sta- 
tion as a Musulman soldier gives him. It some- 
times happens that the resident Spahi has not 
the tithe—only the fee, and what else he can 
extort. 

The poor Greek peasant, as I before remarked, 
derives but little advantage from the land being held 
by his fellow-Christians. Though he can seldom 
obtain a fair market for his share of the produce, 
he generally has to furnish from it the exorbitant 
interest of some money which the Greek land- 
holder or the Spahi has tempted him to borrow, 
after having forced him to the necessity of it: in 
short, he finds himself in no better condition than 
if he were a labourer on a Turkish tyjiftlik. To 
complete his misery, the upper class of Greeks at 
Livadhia are as insolent and unfeeling to their 
inferiors, as they are malignantly jealous of one 
another; though it cannot be denied at the same 
time, that they have all the hospitality, wit, and 
sociable disposition of the nation, and, unlike the 
thesaurizing Jews and Armenians, generally live to 
the full extent of their means. 

Aly Pasha is now more feared than the Porte at 
Livadhia ; and it is found expedient to send every 
spring a deputation of ‘Arkhondes to Ioannina with 
a present of about 100 purses. Not along ago he 
endeavoured to obtain possession of Dhadhi, but 
by the management of the chiefs of Livadhia, the 
ruin of that rising community was for the present 
avoided. His advances, however, threaten to in- 
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crease in this direction, his son Vely having lately 
obtained the mukata of Talanda. 

Dec. 17.—From Livadhia to Mazi. In crossing 
the opening of the vale of Coroneia, the principal 
summit of Helicon presents itself very majestically 
at the head of the valley. It is a round mountain 
standing rather separate from the rest of the range 
of Helicon, well clothed with firs, and now capped 
with snow. The modern name is Paleovini, or 
Paleovunaé. Half-way thither, hidden from sight 
in a ravine, is Kakora, from which village there is 
a road across the Heliconian ridge to Khosia, and 
Kakosia. 

In two hours we arrive at the fountain 7%lphossa, 
issuing from the foot of the rocky height now 
called Petra. The fortress Tilphosseum, which 
stood on the summit, appears to have been 
among the most important in Beotia’.  Pro- 
ceeding from thence at 3.5, we cross, in seven 
minutes, a brook from Rastamyti, a small village 
half a mile on the right in an angle of the hills, 
where a ridge connects Tilphossium with Libe- 
thrium: and in ten minutes more cross a stream, 
the largest we have passed this day except the 
Phalarus. It rises in the eastern part of Mount 
Labethrium, and issues through a precipitous gorge 
lying between the eastern end of T%lphossium and 
a rocky peak which rises immediately behind the 
village of Mazi. On the right bank of this river, 
among a great quantity of loose stones, broken 
pottery, and other appearances of an ancient site, 
are several squared blocks, sufficient to indicate 


* Demosth. de fal. leg. 1. 4, ο. 67; 1. 19, c. ὅ8.---ὄρος 
p- 385,387. Reiske.—Diodor. ἐρυμνόν. Strabo, p. 413. 
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the position of Ocalea, a Homeric city, not men- 
tioned by Pausanias, but well described by Strabo, 
as situated on the bank of a rivulet of the same 
name, midway between Alalcomene and Haliar- 
tus’. His distance, however, of thirty stades from 
each, though it accords with the fifty stades which 
Pausanias places between Haliartus and Tilphusa, 
appears to be too great by more than a third. 

Leaving now the direct road to Thebes, we 
ascend obliquely to Mazi, a small village on the 
foot of a remarkable peaked hill. From Mazi the 
road continues southward to Mavromati and Ere- 
mokastro. The Maziotes chiefly cultivate kalam- 
bokki in the plain, and vineyards on the hills around 
the village. 

Dec. 18.—I revisit this morning the remains of 
Hahartus, which are found on a low hill separated 
from the extremity of the height of Mazi by a nar- 
row branch of the plain, and about a mile distant 
from the village. Towards the lake the hill of 
Hahartus terminates in rocky cliffs, but on the 
other sides has a gradual acclivify. Some remains 
of the walls of the Acropolis, chiefly of polygonal 
masonry, are found on the summit of the hill, and 
there are several sepulchral crypts in the cliffs, 
below which, to the north, issues a copious source 
of water, flowing to the marsh, like all the other 
streams near the site of Halartus. Although the 
walls of the exterior town are scarcely anywhere 
traceable, its extent is naturally marked to the east 
and west by two small rivers, of which that to the 


"8 ᾽Ωκαλέη péon‘Adudprov παραῤῥεῖ δ᾽ αὐτὴν ποτάμιον 
καὶ ᾿Αλαλκομενίου, ἑκατέρου ὁμώνυμον.---ϑίχαθο, p. 410. 
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west issues from the foot of the hill of Mazi; the 
eastern, called the Kefalari, has its origin in Mount 
Helicon. Near the left bank of this stream, at a 
distance of 500 yards from the Acropolis, are a 
ruined mosque and two ruined churches, on the 
site of a village which, though long since aban- 
doned, is shown by these remains to have been 
once inhabited by both Turks and Greeks. Here 
are many fragments of architecture and of inscribed 
stones, collected formerly from the ruins of Halar- 
tus. From this spot there is a distance of about 
three quarters of a mile to a tumulus westward of 
the Acropolis, where are several sarcophagi and 
ancient foundations near some sources of water, 
marking probably the site of the western entrance 
of the city. 

The tumulus covers perhaps the bones of the 
men who fell with Lysander in the celebrated 
battle fought here in the year B.C. 395'; for the 
circumstances of the event point exactly to this 
situation. Lysander had been sent by the Ephori 
with a small body of Spartans into Phocis, to col- 
lect the forces of that nation, together with those 
of the contiguous people of Cita, Heracleia, Melis, 
and the Awnianes, and had been directed to march 
to Hahartus, where Pausanias, with 6000 Pelopon- 
nesians, was to meet him. Lysander not only suc- 
ceeded in his mission, but induced Orchomenus 
to revolt from Thebes, and took Lebadeia by as- 
sault, from whence he wrote to Pausanias, inform- 
ing him that he should arrive at Haliartus on a 


 Kenoph. Hellen. 1.3, ¢.5. in Lysand. Pausan. Beeot. 
Diodor. 1. 14, c. 81; “Plutarch c. 32. 
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certain morning at break of day. But the Thebans 
intercepted his letter, and thus obtained the means 
of anticipating him at Haliartus while Pausanias 
was left in ignorance of his motions. Leaving 
Thebes to the care of their Athenian allies, they 
marched in the night, introduced a part of their 
forces into the city, and with the remainder placed 
themselves in ambuscade, ready to fall on the 
enemy’s rear, at the fountain Cissusa ', near which, 
adds Plutarch, were monuments of Rhadamanthus 
and Alemena, and a place noted for producing the 
plants from which Cretan javelins were made’. 
Lysander, on his arrival, thought at first of wait- 
ing for Pausanias on ‘‘ the height*;’’ but becom- 
ing impatient as the day advanced, he placed him- 
self at the head of his troops, and moved forward 
with the phalanx in column along the road lead- 
ing to the city*. As soon as he arrived near the 
wall, the Thebans and Haliartii, rushing suddenly 
from the gate, slew him and his augur’, with a 
few others, upon which the phalanx retreated to 
the hills. One thousand of them were slain in 
the pursuit ; but 10 was fatal also to more than two 
hundred Thebans, who had rashly followed them 
into narrow and difficult places. 

The king of Sparta was on his march from Pla- 
teea to Thespize when the news reached him. The 
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τῶν δὲ Θηβαίων οἱ μὲν ἔξω 
μεμενηκότες, ἐν ἀριστερᾷ τὴν 
πόλιν λαβόντες, ἐβάδιζον ἐπὶ 
τοὺς ἐσχάτους τῶν πολεμίων 
ὑπὸ τὴν κρήνην τὴν Κίσσουσαν 
προσαγορευομένην. --- Plutarch 
in Lysand. 


5 Ot δὲ Κρήσσιοι στόρακες οὐ 
πρόσω περιπεφύκασιν. 

ὃ ἐπὶ λόφου. 
4 Ἄν , ~ 7 . 

ὀρθίᾳ τῇ φάλαγγι mapa 
τὴν ὁδὸν ἦγε πρὸς τὸ τεῖχος. 
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αὐτόν τε μετὰ τοῦ μάντεως 
κατέβαλον. 
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next day he arrived at Haliartus; but finding that 
the Phocians and other allies had marched off in 
the night; and Thrasybulus on the following day 
bringing a body of Athenians to the assistance of 
the Beotians, all he could do was to enter into 
terms for the body of Lysander, which it would 
have been difficult to have obtained in any other 
mode, as it lay near the walls. Retreating out of 
Beeotia, he buried Lysander in the district of the 
Panopzei, in the road which Plutarch, being him- 
self of Cheroneia, very naturally describes as that 
leading from Cheroneia to Delphi. It appears 
from the same author, that the rivulet which flowed 
along the western wall of Haliartus, where Lysan- 
der fell, was named Hoplites; the same probably 
as the Lophis of Pausanias, to whose fable concern- 
ing it the situation of the sources near the tumu- 
lus’ is well adapted. Cissusa was evidently the 
fountain below the cliffs of the hill of Halartus? ; 
for the existence near that fountain, of plants from 
which javelins were made, indicates the proximity 
of the marsh, and that position accords with the 
remark of Plutarch, that the Thebans marched to 
Cissusa with the city on their left. They would 


" The Haliartii, suffering his blood fell the water issued 
from drought, sent to inquire forth—Pausan. Beeot. c. 33. 
of the Oracle of Delphi how * Plutarch relates that Bac- 
they were to obtain water, chus was washed in Cissusa 
when the messenger was di- after his birth, and that the 
rected to kill the first person water was of the colour of 
he should meet on returning. wine. This peculiarity I can. 
This happened to be a boy not confirm. 
named Lophis, and wherever 
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naturally avoid its southern side, lest Lysander 
should be in possession of the heights, and the 
northern extremity was well suited to their inten- 
tion in placing themselves there, if we suppose the 
entrance of the city where Lysander was slain, to 
have been near the tumulus. 

The rocky gorges to the westward of the hill of 
Mazi agree exactly with the rugged places’ where 
the Thebans suffered, and as Plutarch adds that their 
loss had been predicted by an oracle which warned 
them to beware of Orchalides and the hill of 
foxes’, which latter was in the district of Haliar- 
tus, towards Helicon, and in his time was called 
Alopecum, we cannot but infer that Alopecum 
was the peak of Mazi, and Orchalides a village 
which may have occupied the site of Mazi itself. 
Although the hill of Haliartus is not fifty feet higher 
than the lake, its rocky point projecting into the 
marsh is remarkable from every part of the plain. 
Possessing a fertile district, and commanding a 
pass in the center of Bceotia, which is well de- 
scribed by Strabo as a strait between a mountain 
and the lake Copais*: Haliartus was one of the 


1 , τῶν ὃ , ΔΝ , 
στενοχωρία τε καὶ δυσπο- τραχέα καὶ Kapreoa.—Plu- 
pta.—Xenoph, tarch. 
* "Eoxariay πεφύλαξο λύκους καμάκεσσι δοκεύων 
Καὶ λόφον ᾿Ορχαλίδην, ὃν ἀλώπηξ οὔποτε λείπει. 
The first line relates to the battle of Delium. 
° ῬξῬἘκεῖτο δὲ ἐν στενῷ χωρίῳ καὶ τοῦ Edove τοῦ φύοντος τὸν 
eN € Ψ ν᾽ Y bd \ , 
μεταξὺ ὑπερκειμένου ὥὄρους καὶ αὐλητικὸν κάλαμον. --- Strabo, 


τῆς Κωπαΐδος λίμνης, πλησίον Ὁ. 411, 


τοῦ Περμησσοῦ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ολμειοῦ 
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most important of the cities of this province, as the 
circumstances of the Boeotic war’ just mentioned 
prove. Having, unhappily, on two great occa- 
sions, sided with the weaker of two contending 
parties, it was twice exposed to the vengeance of 
power; first in the Persian invasion, when its con- 
duct formed an honourable exception to that of the 
rest of Boeotia, and again in the last struggle of 
the Macedonians under Perseus against the Ro- 
mans ; the consequence of which latter imprudence 
was that Haliartus no longer existed in the time of 
Strabo. The pretor Lucretius, who took it after 
a spirited resistance, destroyed the town, sold its 
inhabitants for slaves,and embarked its pictures, sta- 
tues, and other valuable property in his ships. The 
territory was afterwards given to the Athenians ἢ. 
Nor does it appear that Haliartus had recovered, 
like some other Greek towns, any portion of its 
former prosperity in‘the time of Pausanias, for he 
found here only some temples without roof or 
statue, which had been destroyed by the Persians, 
and had been purposely left in that state, like some 
others at Athens*; it was not even known to what 
deities they had been dedicated. A monument in 
honour of Lysander still remained, and a heroum 
of Cecrops, son of Pandion. The Haliartia ex- 
tended westward to Mount Tilphossium, as ap- 
pears by the remark of Pausanias, that the Hali- 


*"O πόλεμος οὗτος ἐκλήθη 1. 80, ο. 18. Liv. ]. 42, c. 63. 
Bowwrixdc.—Diodor. ubi supra. ° Pausan. Beeot. c. 898, 
* Strabo, p. 411. Polyb. Phocic. c. 35. 
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artii had an open sanctuary of the goddesses called 
Praxidice, which was very near that moun- 
tain '. 

The Kefalari, which is as large as the Phalarus, 
but does not like that river fail in summer, as I 
remarked on my former journey in this country, 
originates near Πύθια and Mavromati, and receives 
the river of Zagaré. At its entrance into the plain 
of Hahartus, the greater part of its water is turned 
eastward along the foot of the heights to some 
mills; but its natural course is by the village of 
Megalo Mulki into the marsh not far to the north- 
eastward of Haliartus. The two branches of the 
river from Mavromati and Zagara seems to accord 
exactly with the Permessus and Olmeuwus, which} 
according to Strabo, flowed from Helicon, and 
after uniting entered the lake Copais near Haliar- 
tus?. Zenodotus, whom Strabo quotes in refer- 
ence to Ascra, and from whom he seems to have 
derived his information as to the Permessus and 
Olmeius, stated the former to have had its sources 
in the Thespiace, and described the latter as a 
stream towards the summit of Mount Helicon 
about three hundred stades from Thebes*. The 
sources of the Kefalari being about midway be- 
tween the sites of Haliartus and Thespie, agree 


1 ἔστι πρὸς τῷ ὄρει τῷ Τιλ- ἐμπίπτουσι λίμνην τὴν Κωπαΐδα 


φουσίῳ τὸ ἱερόν. — Pausan. τοῦ ᾿Αλιάρτου πλησίον.-----ϑίγα- 
Beeot. c. 33. bo, p. 407, V. et 411, ubi sup. 
2 καὶ ὁ Περμησσὸς καὶ ὁ Ὁλ- * Apud Schol. Hesiod. 


μειὸς ἐκ τοῦ ᾿Ἑλικῶνος συμβάλ- Theog. vy. ὅ. 


λοντες ἀλλήλοις εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν 


—— μλυναςο υκυσινανκολοι δύσιν προς ρι; πλσνανκυν κοξκος κυῦνον. ἀϑο κά οιουώκευοὐδνανωαποννοναννοδος, 
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perfectly with those of the Permessus, and the river 
of Zagara so far accords with the Olmeius, that it 
flows from a valley which separates Libethriuwm 
from Helicon. The distance of three hundred 
stades from Thebes, however, is too great for any 
part of the Helconian mountains. 

Having crossed the Kefalari at the ruined 
mosque, and passed Mulki half a mile on the left, 
we proceed along the foot of the hills, and in four- 
teen minutes from the Kefalari arrive at a copious 
fountain at the foot of a low rock similar to the 
cliffs of Haliartus, and about half a mile from the 
edge of the marsh. Above it stands a square 
tower half ruined, and of the same construction as 
those at Xerdpyrgo and other places in Baotia. 
To the north-eastward of this point the slope of the 
mountain now called Faga meets the marsh in a 
projecting point ; between which and another ex- 
tremity towards Kardhitza the marsh forms a bay. 

At 10.17 we begin to ascend the low ridge which 
separates the two great Bewotian basins, those 
of the Cephissis and of Thebes, and which con- 
nects Mount Faga with the roots of Helicon; at 
10.21, on its summit, we arrive at a small piece 
of Hellenic wall, consisting only of three or four 
stones in their places, on the right hand side of 
the road. The direction of this foundation is 
oblique to the road, running north and south, 
while the direction of the road in this spot is 
south-east. On the height on either side are 
many stones in the ploughed land, not natural to 
the soil, as well as other usual indications of an 
ancient site. 
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Pausanias, moving in the direction of this point 
from the Neitides gate of Thebes, arrives at about 
forty stades from thence, at a temple of the Cabeiri, 
to the right of which was the Teneric plain, and to the 
left a road branching to Thespie, distant fifty stades. 
On the other side of the Teneric plain rose the 
mountain where the Sphinx was said to have lain 
in wait for passengers, putting them to death, if 
they were unable to:interpret her enigma. The 
ruins of Onchestus, where still remained the temple 
and statue of Neptune Onchestius, in an ἄλσος, or 
sacred grove, were fifteen stades distant from the 
mountain. Pausanias does not mention the dis- 
tance on the direct road from the Cabeirium to 
Onchestus, nor does he continue his route from 
Onchestus to Haliartus; but turning from the 
Cabeirium to Thespiz, describes the places in 
that part of Boectia before he proceeds to treat of 
Haliartus, thus leaving no information as to the 
distance and direction of Onchestus, either from 
Thebes or from Haliartus'. But Strabo has sup- 
plied this deficiency ; for after censuring Alczeus 
for placing Onchestus at the foot of Helicon, whereas 
it was at a considerable distance from that moun- 
tain, he states that it was in the Haliartia, 
on a naked hill near the Teneric ‘plain, and the 
Copaic Lake. He farther remarks, that Medeon, 
another Homeric town of the Haliartia, was after- 
wards called Pheenicis, from its position at the foot 
of Mount Pheenicium, that Medeon was very near 
Onchestus, and that Mount Phcenicium was in the 


* Pausan. Boeot. c. 25, 26. 
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district of Thebes’. Upon comparing these autho- 
rities with the places, it is evident that Faga was 
the mountain of the Sphinx, which the Greeks in 
general called Sphingium, but the Beeotians Dixy, 
or Φίκειον, from big’, the Beeotic form of Σφὶγξ, and 
it seems also that the same mountain, or at least a 
part of it, near the Haliartia, wasnamed Pheenicium. 
The modern name Φαγὰς may be a corruption of 
Φίκιον, or it may be a vestige of the fable of the 
devouring Sphinx. . It further appears from the same 
authors, that the Teneric plain was the north-west- 
ern portion of the plain of Thebes, or that part of it 
which lies at the foot of Mount Faga to the south- 
east; and that Onchestus, having been within the 
Haliartia, fifteen stades distant from the mountain, 
and near the Copaic lake as well as the Teneric 
plain, could hardly have occupied any other posi- 
tion than the low ridge which separates the plains, 
and where the Hellenic vestiges still subsist. Με- 
deon having also been in the Haliartia, would seem 
to have stood near the lake in the bay on the north- 
western side of Mount Faga, between the site of 
Hahartus and Kardhitza. 

At 11.10, having halted till that time, I leave the 
supposed site of Onchestus and begin to descend 
from the pass into the plain, which at first is not so 
much as a mile in breadth, bordered on the right 
by gently-rising cultivated heights, and on the left 
by the rugged sides of Mount Faga. . At 11.24 we 


’ Strabo, p. 410. 412. Schol.—Plutarch. in Gryllosive 
* Hesiod. Sc. Hercul. v.33, de Anim. ration.—Stephan. in 
et Schol.—Id. Theogn. v. 326, Φ'έίκειον. 
et Schol.—Lycophr. v. 1465, et 
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have the foot of this hill near us on the left, and 
at 11.27 the highest peak. As we proceed, the plain 
between us and the mountain becomes broader, 
and is now inundated. In summer it produces 
kalambokki. Before us, as far as Thebes, the 
great level, as well as the long slopes of the hills 
to the right of it, is for the most part a continued 
corn-field, without a single fence. A part of the 
arable is lying fallow, and some part of the land 
is in pasture, but upon the whole it is as well 
cultivated a district as any in Europe. At 
11.46, Vaia and Khasnési, two considerable vil- 
lages, separated only by a small ravine, are two 
miles on the right. Vaiais the lower. At 12.5 we 
cross the road leading from Vaia to Mazeraki, which 
latter is two or three miles on the left, in the Zeneric 
plain near the foot of the lower declivities of Mount 
Faga, where are some sources of water, and above 
them on the heights a monastery. At 12.15 we 
pass Tzoanno, and a few minutes further Mordkamo 
at the foot of the slopes on the right. These, like 
Mazeraki and the others, are small villages. At 
12.40 the most projecting point of Mount Fag is 
on the left, a low stony rise, which we may suppose 
to have formed the separation between the Teneric 
plain and that of Thebes, From thence the lower 
ridges of that mountain trend to the northward 
towards the heights connecting the mountains 
Phictum and Ptoum, and below which is an inun- 
dated κόλπος, or bay of the Teneric plain. At 12.50 
we cross the Kanavari, or Kanavri'’, a small stream 


* Καναβαριον, Kava Bor. 
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dry in summer, which rises at Erimdékastro, and 
joins the Lake of Sénzina near its southern ex- 
tremity—halt five minutes. At about a quarter of 
an hour from Thebes we begin to ascend obliquely 
the heights on which that town is situated, and at 
1.30 cross a rivulet called Platzidtissa, which rises 
a little above Thebes, and flows in a ravine along 
the western side of the town. In ascending the 
bank of this ravine to the town, a fountain occurs 
named Paraporti, 
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Tux hills immediately around Thebes are for the 
most part uncultivated, and, being intersected with 
large white charadre or furrows, have rather a 
dismal appearance. They are capable of producing 
good wine, but the Thebans seem to think only of 
the culture of corn. The πεδίον πυρηφόρον᾽ is still 
noted for its fertility, and produced last year 
148,000 kuvélia of wheat of excellent quality, 
while in almost every other part of Greece the 
crop was indifferent: 500 kuvélia of flour are sent 


' Ἐς Μυκαάλησσον ἰὼν καὶ Τεύμησσον λεχεποίην, 
Θήβης δ᾽ εἰσαφίκανες ἕδος καταειμέγον ὕλῃ" 
᾽ x id 3] ~ ε aot Bae ) 
Οὐ γὰρ πώ τις ἔναιε βροτῶν ἱερῇ ἐνὶ Θήβῃ, 


Οὐδ᾽ ἄρα πω τότε ἦσαν ἀτάρποι οὐδὲ κέλευθοι 


Θήβης ἂμ πεδίον πυρηφόρον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχεν ὕλη. 
Hymn. in Apoll. ve 228, 
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weekly to ‘Egripo, there being no mills at the 
latter place. The greater part of the land in the 
district of Thebes is owned by three men of 'Egripo, 
Ahméd Pasha, mousellim of that place; Bekir, 
now Pasha of Bosnia, and Rashid Bey: the land- 
lord and the Greek cultivator share the produce of 
grain equally, the former finding the seed and half 
the oxen; but there is a tribe of kiayas and gram- 
matikoi who superintend the landlords’ concerns 
on the spot, and contrive to diminish very largely 
the receipts of both parties. 

To the observer from Thebes, Mount Faga, the 
ancient Phicium, or Pheenicium, presents a single 
bare and rugged peak, which to the right is sepa- 
rated from a long even ridge equally bare, and 
nearly of the same height, by the opening in which 
stands the village of Kardhitza. The latter moun- 
tain is the ancient Ptoum, now known in different 
parts by the names of Palea, Stritzina, and Skro- 
ponéri, and extending from Kardhitza north-east- 
ward until it is blended with Messapium, now 
called Khtypa. Midway between Thebes and 
Messapium, and hiding the highest part of the 
latter is the mountain named Samata, or Siamata, 
vulgarly pronounced Shamata, from a village of 
that name behind it. It is bold and rocky, with 
a flat summit; and being the nearest, is the most 
conspicuous of all the mountains around Thebes. 
It seems clearly to be the ancient Hypatus. 

Dec. 19.—Pass the forenoon on a height called 
Psilirakhi, that is to say, ἡ Ὑψηλὴ Ῥαχὴ, or the 
high ridge, which is distant two miles direct from 
Thebes to the east-south-east. It is the nearest 
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point affording a good view of the southern Baotian 
basin, or that which is bounded on the south by 
the Beoto-Attic range of Citheron and Parnes, to 
the west by Helicon, and to the north by Phiciwum, 
HHypatus, and Messapium, and which, as I before 
observed, is separated only from the great northern 
valley of Beotia by the ridge of Onchestus. On ob- 
serving howcompletely distinct the two greatvalleys 
are, each of them being surrounded by mountains 
except at that ridge, one is not surprised that Be- 
otia should have been for a long time divided into 
two great political leagues, of which Thebes and 
Orchomenus were deservedly the chief places, nor 
that Thebes, surrounded by a larger extent of more 
uniformly fertile country, and happily situated at 
a moderate distance from three outlets of maritime 
commerce, should have acquired a preponderance 
over its rival, which would have raised Thebes to 
much higher destinies than it ever attained, had 
the Beeotians been more favourable to letters and in- 
struction. To this cause alone a historian of the age 
of Alexander attributes the fact, that their power 
was never durable, notwithstanding their three 
seas’, their ports on the Corinthiac Gulf, com- 
municating with Italy, Sicily, and Libya, and 
those on the Euboic frith, which conducted on one 
side of the Euripus to Egypt and Cyprus, and on 
the other to Macedonia and the Propontis’. 


1 μόνη τριθάλαττός ἐστι.----  barians, with whom force is bet- 
Ephor. ap. Strabon. p. 400. ter than logic (Gia λόγου κρείτ-- 
? Strabo (p. 401) observes, των ἐστι), and that the Ro- 
that the remark of Ephorus will mans, having first prevailed by 
apply to Greeks, but not tobar- force over nations more bar- 
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The Psilirakhi, although not high, is the most 
central summit in the southern basin, and stands in 
the middle of a low range of hiils, which, branch- 
ing from the eastern end of Mount Helicon, extends 
to the Huboic frith, and divides the basin into two 
parts, of which the Parasopia, or vale of the Asopus, 
is the most remarkable plain in the southern divi- 
sion: and that of Thebes in the northern. The 
position of Thebes was determined by its being the 
onlyspot in the separating ridge where water is plen- 
tiful. Towards Helicon, in the vicinity of Thespie, 
the ridge becomes lower and rounder, and is well 
cultivated in many parts; to the eastward of Thebes 
it isnot so fertile, and the villages are consequently 
less numerous than to the westward, but the hills 
are covered witha fine pasture, and abound in wild 
thyme, and other odoriferous herbs. Eastward of 
Psilirakhi the ridge rises to its highest peak, now 
called Sord, the falls of which approach so near to 
the foot of Mount Parnes, that there is only a nar- 
row rocky ravine between them, through which the 
Asopus finds its way from the Parasopian valley 
into the Tanagrean plain, and from thence by ano- 
ther similar ravine into the Oropia. 

Thebes is now called τὰ Θήβα, or more com- 
monly in Beeotia, τὰ ®nBa, by that easy substi- 
tution of the one aspirate for the other, of which 
there are many examples in the ancient language. 


barous than themselves, were thus became lords of all (ἐπέ- 

. . \ ΄, “ 93 cod τ ἃ 
sensible of the importance of θεντὸ καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ ἀγωγῇ καὶ 
science when they had to deal κατέστησαν πάντων κύριοι.) 
with more civilized people, and 
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The Turks say Stifa. The town stands on a hill, 
separated on every side from the adjacent heights, 
rising about 150 feet above the plain, and situated 
two miles to the northward of the highest part of the 
ridge. It is bounded to the east and west by the 
ravines of two small rivers, and is surrounded bya 
ruinous wall, composed of materials and repairs of 
various ages, among which are seen, in many places, 
Roman tile-work, and large squared blocks in the 
Greek style. A lowprojection at the northern extre- 
mity was occupied by a keep or tower, which, as 
well as another tower at the north-eastern angle, 
with its adjoining gateway, are of more solid con- 
struction than the rest of the work, and are chiefly 
composed of ancient materials. The circuit is 
about a mile and a half, and is said to contain 700 
families, of which about 250 are Turkish. The 
streets are narrow, and the houses stand close 
together, with few gardens. To the southward, 
between the town and the ridge, the hollow which 
was anciently occupied by lower Thebes, is now 
crossed by a ruined aqueduct upon arches, which 
still conveys water into the town from the western 
rivulet. The district contains 64 villages, most of 
which are small. 

At Thebes, as in most of the towns of Greece, 
which continue to occupy their ancient sites, the 
remains of antiquity chiefly consist of fragments 
of architecture and sculpture, or of inscribed mar- 
bles, dispersed among the houses, mosques, baths, 
and fountains, in the walls, stairs, streets, and 
pavements. Not one of the ancient buildings 
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ean be traced; though it is very possible that 
some remains of them may be mixed with the 
modern structures, or buried by them, and that 
on the site of Lower Thebes to the southward of 
the town, where they are more accessible, many 
other valuable remains may still subsist below the 
surface of the soil. 

The village of Tabakidhes, on the eastern side 
of Thebes, mentioned by Spon and Wheler, is no 
longer in existence, but the church of St. Luke 
still remains there, and contains the sorus, or great 
stone coffin, vulgarly called the tomb of St. Luke. 
The ten hexameters on one side of it, which have 
been published by those travellers have suffered 
an injury since their time, so that five or six 
letters towards the middle of each line are no 
longer legible. On the opposite side of the monu- 
ment are two other inscriptions which they did not 
notice, one in hexameters, the other in trimeter 
iambics. The three are all of different dates, but 
relate to the same family. From that which was 
copied by Wheler and Spon, it appears that the 
monument was made by order of one Zosimus, to 
contain the body of his son Nedymus, whose mo- 
ther was an Italian, named Adae!. The second 


᾿ Σκῆνος μὲν γενετῆρες, ἐπεὶ γέρας ἐστὶ θανοῦσι, 

‘ ~ é > v3 ΜΝ / ° 
Τειμῶντες κλαΐεσκον ἀναισθήτῳ περὶ τύμβῳ 
Ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἐς τὸ δίκαιον ἔβη" ἦν δ᾽ οὔνομα τ᾽ οὐμὸν 
Νήδυμος, ᾿Ιταλικῆς ᾿Αδαῆς παῖς ἵμερος ὄντως. 

> of μή Χ ie = bya eee ΄ 
Οὐκ ἤμην ἔμπροσθε πολὺν χρόνον, εἴτ᾽ ἐγενήθην 
Εἷς ὀλίγων ἐτέων ἐναρίθμιος, ἄστατος αἰὼν 
Οὐκ ἀνέδραστον ἔχων ἴδιον δρόμον, ἧσδ᾽ ἔλαχέν τις 
Μοιρῆς ταύτην ἐκτελέσει, καὶ γὰρ βασιλῆες. 


Ταῦτ᾽ 
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inscription in hexameters was in honour of the 
same Nedymus, and was placed upon the sorus 
by his son Zosimus, who reserved a place in the 
receptacle for himself, and declared that any one 
who should put any other body into it, should pay to 
the treasury ten thousand denaria’. The third epi- 
taph was not inscribed until the death of the second 
Zosimus, the body of whose son Nedymus had in 
the mean time been deposited in it. The great 
grandfather, Zosimus the first, seems to have had 
a different sepulchre. In the third inscription the 
tomb declares itself to be full, and closed, and 
denounces the usual imprecation upon any one 
who should open it’. The second inscription is 


Tair’ ἐπέγραψε πατὴρ ὁ Ζώσιμος, εἵνεκ᾽ ἐμεῖο 
9 ͵ μὲ - ,ὕ > i 
ΔΑείμνηστον ἔχων ψυχῆς πόθον ἀθανάτοιο. 

1 Μαρμαρέη λίθος εἰμὶ, φέρω δ᾽ ἐν γαστέρι φῶτα 

Νήδυμον ὕπνον ἔχοντα, καὶ ἐν θειοῖσι πάροντα. 

a ~ ~ , 

ον δῆμος χρυσῷ στεφᾶνῳ . . - « 

Βουλὴ ταυτὸν ἔπραξε 

Κεῖται σῶμα λέοντοο «ww ew es 

WS ἘΝ 7 

Ζώσιμος υἱὸς ἔγραψε « ; 

"Eprvovy φθεγγομένην ἀδεῶς 

εἰ ~ 4} ,ὕ \ 

Ὅστις δ᾽ ἂν τολμᾷ θέσθαι νέκυν εἰς ἐμὲ νηδὺν 

Χωρὶς τοῦ παιδὸς πατέρος, ὃν ἔχω κατὰ γαστρὸς, 


vA ee , \ bee | , ᾿ U 
Δώσει τῇ τε πόλει καὶ τῷ ταμείῳ [δηνάρια] μύρια. 


Πλήρης ὁ φόρτος ἐστί μοι, καλῶς ἔχει, 
Κεῖται γὰρ νηδὺν εἰς ἐμὴν 6 Νήδυμος, 
Καὶ τοῦ τε παιδὸς παῖς γεγὼς ὁ Νήδυμος, 
Τρίτος δὲ παιδὸς νῦν πατὴρ ὁ Ζώσιμος. 
Μύσιν θεῶν τίς μοι δότω καὶ σύμφυσιν, 
"Hye aphyg τις εἰς ἄνοιξιν τὴν ἐμὴν, 


Μήτ᾽ ἐλπίδων ὄναιτο, μὴ τέκνων σπόρας, 


"ANN ἐγγενῶς ὄλοιτο πληρεΐίζων γένος. 
V. Inscription No. 40. 


a 
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imperfect at the end of several of the lines; the 
third is nearly complete. The monument is of 
white marble with a highly ornamented opercu- 
lum, the surface of which represents a covering of 
leaves. But neither the letters nor the poetry 
admit of a date anterior to A.D. 300. 

The inscriptions in the town are neither nu- 
merous nor well preserved. Two of them relate 
to Bacchus and his artists, that is to say, to the 
persons employed in his service in the theatre’. 
A third is the sepulchral monument of a lady 
named Sacunda, styled a female hero?. Below 
this inscription is another in smaller character, 
and apparently of a less ancient date. In this a 
priestess of Isis, named Nicao, daughter of Aris- 
ton, dedicates the Anthedonian coffin, (on which 
the inscription is engraved,) declares it to be 
sacred, that it shall not be used by her heirs, and 
that any one who shall force it open, or pollute it, 
shall pay 700 denaria to the goddess. It would 
seem from this document, that Anthedon was 
noted for producing stone, fitted for Anvol, or stone 
coffins, more: commonly denominated copol. Of the 
other inscriptions which I find here, the most re- 
markable are a fragment of names in the Beotic 


* Τὸ κοινὸν τῶν περὶ τὸν Δι- 
/ ~ ~ > A 
ὄνυσον τεχνιτῶν τῶν ἐν Θήβαις 
Διοκλὴν Τιμοστράτου Διονύσῳ. 
V. Inscription, No. 41. 
͵ 9 ~ 
ois a ON Διονύσῳ doerijec 
4 \ 7 3, 
ἕνεκεν καὶ εὐνοίας ἣν ἔχων δια- 
τελεῖ εἴς τε τοὺς τεχνίτας καὶ 
~ J \ ῳ > / 
τῆς εἰς τὸν θεὸν εὐσεβείας.---- 
V. Inscription, No. 42. 
VOL. II. 


Emi Σακούνδᾳ ἡρωΐδι. “Ἱερα- 
φόρος Νεικαίω ᾿Αρίστωνος ζῶσα 
καὶ φρονοῦσα τὴν ’AvOndoviay 
ληνὸν κληρονόμοις ἐμοῖς μὴ 
προσήκειν μηδὲ ἄλλῳ μηδένι" 
ἐὰν δέ τις βιασάμενος αἰνοίξῃ ἣ 
μιανῇ μου τὰ ἱερὰ, ἀποτείσει τῇ 
Εΐσι δηνάρια ἑπτακόσια.----. 
Inscription, No. 48. 


--- 
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dialect, and the sepulchral monument of | one 
Chareas; qualified as an arch-physician and hero?. 

The only undoubted relic which I can discover 
of the walls of Hellenic Thebes, now forms the 
lowest part.of the northern tower, just. above the 
plain. About thirty yards of the ancient work are 
still traceable, and four or five courses are visible, 
if courses they can be called, the masonry of 
which, like that of Tiryns, is formed of very 
roughly hewn masses of stone, originally fitted in 
the intervals with smaller stones, which have 
mostly fallen out. This wall is not straight, but 
forms a curve. Its masonry, its curved form, but 
above all its thickness, which is more than twenty- 
eight feet, seem to prove that in antiquity it may 
vie with Mycena, or even with that of the Τιρύνθιον 
πλίνθευμαῦ, which it most resembles. Another 
monument, apparently of remote times, is found 
to the eastward of the town, not far to the south- 
ward of the church of St. Luke. 

It is a barrow of a form, which, i) eb tah tee: 
though, rare, is not unexampled 

in Greece, having a double slope 

thus, 

In the absence of remains of art, it is only by 
means of the land-marks of nature that we can 
hope to trace the ancient topography of this city *. 
Besides the hill of the Cadmeia, which is well 
defined on every side, the only natural features 


1 VY. Inscription, No. 45. * See a sketch of Thebes at 
? Ἐπὶ Xapéa ἀρχιατρῷ ijpy. the end of Vol. IV. 

—V. Inscription, No. 47. 

ἘΣ quodam poéta ap. 

Hesych. in voce. 


3 
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that can be recognized are those celebrated rivers 
and fountains which first attracted inhabitants to 
the site, and which contributed with other advan- 
tages to make Thebes the chief city of Beeotia. 
Three torrents traverse the site, and flow northward 
into the plain of Thebes, one on either side of the 
Cadmeian hill, having their origin in the low ridge, 
which, two miles to the southward of the town, 
begins to fall in that direction to the Asopus. The 
third is a beautifully clear and copious pool of 
water, in an artificial basin, situated at less than a 
mile to the S.S.E. of the modern town. Its 
stream flows to the plain through a ravine where 
derivations are made from it at different levels, to 
turn mills, and irrigate gardens, so that little 
water remains in ordinary seasons at its entrance 
into the plain. The small church of St. John}; 
from which the river is named, stands exactly at 
the fountain-head. The western river, named 
Platziotissa ὁ has a more constant course in the 
plain, though, being considered the purest of the 
Theban waters, no small quantity of its water is 
diverted to supply the fountains of the town. 
Several sources on, or adjacent to the ancient 
site, yield their contributions to this stream, some 
of which, in a country so subject as Greece is to 
earthquakes, may not now issue from the earth in 
the same positions as the fountains of ancient 
Thebes. The two most remarkable aré that of 
Parapérti, which has already been noticed, and 
another situated five or six hundred yards higher 


᾿ "Aidvyne, ise." Aytoc "lwavyne. 2 Πλατζιώτισσα. 
Q 2 


ΞΘ.“ 
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up the river, and, like Paraporti, near its right 
bank. To the eastward of the ravine of the Ai 
Ianni, distant a third of a mile from the town, is 
the most copious of the Theban sources, a mo- 
dern δωδεκάκρουνος, issuing from the side of the 
hill through twelve spouts. The place is called 
St. Theodore!, and was described by Spon, in 1676, 
as the handsomest of the suburbs of Thebes, but 
of which three or four cottages only now remain. 
The superfluous waters of these rivers and sources 
serve to irrigate gardens, and plantations of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and kalambdékki, in the plain to the 
northward, and in summer are entirely consumed 
in that manner: in winter they render the plain 
marshy. | 
Thebes had been thrice subverted when twenty | 
years after its last destruction by Alexander, or | 
in the year 315 B.C. Cassander, assisted by the 
Athenians and by the people of Messene and 
Megalopolis, in gratitude to their founder Epami- 
nondas, restored the whole circuit of the walls, 
and laid out new streets?. Diczearchus, who 
wrote not long afterwards, thus describes the city. 
ςς The site is level, the form circular’, with a cir- 
1 AiOddwpoc, ἰ. 6. 


“Aywe second Peloponnesian alliance 


Θεόδωρος. 

2. Diczearch. βίος Ἕλλαδος, 
p. 14. Strabo, p. 401. Ὁϊο- 
dor. 1. 19,.c. 54. Pausan. 
Messen. c. 27... Beeot. c..7. 

The three. subversions. of 
Thebes, alluded to by Diczear- 
chus, were by. the Epigoni or 


under some of the sons of the 
seven chiefs who had been 
defeated before the walls of 
Thebes ; secondly, by the 
Thracians and Pelasgi, during 
the Trojan. war; and thirdly, 
by, Alexander. 


3 


στογγύλη τῷ σχήματι. 


ΨΥ a ee ee ee 
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cumference of seventy stades. It is plentifully 
provided with water, and abounds in green pastures 
and fertile hills, and in gardens beyond any city 
in Greece. Two rivers flow through the town, and 


irrigate all the subjacent plain; there is also a subter- 


raneous stream issuing from the Cadmeia through 
conduits which are said to have been constructed 
by Cadmus’. The abundance and coolness of the 
water, the agreeable breezes, the verdant aspect of 
the place, its gardens, fruits, and other produc- 
tions of the season, render Thebes a most agreea- 
ble residence in the summer’. Inthe winter, ‘on 
the contrary, it is very unpleasant, being destitute 
of fuel, and constantly exposed to floods and winds, 
It is then often covered with snow, and is very 
muddy.” Although seventy ‘stades is the circuit 
here ascribed to Thebes by Diczearchus, he assigns 
in his verses a much smaller extent, namely, forty- 
three*; and this number being in metre, and 
consequently more free from suspicion οὗ ina¢- 
curacy, was probably the reputed perimeter of ‘the 
walls, as Pausanias still traced them with their 
seven gates, near 500 years afterwards. This cir- 
cuit was very nearly equal to that of the Asty, or 


* This may perhaps be the the adjacent country for its 
fountain of Parapérti. The gardens; and even supplies 
conduits of Cadmus were pro- Athens with some of their pro- 
bably a fable. duce, particularly melons. 

* Thebes is still noted in 


Ξ Κεῖται δ᾽ ἐν μεσογείᾳ πάνυ καλὴ 
ᾳ i} 


Πόλις, μεγάλαι Θῆβαι, σταδίων τὸ περίμετρον 
"Exovoa τετταράκοντα Kal προσέτι τριῶν. 


Dicxarch. v. 93. 
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upper town of Athens. In the seventy stades, Dice- 
archus may have intended perhaps to include the 
suburbs and the gardens, to which he particularly 
alludes!. After the time of Cassander, Thebes 
suffered in common with the rest of Greece from 
the contests of which it became the scene, especi- 
ally those between Rome and Macedonia; its par- 
ticular calamities recommenced with the Mithrad- 
atic war, when Sylla punished Thebes for taking 
part against him, by presenting half its territory 
to the Gods, as an atonement for his having plun- 
dered their treasuries at Olympus, Epidaurus and 
Delphi. Although the Romans afterwards restored 
their land to the Thebans, the city never recovered 
from that calamity *; but having largely shared, as 
well as Chalcis, in the chastisement inflicted upon 
the friends of Achaia by Mummius, after the cap- 
ture of Corinth ὃ, it was reduced to such a miser- 
able state in the time of Augustus, that it scarcely 
deserved, according to Strabo, to be called a town*, 
Near two centuries later, when Greece had a little 
recovered under the Roman emperors, Pausanias 
found Thebes occupying, as it now does, the Cad- 
meia. In the decline of the empire, as the mari- 
time towns of Bzeotia became exposed to hostility 
or'‘piracy, the population of this provinee was pro- 
bably in great measure concentrated in the advan- 


11 may be observed, how-. γοὺ τ προήχθησαν. --- Pausan. 
ever, that none of the distances Beeot. c. 7. 
of Dicewarchus, as they stand 3 Epite Lived. 52. 
in’ the text “of his prose work, 4 οὐδὲ κώμης ἀξιολόγου τύπον 
will bear examination. cwlovet.—Strabo, p. 403. 


2 


> Yo , 4 Tere, , 
ες TO αἀσθενότατον απ -EKEL= 
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tageous internal positions of Thebes and Livadhia, 
and the walls may then have been constructed, 
which, with a succession of repairs, have subsisted 
to the present time. In the fourth century Thebes 
was in so respectable a state. of defence, that 
Alaric, impatient to reach Athens, would. not 
lose the time that a siege of Thebes would have 
required; and in the 12th century, it was of such 
magnitude, that, according to Benjamin of Tudela, 
the Jews alone amounted to 2000, who were ‘‘ skil- 
ful workers in purple and scarlet.”” Under the 
Turks, like all their towns, it has gradually de- 
clined. 

Although inhabited Thebes was confined to the 
Cadmeia, when Pausanias visited the place, all the 
principal monuments connected with Theban my- 
thology and history were still in existence, more 
or less preserved. The following is an abstract.of 
their description by that traveller’. The road 
from Platea entered at the gates. Electre;. the 
other gates were the Preetides, the Neite or Nei- 
tides, the Crenee, the Hypsiste, the Ogygie, and 
the Homoloides.,. Not far from the gates (Electra)? 
was a Polyandrium, of the Thebans, who fell in 
fighting against Alexander, and. a little beyond jit 
the place*® where Cadmus produced men, by sowing 
the teeth of the dragon which he slew at the foun- 
tain of Mars. ‘To the right of the same gate was 
the hill sacred to Apollo, who was surnamed Isme- 


* Pausan. Boeot. 8,10, 11, other objects. described. were 
£25: 265 4%. all, within. the walls οὐ Lower 
* It seems evident fromthe Thebes. 
narrative, that this and the 5 xwploy.—c. 10. 
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nius; from the river flowing by it, which was more 
anciently called Ladon. Before ‘the entrance of 
the temple: was a rock, named the chair’ of the 
prophetess Manto, daughter of Tiresias; and to 
the right of it were statues in stone, supposed to 
represent Enioche and Pyrrha, daughters of Creon. 
At the entrance of the temple were statues in 
marble of Minerva ‘and Mercury, surnamed from 
their situation Pronai; the former was said to be 
the work of Scopas, the latter of Phidias. The 
temple contained a statue of the god by Canachus, 
exactly resembling that made by the same artist 
at Branchide, except that it was of cedar instead 
of brass. Among the tripods in the temple was 
that: dedicated: by Amphitryon for his son Her- 
cules, when the latter officiated as Daphnephorus : 
a young man remarkable for beauty and strength 
was still chosen every year to fill this office. 
Above (or beyond *) the Ismenium was the foun- 
tain sacred to Mars, who placed it under the 
guardianship of the dragon which was slain by 
Cadmus*; near the fountain was the tomb of 
Caanthus. 


* δίφρος. 
" drwrépw. 

* This differs from Euri- 
pides, who © describes the 
dragon as the guardian of 
Dirce, δράκων ὁ γηγενὴς Aip- 
κης ναμάτων ἐπίσκοπος.---ῬΠΟ- 
niss. v. 988. In the course of 
six centuries some difference 


may have arisen on this ques- 
tion among the antiquaries of 


Thebes; and Pausanias may 
have adopted the opinion op- 
posed to that received in the 
time of Euripides. The guides 
of Thebes found Pausanias a 
good recipient of their stories. 
They showed him the cinders 
of the funeral pile of the chil- 
dren of Amphion, and some 
stones at the base of his tumu- 
lus, which had been charmed 
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To the left of the gate Electra were the ruins: of 
the house of Amphitryon, and the temple of Her- 
cules. The house of Amphitryon contained the 
bed-chamber of Alcemena, said to have been the 
work of Trophonius and Agamedes. ‘Here, also, 
was a monument of the children of Hercules by 
Megara, a stone called Sophronister, said) to: have 
been thrown at Hercules by Minerva, to. prevent 
him from slaying Amphitryon, the figures οἵ 
women named Pharmacide in low relief‘, and 
above the Sophronister an altar of Jupiter Spo- 
dius made of the cinders of victims. 

The temple of Hercules contained his image in 
wood, which was supposed to be the work and 
dedication of Deedalus, with another in white mar- 
ble, which was surnamed Promachus, and was 
made by two Theban artists, Xenocrates and: Eu- 
bius. The aeti of the temple were adorned with 
figures by Praxiteles, representing all the twelve 
labours of Hercules, except the destruction of the 
birds of Stymphalus, and the cleansing of the Eleian 
land, instead of which there was the wrestling of 
Hercules with Anteus. Within the building were 
colossal figures of Minerva and Hercules in relief’, 


into that place by his singing 
(gon). 


dona.—(Beeot. c. 8.).. Among 


He resisted, however, other contrivances of the é&n- 


the tale of the dragon’s teeth 
converted into men, and boldly 
declares his disbelief that cer- 
tain sucking-pigs, which were 
placed as sacrifices, in the Me- 
gara at Potniz, made their ap- 
pearance the next year at Do- 


ynrat of Thebes, we have rea- 
son to believe that they altered 
or forged some of. the inscrip- 
tions on the monuments. 

1 ἐπὶ τύπου γυναικῶν εἰκόνες. 
sree bhi 


2 2 ‘ > \ 7 
κολοσσους ἐπὶ τύπου. 
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made of Pentelic marble by Alcamenes and dedi- 
eated by Thrasybulus and his comrades, when, 
having proceeded from Thebes to Athens, they 
there put an end to the tyranny of the Thirty. 
Adjoining to the Heracleium were the gymnasium 
and the stadium of Hercules. There was an altar 
at Thebes of Apollo Polius ; and an altar in the 
open air, with a statue of Minerva bearing the 
Pheenician epithet of Onga, and said to have been 
dedicated by Cadmus*. This statue had formerly 
stood in a temple, which appears from Aschylus 
to have been without the city, near one of the 
gates’. 

As the ancient Acropolis was the only inha- 
bited part of Thebes when it was visited by Pau- 
sanias, the Agora of that time contained some of 
the most ancient monuments of the Cadmeia; a 
part of it was supposed to occupy the exact site of 
the habitation of Cadmus*. Here were shown 


1 Tt appears from Sophocles 
(πρὸς Παλλάδος διπλοῖς ναοῖς, 
CEdip. Tyr. v. 20), that there 
were two temples of Minerva 
at Thebes, in one of which, 
according to the scholiast, she 
was, surnamed Oncza, in the 
other Ismenia. 5.66. 8150 for the 
temple of Onca, Schol. in Eu- 
rip. Phoen. v. 1069. 

2 ἄγασσ' "Ογκα πρὸ πόλεως. 
Fisch: Sept. adv. Th. v. 170. 
V. Schol..ibidiyeirovac πύλας 
ἔχων ἴρθγκας ᾿Αθάναςο.----ν. 492. 


"Oyca Παλλὰς ἥτ᾽ ἀγχίπτολις 


Πύλαισι yeirwy.—v. 507. Ste- 
phan. in ’Oyxaiac. Hesych. in 
Ὅγγα. This name shows, adds 
Pausanias, that Cadmus was 
not from Egypt but Pheenicia ; 
a fact still more strongly sup- 
ported by his introduction of 
the alphabet. 

3 It was doubtless not here, 
but in the more ancient Agora 
in Lower Thebes, that a mag- 
nificent stoa was erected after 
the battle of Delium, as related 
by Diodorus (1. 2, c. 70.) 
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ruins of the bedchambers of Harmonia and Semele; 
the place where the Muses sang at the wedding of 
Harmonia, and a piece of wood adorned. with. brass 
by Polydorus, said) to have fallen from, heaven 
when Semele was stricken with lightning, and 
named Bacchus Cadmeius: also three statues; 
one of Bacchus in solid. brass, by Onassimedes ; 
with an altar wrought by the sons of Praxiteles; 
the second of Pronomus, a celebrated improver of 
the flute, and composer of music for that instru- 
ment; and the third of Epaminondas. Near the 
latter was the temple of Ammon, containing a 
statue by Calamis, dedicated by Pindar; also a 
triangular pillar, upon which was engraved an 
ode of Pindar, addressed to the Ammoni, and 
near it an altar dedicated by Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus. Near this temple was the place of augury, 
where Teiresias observed the flight of birds, and 
a temple of Fortune, whose statue, bearing the 
child Plutus, was the work of Callistonicus of 
Thebes, except the face and hands, which were 
made by Xenophon of Athens. There were also 
three wooden statues of Venus with the sur- 
names of Urania, Pandemus, and Apostrophia, 
said to have been formed from the beaks οἵ 
the ships of Cadmus, and to have been dedi- 
cated by Harmonia. There had formerly been 
a. temple of Ceres Thesmophorus, and a house 
of the descendants of Cadmus, but a. bust, only 
of Ceres remained, and some | brazen shields 
said to be those of Lacedzmonian officers who 
had fallen at Leuctra. Near the gates Pro- 
8 
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tides ‘was’ ‘the theatre’, and adjoming) to. its “ἃ 
temple of Bacchus Lysius, which contained  sta- 
tues of Bacchus and of Semele. | Here were also 
the ruins of the house of Lycus, monuments. of 
Semele, of the» sons of ‘Amphion’ and οἵ the 
daughters ‘of ‘Amphion; and a temple of Diana 
Kucleia,' whose ‘statue was by Scopas... Within 
the sanctuary were interred the two daughters of 
Antipcenus, who had devoted themselves to death 
for the public benefit τὴ the war between Thebes 
and Orchomenus ; and before the temple was the 
figure of a lion, dedicated by Hercules, when he 
had defeated the Orchomenii under their king 
Erginus ; near it were ‘statues of Apollo Boed- 
romius and of Mercury Agorzus, the latter pre- 
sented by Pindar. Half ἃ stade distant from the 


tombs of the children of Amphion was their fune- 


ral pile*. Near (the heroum) of Amphitryon ° 
were two statues in stone of Minerva Zosteria, so 
ealled because Amphitryon here “armed himself 
when he was proceeding against Chaleodon and 


1 That the theatre was 
within the walls, appears from 
Livy, in his narrative of some 
transactions which occurred at 
Thebes in the Macedonian war, 
B.c. 196: though it is evident 


without (πρὸ) the gate Preetis. 
Plutarch (in Sylla) states that 
Sylla built a θυμέλη near the 
fountain Cidipodium, for the 
spectacles which he exhibited ; 
but it was probably only a 


at the same time from Pausa- 
nias, that according to the 
usual practice in Greece, it was 
not far from the gymnasium 
and stadium, which were just 


temporary construction. 

> πυρά.---ο. 17. 

ὃ πλησίον δὲ ᾿Αμφιτρύωνος 
δύο, &c. 
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the: Eubeenses. The: monument of Zethus and 
Amphion was a small barrow’. 

The funeral pile, as well as the objects subse- 
quently mentioned, were, probably, ‘without the 
walls.. The tomb of Amphion certainly was, as 
‘appears by a fact related by Pausanias’, and 
still more from Aischylus ὃ. τοι. ὃ comparison 
of these authorities it seems to -have stood in: the 
plain between the site of the gate Preetis: and ithe 
northern extremity of the Cadmeia. 

As the torrent, which forms the ditch of modern 
Thebes to the eastward, and. which marks; the 
extent of the Cadmeia in that direction, is much 
the least considerable of the three rivulets. of 
Thebes, there can hardly be a doubt that the two 
others were the two rivers of the διπόταμος πόλις, 
named Dirce and Ismenus*. That the Ismenus 


1 γῆς χῶμά τι ov μέγα: fer some of the earth’ from the 


? The Thebans were in the 
habit of keeping watch over this 
monument when the sun was 
in Taurus, because an oracle 
of Bacis had declared that the 
Theban land would lose its 
fertility if the people of Titho- 
rea should at that season trans- 


-- 


tomb of Amphion and Zethus 
to their. own monument. of 
Phocus and Antiope. 

° In the “Seven against 
Thebes,” he describes the fifth 
chief as stationed before the 
northern gate, at the tomb of 
Amphion. 


προσταχθέντα βοῤῥαίαις πύλαις 


Τύμβον κατ᾽ αὐτὸν διογενοῦς ᾿Αμφίονος.---ν. 532. 


Ἶ ο] 
* Διπόταμον ἵνα πόλιν μόλω. 


Supp. v. 621. 


J ~ ie 9 \ , 
Διδύμων ποταμῶν πόρον αμφὶ μεσον 


Δίρκας, χλοεροτρόφον ἃ πεδίον 


Πρόπαρ ᾿Ισμηνοῦ καταδεύει. 
V. et Bacche, v. 5 


Phen. v. 832. 
Here. Fur. v. 572. 
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was the eastern is manifest from Euripides, who 
represents Theseus as directing his herald in pro- 
ceeding from Eleusis to Thebes to cross the Aso- 
pus and then the Ismenus'. But Pausanias is 
still more conclusive, by describing the Ismenus 
as situated to the right of the gate Electra, en- 
tering Thebes from Platea, and the Dirce as 
crossed in the road which led from~ the gates 
Neitides towards the mountain οὗ the Sphinx *. 
The Ismenus, therefore, was the river now called 
Ai Janni, ‘and the Dirce the Platzidtissa or western 
stream. The middle torrent may have been the 
Cnopus, for this was the name of a river, and of a 
village, (called also Cnopia,) through which the 
tiver flowed, and which was near Thebes on its 
southern side, exactly in the position of the torrent 
towards its sources *. 

In approaching Thebes from the south, ancient 
foundations are first seen at about a mile in direct 
distance from the modern town. Here I observed 


1 Ἐλθὼν δ᾽ ὑπέρ τ᾽ ᾿Ασωπὸν Ἰσμηνοῦ θ᾽ ὕδωρ 
Σεμνῷ τυράννῳ φράζε Καδμείων τάδε. 
Supp. v. 383. 


? Pausan. Beeot. c. 25, 26. 

3. Compare. Strabo, p. 404, 
Pausan. Beeot. c. 9. Schol. 
Nicand. Theriac. v. 889. The 
last author supposes the Isme- 
nus and Cnopus to have been 
the same’ river; but in regard 
to two torrents so near to each 
other, he may easily have made 
aslight mistake, as he is guilty 
in common with his poet of a 


much greater, in supposing the 
river to flow to the lake Copais. 
The Ismenus had, indeed, ac-~ 
cording to Pausanias, another 
name, but it was Ladon, not 
Cnopus. See in the Additional 
Notes at the end of Vol. IV. 
some remarks on the suburbs 
of Thebes, in reference to page 
323 of this Volume. 
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some. remains of Hellenic. walls, and an, oblong 
quadrangular well. or pit, excavated in the rock. 
According. to, the data of Diceearchus and Pausa- 
nias, this was nearly the situation of the Electris 
or gate entering lower Thebes from the southward, 
for this point being a mile and ἃ half, distant from 
the northern extremity of the Cadmeia, and. the 
city having been nearly circular, the circumference 
would thus have been 4°7 miles, which, measured 
along the ramparts, would be not very different 
from the 43 stades of Diceearchus’. As the source 
of the Ismenus was no more than three quarters.of 
a mile from the Cadmeia, and not so. much from 
the river Dirce, it is evident that both that source, 
and.a part of the course of the Darce must have been 
included within the walls, if we comply with the 
conditions of Diczearchus’, which will require a dia- 
meter from east to west of at least a mile and a half; 
a distance confirmed by the remark of the same au- 
thor, that two rivers flowed through the city ἢ, On 
the other hand, it appears from Aschylus that the 
Ismenus at its entrance into the plain was without 
the walls, for he describes Tydeus, when present- 
ing himself opposite the gate Proetides, which led 
to Chalcis, as halting on the bank of the Ismenus, 
and forbearing to cross, because the sacrifices were 


1 It would still be some- 
thing less at the rate of) 8 
stades to a mile; but at Athens, 
in like manner, on examining 
the site, there is difficulty in 
conceiving that the aggregate 


length of the ramparts, could 
have been, at that valuation of 
the stade, so great as Thucy- 


dides. asserts. 
2 


‘ es 4 ? ~ 
ποταμοὶ ῥέουσι. δι’ αὐτῆς 
dv0i—p. 15. 
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unpropitious'. The same may be inferred from 
Euripides, who, in describing the military posi- 
tion of Theseus, when after the return of his mes- 
senger he marched in person at the head of the 
Athenians to recover from Creon the unburied 
bodies of the Argives, represents the infantry as 
drawn up on the heights along the Ismenus, the 
cavalry as occupying the extremity of the line 
near the fountain of Mars, (meaning one of the 
fountains of Diérce,) and the chariots on the right 
near the tomb of Amphion’. Thus the army 
invested Thebes on every side, except to the north- 
west. The infantry was well protected in front 
by the ravine of the Ismenus, and the ehariots 
were very properly stationed in the plain, where 
alone they could act. Even the messenger who 
describes the battle seems to have been well placed 
on a tower near the gate Electre, which was toward 
the centre of the line and on ground commanding 
a view of the greater part of the site of Thebes. 
The seven gates of Thebes are alluded to by 


1 Τυδεὺς μὲν ἤδη πρὸς πύλαισι Προιτίσι 
Βρέμει, πόρον δ᾽ Ἰσμηνὸν οὐκ ἐᾷ περᾷν 
Ὁ μάντις" οὗ γὰρ σφάγια γίνεται καλά. 
ἣν # % # 
Bog παρ᾽ ὄχθαις ποταμίαις μάχης ἐρῶν. 
Sept. adv. Th. v. 383. 
“Ὁ Ὁρῶ δὲ φῦλα τρία τριῶν στρατευμάτων, 

/ \ A ? , > ov 
Τευχεσφόρον μὲν λαὸν ἐκτείνοντ᾽ ἄνω 
Ἰσμήνιον παρ᾽ ὄχθον, 

ΠῚ Γ Ξ % 
Κρήνην παρ᾽ αὐτὴν ἤΑρεος ἱππότην ὄχλον 
Πρὸς κρασπέδοισι στρατοπέδου τεταγμένον 


Ἴσους ἀριθμὸν, ἁρμάτων δ᾽ ὀχήματα 
[Ἔνερθε σεμνῶν μνημάτων ᾿Αμφίονος.---ϑιρρ. v. 653, 
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Homer and Hesiod’, and frequently by Pindar 
and the Athenian poets: six of them are named 
by Aischylus and Euripides’, and all the seven 
by Apollodorus and Statius *, as well as by Pau- 
sanias. But none of these five authors are in exact 
agreement as to the names, or have observed any 
regular order in naming them : of three gates, how- 
ever, we have nearly the situation by knowing the 
places to which they conducted. These are, the 
Electris, Proetis, and Neitis; of which the first led 
to Platea, the second to Chalcis, the third to 
Onchestus. The Neitis seems to have been not far 
to the westward of the northern extremity of the 


" Homer. Od. A. v. 262. 
Hesiod. Op. v. 161. 

2 ZEschyl. Sept. adv. Th. v. 
381, et seq. Eurip. Phcen. 
v. 1111, et seq. The six gates 
of Adschylus are as follow, and 
in that order: Proetides, Elec- 
tree, Neitides, Oncaides, Βοῤ- 
ῥεῖαι πύλαι, Homoloides. Those 
of Euripides are Neitides, Proe- 
tides, Ogygiee, Homoloides, 
Crenzze, Electra. Both poets 
allude to the remaining gate as 
the ἔβδομαι πύλαι, without 
naming it; but if Hesychius 
(in”Oykace ᾿Αθηνᾶς) is right in 
identifying the Oncais with the 
Ogygia, it would seem that the 
Crenzea was the seventh gate 
of Aischylus, and the northern 
the seventh gate of Euri- 
pides. In this case, too, Hip- 
pomedon and Polynices attack 
the same gates in both tra- 


VOL, II, 


gedies ; though it must be con- 
fessed that not much stress can 
be laid on this coincidence, as, 
with the exception of Capa- 
neus at the Electris, the two 
poets differ as to the other 
chiefs. And thus also the gates 
of the two Athenians will agree 
with those of the traveller and 
αὐτόπτης, (these being the three 
authorities most worthy of at- 
tention on this question); pro- 
vided we suppose the Hypsis- 
tee of Pausanias to be identi- 
fied with the Borreize, or north- 
ern gate. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that the temple of 
Jupiter Hypsistus, which gave 
name to the gate, was in the 
Cadmeia, as the northern gate 
must have been. 

* Apollod. 1.. 3,c.6. Stat, 
Theb. 1. 8, v. 355. 
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Cadmeia, for Pausanias describes three monu- 
ments in succession between it and the crossing of 
the river Dirce, thereby indicating a considerable 
interval between the gate and that crossing, which 
agrees with the actual course of the river at its 
entrance into the plain, whereas farther up the 
valley the river flows immediately at the foot of 
the Cadmeian hill. 

The Homolois may be placed on the same side 
of Thebes, having been the gate through which 
the Thebans re-entered the city, when they were 
recalled by Thersandrus from Homole in Thessaly, 
whither they had fled after the victory of the 
Epigoni at Glisas. 

Without the gate Proetis, on the road to Chal- 
cis, were the monuments of Melanippus and Ty- 
deus', then the tomb of the sons of Cidipus, and 
fifteen stades beyond them a cenotaph of Teire- 
sias’. Pausanias then observes, that the Thebans 
possessed a tomb of Hector, at the fountain Gidi- 
podia, which was so called because Gidipus there 
washed himself after the murder of his father, and 
that they brought thither from Troy the bones of 
Hector by command of the Oracle, which directed 
them also to honour him as a hero. Near the 
same fountain was the tomb of Asphodicus, who 
was said by the Thebans to have slain Partheno- 
pus, one of the seven chiefs. Although the 
mention of these monuments by Pausanias fol- 
lows that of the cenotaph of Teiresias, there is 
great reason to believe that they were much less 
than 15 stades distant from the city; as well 


1 Τυδέος, ὃν Θήβῃσι χυτὴ κατὰ γαῖα καλύπτει.---Τ1, H. v. 114. 
> Pausan. Boeot. c. 18. 
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from the words of the oracle as from the ἐστὶ 
Θηβαίοις with which Pausanias introduces the men- 
tion of the tomb of Hector, and equally so from the 
story attached both to the tomb and the fountain. 
On this supposition the fountain of St. Theodore 
agrees in situation with that of the Qdipodia. The 
source, according to Spon, was supplied from the 
head of the Zsmenus’; but even this would not be 
inconsistent with the words of Pausanias, who de- 
scribes the CEdipodia as a κρήνη, or constructed 
fountain. I am more disposed, however, to believe 
that the fountain of St. Theodore is, in part at least, 
a vein of water separate from the Ismenus, and which 
still flows perhaps in the ancient conduits. That 
the Qudipodia was, like the fountain of St. Theo- 
dore, to the right of the road to Chalcis, is sup- 
ported by the observation of Pausanias as to the 
Gymnasium, Stadium, and Hippodrome. “ Before 
the gates Proetides,” he says, ‘‘ the Thebans have a 
gymnasium called the Gymnasium of Iolaus, and 


- a stadium which resembles those of Olympia and 


Epidaurus, being a heap of earth. There also is 
the heroum of Iolaus, Beyond the stadium to the 
right is the Hippodrome, which contains the monu- 
ment of Pindar. From thence there is a road to 
Acrephium, for the most part plain’,” ἅς. The 
three constructions here mentioned must. have 
occupied a large space of ground, and seem to 
have filled up all the space between the roads to 
Chalcis and to Acrephium, the direct route to 
which latter town, as well as to Hyle and Asple- 
don, led probably through the northern gate. 


* Voyage, Vol. II. p. 55. * Beot. ο. 23. 
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The remaining objects described by Pausanias 
in the vicinity of Thebes were on the north-west- 
ern side. Very near the gate Neitides was 
the tomb of Menceceus, son of Creon, and a 
little farther a monument of stone representing 
a shield upon a column, which marked the place 
where the two sons of CXdipus slew each other, 
and then the Syrma of Antigone, so called be- 
cause Antigone being unable to carry, here dragged, 
the dead body of Polynices to the funeral pile 
of Eteocles. On the opposite side of the river 
Dirce were ruins of the house of Pindar, and 
a temple of Dindymene, containing a seated sta- 
tue of the goddess, of Pentelic marble, dedicated 
by Pindar, and the joint work of Aristomedes and 
Socrates, artists of Thebes. In the road which 
issued at the gate Neitides was a temple of The- 
mis, with a statue in white marble, then temples 
of the Fates and of Jupiter Agoreus ; the former 
without any statue, the latter containing the deity 
in stone. A little farther was a Hercules, surnamed 
Rhinocolustes, because he (here) cut the noses of 
the heralds of the Orchomenii. Twenty-five stades 
beyond it was the grove of Ceres Cabeiria and 
Proserpine, into which the initiated only were 
allowed to enter, and seven stades farther a temple 
of the Cabeiri, to the right of which was the 
Teneric plain, and to the left a road, which, at 
the end of fifty stades, conducted to Thespiee ’. 

Dec. 21.—From Thebes to 'Egripo.—-At 10.27, 
quitting the eastern extremity of Thebes, I leave, 
at 10.33, the fountain of St. Theodore on the 


1 Beeot. c. 25, 26. 
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right, and at 10.50 the road to Bratzi, a branch of 
which leads to Sykamino.. At 11.15 an ancient 
foundation, called by the modern Thebans ‘“ the 
Gates',”’ crosses the road. A mile before arriving 
at this place, we begin to descend a low root of 
the Psilirakhi, advancing into the plain in the 
direction of the heights of Moritzi, which latter are 
connected eastward with the mountain of Siamata. 
At 11. 21, the nearest point of a low rocky hill, 
small but conspicuous from its insulated position in 
the plain, is three or four hundred yards on the left ; 
its termination at the opposite end is more abrupt, 
and is there separated only by a narrow continuation 
of the plain of Thebes from the foot of Hypatus 
or the mountain of Siamaté. This low hill seems 
to correspond exactly to that Teumessus, which 
was on the road from Thebes to Chalcis*, in sight 
from the walls of the Cadmeia®, and which was 


1 σταὶς πόρταις. 2. Pausan. Βωοί. c. 19. 


3 Περγάμων τ᾽ an’ ὀρθίων 


Λεύκασπιν εἰσορῶμεν ᾿Αῤγείων στρατὸν 
Τευμησσὸν ἐκλιπόντα" καὶ τάφρου πέλας, 
Δρόμῳ ξυνῆψεν ἄστυ Καδμείας χθονός. 
Eurip. Phoen. v. 110ὅ. 


The scholiast here asserts ative geography. The name 


that Teumessus was more than 
100 stades distant from Thebes, 
and not in sight: and contends, 
therefore, that Euripides meant 
not Teumessus itself, but a part 
of its territory; but the scho- 
liast was probably misinformed. 
The Greeks of his time were 
seldom correct in their compa- 


of Teumessus existed only in 
the ancient authors: and anti- 
quaries had probably applied it 
to the ruins of some other place, 
perhaps those at Andritza, or 
those on the Platanaki, at the 
foot of Mount Siamata, with 
either of which the distance of 
100 stades will nearly agree. 
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described by the poet Antimachus as an ἠνεμόεις 
ὀλίγος λόφος, or little windy height’; for its situa- 
tion between the two mountains cannot fail to ren- 
der it subject to the full force of the gales, both 
from the east and the west. The rich surrounding 
plain may also justify the epithet of λεχεποίη, or 
grassy, which the poet bestows upon Teumessus in 
the Hymn to Apollo”. Nor are the words of Pau- 
sanias, which place it exactly upon the route’, 
adverse to the same conclusion, for our track is 
not the most direct way to ‘Egripo, but a winter 
road, following the foot of the heights to the right 
of the direct route. In the time of Pausanias there 
remained at Teumessus only a temple of Minerva 
Telchinia, without any statue. 

At 11.80, after crossing a small cultivated bot- 
tom surrounded by low shrubby terminations of 
Mount Soré, the road ascends a low ridge which 
forms a junction between that mountain and the 
otherwise insulated hill, the supposed Z'ewmessus. 
At 11.41 we begin to descend, and at 11.44 arrive 
in the plain which forms a continuation of that of 
Thebes, by means of the opening already noticed, 
between the hill of Teumessus and Mount Hypatus, 
where the plain is not more than half a mile in 
breadth. At 11.50 Serghis is a mile and a half 
on the left, on the slope of the mountain; at 
11.58 we are just below the centre of its sum- 
mit and near its lowest falls. At 12.10 Spak- 
hidhes is half a mile on the right. At 12.35, two 


* Ap. Strab. p. 409. ὃ ἐπὶ ταύτῃ τῇ λεωφόρῳ χω- 
2 Hymn. in Apoll. v. 228, ρίον ἐστὶ Τευμησσός. 
v. supra, p. 218. 
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or three miles on the right, a ruined tower of mo- 
dern construction appears on the top of a rocky 
height, which hides from view the village of An- 
dritza, where are some Hellenic remains, and a 
copious source of water. The ridge connecting 
Parnes with Citheron appears between the height 
of Andritza and that of Soro. 

We now ascend a low root of Mount Hypatus, 
which is steep and rocky, or clothed only with 
wild shrubs; and after a delay of four minutes 
cross, at 1.5, some Hellenic foundations. At 1.22 
an ancient sorus is in the road, and near it a wall, 
traversing the road obliquely: between this and a 
fountain, where we arrive at 1.28, are other Hel- 
lenic foundations near the road side, and 200 
yards on the left, above the right bank of a 
torrent which descends :from near Platanaki, a mo- 
nastery on the mountain, a small height retains 
evident traces of the citadel of an ancient town. 
The source of water and foundations probably mark 
the position of the city walls, and the sorus may 
have been one of the sepulchres outside the walls. 
The fountain is on the right bank of the torrent, 
which is now dry, but after rains unites with other 
torrents, and joins the sea near Dhramisi. A road 
along the left bank conducts to Bitz6oni. 

Having halted at the fountain till 1.57, we begin 
to mount a ridge of hills connected to the north- 
ward with Mount Khtypa, which now appears on 
the left. The road leads between two peaked 
heights of the ridge by a natural pass, where to 
the left are some remains of a wall of loose stones, 
ascending from the road side to the summit of the 
peak. The pass and ruined wall are conspicuous 
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objects in the surrounding country. Although 
no towers are traceable, nor any squared blocks of 
stone remain in their places, there can be little 
doubt that this work is Hellenic, the wall having 
been of the usual thickness, and consisting of the 
rough materials of which the ancients usually 
formed the interior of their masonry. On the right 
hand, or eastern side of the pass, are vestiges of a 
similar wall, which extend, as I am informed, as far 
as the inclosure of an ancient city on the mountain 
immediately opposite to the town of ‘Egripo. It is 
evident that the road from Thebes to the Euripus 
must in all ages have led through this pass. At 
2.26 on the summit of the pass a beautiful view 
opens of the Huripus, of the town of ‘Egripo, and 
of a great part of the island of Eubea. At 2.34 
we begin to descend the mountain into the mari- 
time plain, and at 3.7 to cross that plain towards 
‘Egripo. It consists of open corn land, without 
any trees, and is intersected with low rocks. The 
falls of Mount Khtypa, which bound it to the 
north-west, are also very rocky. The rocks in the 
plain are of white marble, and are covered with 
wild thyme. At 3.30 we pass along’the shore of 
the southern bay of ‘Egripo, under the hill of Kara- 
baba, and at its eastern extremity cross the bridge 
of the Huripus into the kastro, or fortress, of 
‘Egripo. The current of the Eiuripus is running 
to the southward very rapidly, with a visible dif- 
ference of level between the two sides of the 
bridge. Having passed through the kastro, or 
fortress, I proceed to the house of the Russian 


consul, which is situated at the extremity of the 
glacis. 
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Beyond Teumessus Pausanias describes the road 
from Thebes to Chalcis in terms of which the 
following is the substance’. To the left of Teu- 
messus, seven stades farther, were the ruins of 
Glisas, and near them, on the right of the road, a 
small heap of earth shaded with wild, as well as 
planted, trees: it was the burying-place of Pro- 
machus, and other Argive chiefs slain in the 
expedition of the Epigoni®. On the direct road * 
from Thebes to Glisas was a place surrounded with 
chosen stones‘, called the head of the Serpent. 
Above Glisas rose Mount Hypatus, upon which 
stood a temple® and statue of Jupiter Hypatus. A 
torrent named Thermodon flowed from the moun- 
tain. Turning again towards Teumessus, and into 
the road to Chalcis, occurred the monument of Chal- 
codon, who was slain by Amphitryon, and farther 
ο δ the ruins of Harma and those of Mycalessus. 
On the sea-shore of the Mycalessia stood a temple 
of Ceres Mycalessia, containing a statue of the 
goddess. The temple was to the right of the 
Euripus, which divides Eubcea from Beeotia; a 
little farther in the same direction was Aulis. Here 
stood a temple of Diana, and two statues in white 
marble, one bearing torches, the other drawing a 
bow. In the temple was preserved some of the 
wood of the plane-tree mentioned by Homer. The 
fountain also was shown where the plane grew, 

* Pausan. Beeot. c. 19. in the former expedition by at- 


* In the battle called that tacking a fortified town with- 


of Glisas, where the Thebans out any knowledge of the art. 


3 εὐθεῖα. 


suffered for their imprudence in 
meeting the superior forces of * λίθοις λογάσιν. 
the Peloponnesians in the field, 
as the Seven Chiefs had done ° elite. 


> yadc. 
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and on a neighbouring hill the brazen foundation ! 
of the tent of Agamemnon. Before the temple 
grew some date trees, the fruit of which ripened 
better than in Ionia, though it was not so good as 
the date of Palestine’. The few inhabitants who 
remained in Aulis were potters *. [{8 territory, as 
well as that of Harma and Mycalessus, was pos- 
sessed by the Tanagrei. 

The principal question which arises from the 
preceding abstract of the remarks of Pausanias is, 
whether the ruins on the bank of the torrent of Pla- 
tanaki are those of Glisas, or of Harma, Teumessus 
being placed at the insulated height before men- 
tioned, and the Mycalessia having been the country 
adjacent to the Huripus. The mountain of Siama- 
ta, which rises immediately above the ruins, and 
in which the torrent flowing by them has its 
origin, seems to decide that they were those of 
Glisas, for the former answers exactly to Mount 
Hypatus, and the latter to the Thermodon, in 
regard to which we may remark, that there is no 
other torrent flowing from the eastern or southern 
side of this mountain, or that if any other could 
be found, it would flow into the Theban plain 
towards the lakes to the north of Thebes, whereas 
it is evident from Herodotus that the Thermodon 
had an easterly course, since he describes it as 
having flowed between Tanagra and Glisas *. 

It may be objected to the positions of Veumes- 


1 οὐδὸς χαλκοῦ, ὃ κεραμεῖς. 


2 This is one among several * 6 δὲ Θερμώδων ποταμὸς 
passages in the works of Pau- ῥέει μεταξὺ Τανάγρης καὶ Τλέ- 
sanias, which show that he had cavroc.—Herodot. 1. 9, ο. 48. 


visited both those countries. 
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sus and Gilisas here supposed, that the distance be- 
tween them is much greater than the seven stades 
of Pausanias, consequently that if Gilisas was on 
the torrent of Platanaki, Tewmessus could not have 
been situated on the insulated height. But it 
seems very unlikely that there should have been 
an interval of no more than seven stades between 
those two towns, for such they were in ancient 
times, though when Pausanias travelled one was a 
mere ruin, and the other only an insignificant 
place. I conceive therefore that there is an error 
in the distance, as stated in the text of Pausanias. 
If Glisas stood on the torrent of Platanaki, Harma 
occupied probably the important pass leading into 
the maritime plain, where the existence of the 
ancient wall affords a confirmation of all the three 
positions in question. 

As to Mycalessus, the proofs of its situation are : 
—First, That Thucydides describes Mycalessus as 
sixteen stades distant from the Hermeeum ', which 
was on the sea-shore not far from the Euripus, as 
will be more clearly shown hereafter. Secondly, 
that the temple of Ceres Mycalessia was, according 
to Pausanias, on the shore to the right of the 
Euripus, by which he certainly meant the south, 
since he afterwards describes the Anthedonia as 
being to the left of the Euripus. It seems evident, 
therefore, that the temple of Ceres stood on the 


1? , ~ 3 \ \ ~e ‘ 2\7 

ἐκ Χαλκίδος τῆς Εὐβοίας λαθὼν, πρὸς τῷ Ἑρμαίῳ ηὐλί- 

ag’ ἑσπέρας διέπλευσε τὸν Evpi- Cero’ ἀπέχει δὲ τῆς Μυκαλησ- 
yy 3 a aA yd ? \ Les AI 2 pi U 7, 

Tov καὶ ἀποβιβάσας ἐς τὴν σοῦ ἑκκαίδεκα μάλιστα oTadiove. 


Βοιωτίαν ἦγεν αὐτοὺς ἐπὶ Mu- —Thucyd. 1. 7, ὁ. 29. 


\ \ \ \ 7 
καλησσὸν, καὶ τὴν μεν γνυκτα 
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shore of the southern bay of ‘Egripo, and that 
Mycalessus was the ancient city, of which the 
ruined walls still remain, on the summit of the 
height immediately above that bay. The connec- 
tion of its fortifications with those in the pass of 
Harma by means of a long wall, tends to confirm 
this opinion, for as the plain certainly belonged to 
Mycalessus, it is not credible that Aulis, the only 
other ancient place to which the ruins can be 
ascribed, should have been in possession of the 
pass which led into the plain. Moreover, Myca- 
lessus is described by Thucydides as a place of 
importance, and its autonomous coins still exist ; 
whereas Aulis, although a city in the Trojan 
war, was chiefly known in after times as a 
harbour. 

It is easy to conceive that the Mycalessii may 
have entered into a compact with the people of 
Harma for the common defence of their passes, or, 
perhaps, that as Mycalessus still subsisted in the 
time of Strabo, while Harma was deserted ', the 
Myecalessii may have made the remains of Harma 
serve for the defence of the pass leading into their 
territory, and may have connected it for greater 
security with their own fortifications. In the time 
of Pausanias, Mycalessus was in ruins as well as 
Harma’. The objection to the position of Myca- 
lessus just indicated is, that Strabo places it on 


* καὶ ὁ Μυκαλησσὸς δὲ κώμη περὶ MuxaXnrrév.—Strabo, p. 
τῆς Ταναγρικῆς" κεῖται δὲ παρ᾽ 404. 

ὁδὸν τὴν Θηβῶν εἰς Χαλκίδα... 2 “Ἕξζῆς δὲ πόλεων ἐρείπιά 
‘Qc δ᾽ αὕτως καὶ τὸ “Appa ἐστιν ἽΔρματος kal Μυκαλησσοῦ. 


τῆς Ταναγρικῆς κώμη ἔρημος —Pausan. Beeot. c. 19. 
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theroad from Thebes toChalcis, whereas itssupposed 
ruins are near two miles to the right of that road; but 
Strabo seems to have been writing loosely of places 
which he had never seen, and his words παρ᾽ ὁδὸν 
do not imply that the ruins were exactly on the 
road, but only near it. Indeed it would not be 
easy to reconcile any situation on the road with 
the testimony of Thucydides. 

The Sanjak of ‘Egripo includes the kazas of 
Thebes, Athens, Livadhia, Salona, and Talanda, 
but the revenues of all those places being ad- 
ministered by voivodas having annual appoint- 
ments from the Porte, the power of the Pasha in 
time of peace hardly extends beyond the island. 
He is now absent, and the government is in the 
hands of a Musellim. The revenue of the Pashalik 
amounts to about 400 purses, and is derived from 
the sale of the dhekatia of all the lands not feudal, 
or from the Spahiliks attached to the Pashalik, 
from the customs and kharatj, from an excise on 
grain and other objects of consumption, and from 
bribes to permit the forbidden exportation of corn 
and butter. The chief produce of the island is 
wine; from Cume and Kastrevala alone, 20,000 
barrels of 54 okes are sent to Smyrna and the 
Black Sea, of which the average price on the spot 
is five piastres a barrel. Wheat and oil are ex- 
ported only in the years when the circumstances 
of production and demand happen to be favora- 
ble. Vallonea, cotton, wool, pitch and turpen- 
tine, are also exported, but in small quantities. 
The Russian consul has been obliged by his 
superiors to exchange the agreeable residence of 
Athens for this miserable place, not on account 
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of the commerce, which is very small, but because 
it is the residence of the governor of this part of 
Greece, and therefore better adapted to the pro- 
tection of the numerous Greek ships now sailing 
under the Russian flag, or of those of the Septin- 
sular Republic. As the best security against insult, 
the consul has found it necessary to take into his 
service, as janissary, a certain Hassan, who is 
surnamed Karabebér, or Black Pepper, from his 
swarthy complexion, and the fame which he ac- 
quired here in his youth, by killing many of his 
fellow-citizens in those quarrels for which the 
Turks of ‘Egripo are notorious. Hassan has ac- 
quired so much influence, that last year he quelled 
a mutiny of the people. 

Both the Island of Hubea and its chief town are 
called “Eypuroc, a manifest corruption of Εὔριπος, 
and which the Turks pronounce Gribdés, or Egribés. 
The greater part of the best lands of the island are 
owned by about thirty Turkish families, residing 
principally in the Kastro of ‘Egripo, which contains 
about 1000 others of the lower orders.’ These, 
with 200 families in Karysto, Roviés, Oreds, Kas- 
trevala and afew smaller places, compose the whole 
Turkish population of the island. The Christians 
are about five times as numerous, but in the 
town of ‘Egripo do not form above a third of the 
inhabitants. Many of the houses in the outer town 
are ruined and uninhabited, particularly on the 
southern side: this is in great measure the effect 
of the plague which lately raged here. The town 
is supplied with water from wells, the best of which 
was choked up on the 4th of last September, old 
style, by the earth brought down by a fall of rain, 
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which lasted forty-eight hours. The famous Are- 
thusa, which was disturbed in former ages by the 
effect of earthquakes, has now totally disappeared’. 
The only remains of ancient Chalcis I can find are 
some fragments of white marble in the walls of 
the mosques and houses, and the bust of a statue 
in the wall of a house in the fortress. But it is 
difficult to explore among these intolerant bar- 
barians. 

The lion of St. Mark remains over the gate of 
the Kastro ; many of the better houses are of Vene- 
tian construction, and there is a church with a high 
pointed roof, square tower, and Gothic windows, 
which was probably built by the same people, as 
they were in almost constant possession of this 
place for the three centuries preceding its capture 
by Mahomet II. in 1470?. The most remarkable 
Turkish monument is an enormous piece of ord- 
nance, like those of the Dardanelles, which de- 
fends the approach to the southern side of the 
Kastro. 

This fortress is a construction of different ages ; 
square towers erected before the invention of gun- 
powder are mixed with Venetian bastions of antique 
construction, or with Turkish white-washed walls 
and battlements. There is a dry ditch, intended to 
be flooded at pleasure, but which is now filled with 
rubbish. The glacis of the Castle is occupied by 


1 


πόλιν. . .. τᾶς κλεινᾶς tained Oreds and Karysto; and 


"ApeBotvcac.—Eurip- Iphig. in 
Αὐ]. v. 170, ° Strabo,’ ρ. ὅϑ. 
Plin. H. N. 1. 4, ὃ. 12. 

* Tn the partition of Greece 
among the conquerors of the 


eastern empire, Venice ob- 


a French chieftain, to whom 
‘Egripo had been assigned, 
soon found it prudent to place 
himself under the protection of 
the powerful republic by be- 
coming their vassal. 
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the Turkish burying-ground, beyond which is the 
Christian town surrounded by walls, in a wretched 
state of dilapidation, encircling the promontory of 
the Kastro in a semi-lunar form from bay to bay ; 
beyond these the Turks have lately thrown up a 
pallisaded rampart of earth across the isthmus. 
The bay on the northern side of ‘Egripo is 
called St. Minas!, that on the southern side 
Vurko, or Vulko”, a name having reference to 
its shallow and muddy nature. This bay com- 
municates by a narrow opening with a long wind- 
ing strait which extends about four miles to a second 
narrow opening, where stands a tower upon a low 
point of the Euban coast, in the plain of Vasiliko. 
No vessels except boats can approach “Egripo on 
the southern side, nearer than the tower. On 
the north they have no difficulty in approaching, 
as there is a depth of four orghiés, or more 
than 20 feet, near the walls; nor is there said to 
be any such danger in the anchorage as Livy 
would lead one to suppose ὃ, though it cannot be 
doubted that the entire strait between the island 
and the main, is subject to violent squalls from 
the mountains. The Euripus, which strictly 
speaking is no more than the narrowest part of 
the strait between the foot of Mount Karababa 


1"Ayioc Mnvae. 

2 Βούρκος, Βούλκος. 

5. Ex patenti utrimque coac- 
tum in angustias mare, speciem 
intuenti primo gemini portus 
in ora duo versi preebuerit: sed 
haud facile alia infestior classi 
statio est: nam et venti ab 
utriusque terre preealtis mon- 
tibus subiti ac procellosi se 


dejiciunt, et fretum ipsum Eu- 
tipi non septies die sicut fama 
fert, temporibus statis recipro- 
cat: sed temere in modum 
venti, nunc hue nunc illuc 
verso mari, velut monte pre- 
cipiti devolutus torrens rapitur: 
ita nec nocte nec die quies na- 
vibus datur.—Liv. 1. 28, c. 6. 
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and the western walls of the kastro is divided 
as to its breadth into two unequal parts by a 
small square castle, founded on a rock, and hav- 
ing a solid round tower at the north-western angle. 
A stone bridge, 60 or 70 feet in length, connects 
the Beotian shore with this castle, the entrance into 
which is by a drawbridge near the north-eastern 
angle. Another wooden bridge about 35 feet long, 
which may be raised at both ends for the purpose 
of admitting the passage of vessels, communicates 
from the small castle to the gate of the kastro, 
which is in a tower projecting from the walls. The 
inner channel is said always to afford a depth of 
eight or nine feet: under the stone bridge the 
water is much more shallow. ‘Egripo having be- 
come more barbarous since Spon and Wheler tra- 
velled, it may be long before any person has such 
an opportunity of observing the flux and reflux 
of the strait as the Jesuit Babin, whose remarks 
have been published by Coronelli, Spon, and 
Wheler. He agrees with Livy, so far as to show 
the error of the common opinion entertained by the 
ancients, that the change of current occurred seven 
times a day, but he does not confirm the ancient 
historian as to its total irregularity, and its entire 
dependence on the winds; which, however, can 
hardly fail to affect the reciprocation in some de- 
gree, by means of the local and temporary cur- 
rents which they cause in every part of the Aigzan. 
Babin seems to have ascertained that the tide was 
sometimes regular as in the ocean, and at other 
times irregular; and that both the regular and 
irregular tides followed the phases of the moon, 
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though not to such a degree that the tides could 
be predicted to within a day or two before or after 
the changes; the regular days were generally 19 
in the month, the irregular 11, and the former 
were in the first and third quarters, the latter in 
the second and fourth. The Jesuit’s facts seem to 
have been chiefly derived from the millers of the 
Euripus, but unfortunately the mills which are 
below the arches of the stone bridge are no longer 
worked. 

It is believed by the people of ‘Egripo, that the 
small castle on the rock in the Huripus did not 
exist in the time of the Venetians, but was built 
by the Turks soon after the conquest. Coronelli, 
however, whose work was published in 1686, the 
year before Athens was taken, and Negropont in- 
vested by the Venetians, states that the entrance 
from Beotia first crossed a bridge of stone of five 
arches, about 30 paces long, that it then passed at 
the foot of a tower of Venetian structure, over the 
door of which the lion of St. Mark still remained 
(though the Turks had then possessed the place 
200 years), and entered the town over a wooden 
drawbridge. These remarks seem sufficiently to 
explain that the round tower is Venetian, and the 
remaining part of the work Turkish, of which in- 
deed there is every appearance. The communica- 
tion from the bridge of stone to that over the inner 
channel now passes, as I have already stated, 
through the north-eastern angle of the castle, the 
round tower remaining to the right, which agrees 
with Coronelli. 

The earliest construction of a bridge over the 
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Euripus known from history occurred in the 21st 
year of the Peloponnesian war, when the Eubceans 
revolted from the Athenians', and endeavoured 
to obstruct the Euripus. On this occasion they 
readily obtained assistance from the Beotians, 
whose general interest it was that ‘‘ Eubcea should 
be an island for others, but a part of the continent 
to them’.”” A great number of hands were em- 
ployed in narrowing the strait, so as not to leave 
a passage for a single ship, but only the necessary 
opening for the current between two towers which 
were built at the extremity of the διάχωσις, or mole 
which was thrown up from either shore. As the 
Athenians tried in vain to interrupt the work, and 
both Bceotians and Eubceans are stated to have 
joined earnestly in forwarding it, a part of its 
effects may possibly remain to the present day. 
The Beeotian mole probably extended across the 
shallow channel, and included the rock upon which 
the small castle stands. 

During the expedition of Alexander the Great 
into Asia, the Chalcidenses not only fortified the 
bridge with towers, a wall, and gates, but, in- 
closing a place on the Beotian side, called Cane- 
thus, within the circuit of their city’, thus obtained 
a fortified bridge head. Canethus, therefore, was 


probably the hill of Karababa. 


1 Thucyd. 1. 8, ο. 95. 
ἢ κἀκείνοις συμφέρειν τὴν 
Εὔβοιαν εἶναι, τοῖς μὲν ἄλλοις 
νῆσον, ἑαυτοῖς δ᾽ ἤπειρον.--- 


Diodor, 1. 18, c. 47. 


ὅ κατὰ δὲ τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 


διάβασιν καὶ τὸν περίβολον τῆς 
πόλεως ηὔξησαν ἐντὸς τείχους 
λαβόντες τόν τε Κάνηθον καὶ 
τὸν Εὔριπον, ἐπιστήσαντες τῇ 
γεφύρᾳ πύργους καὶ τεῖχος καὶ 
πύλας.--- ϑίχαθο, p. 447. 
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About 140 years afterwards, in the campaign of 
the Romans against Antiochus in the year 8. c. 
192, the bridge seems no longer to have existed, 
for Livy speaks of the Hermeum before Salga- 
neus as the ordinary place of passage into Beeotia, 
and in describing the entrance of a body of Achzeans 
into Chalcis, he employs the words, ‘‘ tuto trans- 
gressi Euripum Chalcidem pervenerunt’.’”” Such 
an expression is hardly suited to the passage of a 
bridge to which there was no impediment. It is 
probable, therefore, that the bridge had been re- 
moved between the reign of Alexander and the 
Antiochian war. A fortified dependence of Chalcis 
on the Beeotian shore may have been offensive to 
the Beeotians, or to the Athenians, and sometimes 
to both: and if the people of Chalcis were not 
permitted to keep possession of that post, it may 
not have suited their interests to maintain the 
bridge. 

Twenty-five years afterwards, however, if we 
may trust to Livy, a bridge had been thrown over 
the Euripus; for he states that P. Aumilius Paul- 
lus, in his journey through Greece after the con- 
quest of Macedonia, found the Euripus in that 
state’. But there may be some doubt whether 
the historian’s words in this place have been bor- 
rowed from the same accurate contemporary of 
the events described by him, whom he usually fol- 
lowed, or whether they do not rather describe the 
state of the Euripus in the time of the historian 


τ] αν WW 35) c. 80: continenti junctz, descendit.— 
* Chalcidem ad spectaculum Liv. 45, c. 27. 
Euripi Eubcezeque insulz ponte 
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himself; when, as we learn from Strabo, there 
was a bridge two plethra, or 200 Greek feet in 
length, with a tower at each end, and a con- 
structed canal through the Euripus', whence it 
would seem also, not only that no castle existed in 
the strait at that time, but that the strait was broader 
than it is at present. The σύριγξ, or canal, may 
perhaps have been confined to the passage between 
the intermediate rock, which must always have 
existed, though Strabo has not noticed it, and 
the entrance of Chalcis, and was probably nothing 
more than a construction of masonry on either 
side of that channel. 

In the reign of Justinian the bridge had been 
so much neglected, that there was only an occa- 
sional communication by wooden planks’. 

In the plain adjacent to the town of 'Egripo are 
three ancient excavated cisterns of the usual sphe- 
roidal shape, lined with a coat of cement, and 
having circular openings at the top. Each of these 
has (what I have not seen elsewhere) an entrance 
on one side. In one of them which is clear of 
rubbish, a descent of steps appears, with an arched 
passage cut through the rock leading into the body 
of the cistern, which is small and not deep. It is 


1 


τὴν Εὔβοιαν τρόπον τινὰ 
μέρος αὐτῆς (Boeotize) πεποίη- 
κεν ὁ Εὔριπος οὕτω στενὸς ὧν 
καὶ γεφύρᾳ συνεζευγμένος πρὸς 
αὐτὴν διπλέθρῳ. --- Strabo, p. 
400. 

Καὶ ὁ Εὔριπος δ᾽ ἐστὶ πλη- 
σίον ὁ Χαλκιδικὸς, εἰς ὃν ἀπὸ 


, 
Σουνίου σταδίοι ἑβδομήκοντα. 


"Earl δ᾽ ἐπ’ αὐτῷ γέφυρα δίπλε- 
θρος, ὡς εἴρηκα πύργος δ᾽ Exa- 
τέρωθεν ἐφέστηκεν, ὁ μὲν ἐκ τῆς 
Χαλκίδος, ὁ δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς Βοιωτίας" 
διῳκοδόμηται δ᾽ εἰς αὐτὸν σύ- 
ριγξ.---Τ 14. p. 408. 

ὁ Proeop: “de: Αὐαϊ, 1. 4, 
Chios 
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now converted into a church of St. John Prodromus, 
and has a skreen and altar of rough stones. The 
two other cisterns, though now choked with rub- 
bish, seem also to have been churches, as they bear 
the names of two saints. Farther south, at the dis- 
tance of a mile from the town, are the ruins of an 
aqueduct upon arches, which supplied Chalcis in 
Roman times. Northward of the city the plain, 
and then a cultivated slope, extend along the foot 
of the mountains as far as Politika, a village near 
the sea, distant four hours ; a little beyond which 
begin those great cliffs which are so conspicuous 
from many parts of Beeotia, and which border the 
sea for several miles, admitting of no road along the 
shore. To the southward of 'Egripo, midway be- 
tween it and the tower, which I have described as 
defending the entrance of the narrow winding strait 
leading from the southward to the bay of Vurko, 
a round hill named Kalogheritza rises from the 
shore, and commands a good view of the HKuripus 
and of the Huboic frith, as far as Lipso northward, 
and to a cape beyond Kalamo in Attica southward. 
Mount Messapium, and the adjacent heights, ex- 
clude the view of all the interior of Beotia except 
the summit of Cithron, but to the northwar d 
Cnemis is seen, and to the southward Parnes, with 
Pentelicum appearing over the eastern part of its 
ridge, and to the left of it Mount Oche in Eubea. 
Opposite to Kalogheritza, on the Beotian coast, 
are two bays, separated from each other by a rocky 
peninsula ; the northern is small and winding, the 
southern spreads at the end of a channel, into a 
large circular basin. The latter harbour, as well 
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as a village situated a mile to the southward of it, 
is called Vathy, a name evidently derived from the 
βαθὺς λιμὴν, or larger port of Aulis, in which Strabo 
supposes the fleet of Agamemnon to have been 
anchored, because the small port of Aulis was in- 
adequate to receive more than fifty sail:: the rocky 
peninsula which separates the two harbours corres- 
ponds equally well with the Αὐλὶς πετρήεσσα οἵ 
Homer, and its distance from the Euripus agrees 
with the testimony of Livy as to that of Aulis from 
thence’. Nor, indeed, are there any other har- 
bours on the Beeotian coast to the southward, 
which can raise a question on the subject. Dice- 
archus, who like Strabo proceeds along the coast 
from south to north, names the places in the fol- 
lowing order: Oropus, the temple of Amphiaraus, 
Aulis, the promontory Emperesium and Euripus’? ; 
which not only confirms the other authorities as 
to Aulis, but suggests also the probability that 


The last word is an evident 
error, the distance in question 


1 Kira Δήλιον . Tava- 


γραίων πολίχνιον, Αὐλέδος διέ- 


χον σταδίους τριάκοντα. 

Εἶτα λιμὴν μέγας ὃν καλοῦσι 
Βαθὺν λιμένα : εἶθ᾽ ἡ Αὐλὶς πε- 
τρῶδες χωρίον καὶ κώμη Τανα- 
γραίων᾽" λιμὴν δ᾽ ἐστὶ πεντήκοντα 
πλοίοις, ὥστ᾽ εἰκὸς τὸν ναύσταθ- 
μον τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐν τῷ μεγά- 
Καὶ ὁ Ev- 


. 
ριπος δ᾽ ἐστὶ πλησίον ὁ Χαλκιδι- 


λῳ ὑπάρξαι λιμένι. 


Χ Η a 2 \ " (ὃ 
KOC, εἰς OV ATO Σουνίου aTacuot 


ἑβδομήκοντα.---δϑίταρο, p. 403. 


being near 700 stades. 

A Chalcide Aulidem trajicit 
trium millium spatio distantem, 
portum inclitum statione quon- 
dam mille navium Agamem- 
nonize classis, Dianzeque tem- 
plum ubi navibus cursum ad 
Trojam, filia victima aris ad- 
mota, rex ille regum petiit.— 
Liv. 1. 45, ο. 27. 


? Αὖλίς re Βοιωτῶν πόλις, πρὸς ἡ λιμὴν 


K’ ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερὸν ἅγιον, ὃ λέγεται κτίσαι 
ρ ρ γίον, 


᾿Αγαμέμνων, εἶτ᾽ ᾿Εμπερέσιον καλούμενον 


. i 
᾿Ακρότατον, εἶτ᾽ Evperos, 


Diczearch. v. 88. 
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Emperesium was the peninsula which separates 
port Vurko from the southern part of the Straits. 
The space between the northern extremity of port 
Vathy and the bay of Vurko is occupied by the 
hill of Mycalessus. On the summit are the re- 
mains of an acropolis flanked with towers, and con- 
structed of masonry of the third species—to which 
is attached, on the south-eastern side, the inclosure 
of the town, built of a very rude kind of Hellenic 
masonry, similar to that of the wall, which extends 
from the acropolis to the pass of Harma. 
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On the top of the hill of Kalogheritza are two 
ruined round towers, formerly, perhaps, windmills, 
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and near them the foundations of a Hellenic wall, 
with an ancient column lying on the ground. In- 
land the height falls to a plain, forming a junction 
between that which incircles the town of ‘Egripo 
and the larger plain of Vasiliko, which extends 
southward along the coast, almost to the ruins of 
Eretria. Towards the sea the hill of Kalogheritza 
is very rugged, and consists entirely of rock, in 
which many sepulchral crypts have been exca- 
vated, some of them having circular roofs: here 
also are stairs and niches cut out of the rock. A 
copious stream issues from the foot of the rocks, and 
flows immediately into the sea: and a paved road 
here leads along the shore to the village of ‘Aio 
Nikéla in the plain of Vasiliké. Possibly this hill 
may be the site of a place named Lelantum, for 
the plain behind it being exactly interposed be- 
tween those of Chalcis and Fretria, could hardly 
have been any other than that plain of Lelantum 
which was an object of such deadly contention be- 
tween the two rival states that a pillar still existed 
in the time of Strabo in the temple of Diana Ama- 
rysia, distant seven stades from Eretria, on which 
there was an inscription declaring that no missiles 
should be used in the war'. The plain of Lelantum 
is mentioned in the Hymn to Apollo, and was famed 
for its vineyards’, and vines are so extensively pro- 


1 στήλη τις, φράζουσα μὴ χρῆσθαι τηλεβόλοις.----ϑίχαρο, p. 448. 
2 Κηναίου δ᾽ ἐπέβης ναυσικλείτης Εὐβοίης 
Στῆς δ᾽ ἐπὶ Ληλάντῳ πεδίῳ. 
Hymn. in Apoll. v. 219. 
Otpo ἀναλκείης" ἀπὸ μὲν Κήρινθος ὄλωλε, 
Ληλάντον δ᾽ ἀγαθὸν κείρεται οἰνόπεδον. 
Theogn. v. 888, 
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duced in the plain behind Kalogheritza, that a 
village in the midst of them is named Ambélia. 

It was only in the most populous and opulent 
times that Eretria could maintain a rivalship with 
Chalcis, which by its numerous colonies sent to 
Italy, Sicily, and Thrace, and by its historical im- 
portance in every age, from the war of Troy to the 
Roman conquest, is shown to have been one of the 
most flourishing cities in Greece’. Its silver coins 
are still found in surprising numbers. Under the 
successors of Alexander, when Greece became im- 
poverished, and its resources and population in- 
adequate to the maintenance of two large cities 
at so short a distance from each other, the pecu- 
liar advantages of the position of Chalcis gave it 
that superiority over Eretria which Strabo re- 
marked *, and an increase of the same causes has 
ended in making Chalcis the only town of any 
magnitude in Kubeea. But the consequence of the 
opposite fate of Chalcis and Eretria has been, 
that at Chalcis scarcely any vestiges of antiquity 
are found, while Eretria, by means of its desolation, 
has preserved remains affording an interesting con- 
firmation of the former importance of the city. 

Dec. 24.—Having recrossed the Huripus this 
morning at 9, we follow the same road by which 
we came, along the shore of the bay of Vurko, 
with the height of Karababa on the right, for fif- 


1 Diczearchus describes Chal- three porticos adjacent to the 
cis (about the year 300 B.C.) harbour. All the country 


as being seventy stades in cir- 
cumference, abounding in tem- 
ples, theatres, stoze, gymnasia, 
pictures, and statues, and hay- 
ing an agora surrounded by 


around was planted with olives. 

2 Nuvi μὲν οὖν ἡ Χαλκὶς φέ- 
ρεται τὰ πρωτεῖα. ἘΠ Ne 
δευτερεύει δ᾽ ἡ ᾿Ἐρετρία.---ϑίτ- 
bo, Ρ. 448. 
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teen minutes ; then leaving the road to Thebes on 
the left, cross the plain in a direction parallel to 
the foot of the mountains with the sea on the 
right. At 9.30, in a ruined church, is a fragment 
of a large column, which may formerly have be- 
longed to the Hermeum, or to the temple of Ceres 
Mycalessia. Here are a series of wells, the direction 
of which is towards the middle of the bay of Vurko. 
They are very narrow, lined with stone and well 
constructed, but do not appear to be of any great 
antiquity. At 9.35 Akhalia is half a mile on 
the right, not far from the sea; the foot of the 
lower heights of Mount Khtypa, the ancient Mes- 
sapium, are at the same distance on the left. The 
intermediate level is well cultivated with corn, 
which is just springing up. The pla narrows in 
approaching Khtypa, and at 10 we reach the foot of 
the mountain just where it descends in a rapid slope 
from the summit quite to the shore. 

Just in the angle where the plain terminates are 
the remains of a Hellenic town, on the side of a 
small port, directly under the highest summit of 
the mountain. The citadel occupied a_height 
rising from the shore, ninety yards in length and 
about fifty broad, and having a flat summit sloping 
from the south-east towards the sea. The sides of 
the hill, which are about fifty yards on the slope, 
have been partly shaped by art, and then faced with 
stone in the manner of some ancient places in Syria, 
of which the castles of Hama and Aleppo are the 
most remarkable examples. The facing of stone is 
visible on every side except the north, where pro- 
bably it still exists, though now covered by an 
alluvion of earth. Some remains of walls are 
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visible on the crest of the summit, and a part of 
the town walls on the south-eastern side of the 
height. There can be little doubt that these are 
remains of Salganeus, which, although unnoticed 
by Pausanias, appears clearly from Diczarchus 
and Strabo to have been a Beeotian fortress, 
situated between the Euripus and Anthedon', at 
the northern entrance of the narrow part of the 
Euboic frith. According to Strabo, the name 
was derived from the Beeotian pilot of Me- 
gabazus, who was put to death by the Persian 
commander, on suspicion that he was purposely 
leading the fleet of Xerxes to destruction, because 
no outlet appeared to the channel. Megabazus, 
afterwards regretting his error, erected a monu- 
ment to the pilot in the place where his death oc- 
curred, and where the town afterwards stood. 

I have already alluded to the mention of Salga- 
neus by Livy in his narrative of the military trans- 
actions in this quarter, between Antiochus and the 
Romans’. The first measure of Antiochus, on his 
arrival from Asia at Demetrias, was an attempt to 
obtain possession of Chalcis in concert with his 
allies the AXtolians. Having passed from Lamia 
through Phocis, he met the Aitolians at Cheroneia, 
and then marched to Salganeus, from whence he 
crossed by water to the harbour of Chalcis, accom- 
panied by the Aitolian chiefs. Having failed in 
his endeavour to convince the magistrates of Chal- 
cis that it was for their interest to take part with 
him against the Romans, he returned to Deme- 


1 Dicewearch. βίος ᾿Ἑλλάδος, ὁ Liv. 1. 35, ο. 48, et seq. 
p. 20. Strabo, p. 400, 403, 
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trias, and in order to prevent succours from arriv- 
ing at Chalcis, sent thither his fleet, commanded 
by Polyxenidas, and 3000 land forces under Me- 
nippus, who’ encamped before Salganeus at the 
Hermeum, which was the ordinary place of tran- 
sit, into Eubcea’. They were too late to prevent 
a small reinforcement of Achzans and of troops 
sent by Eumenes from entering Chalcis, but in 
time to oblige Mictio of Chalcis, and 500 Romans 
who were approaching with the same design from 
the southward, to retire to Delium, from whence 
it was their intention to cross the Euboic frith into 
the island; but Menippus, having surprized them 
at Delium, and captured or slain a considerable 
number, Antiochus, who had followed Menippus 
into Beotia, thereupon marched to Aulis, and 
was admitted into Chalcis. The remaining Ro- 
mans then took possession of the castle of the 
Euripus, while Salganeus was occupied by the 
Acheeans and troops of Eumenes, who had retired 
from Chalcis ; but Menippus, proceeding to besiege 
the latter place, and the king the castle of the Eu- 
ripus, their opponents gave up the defence, and 
left Antiochus in possession of all Eubcea. 

From these circumstances, compared with the 
distance of sixteen stades, which Thucydides has 
assigned as that between the Hermeum and My- 
calessus, it may be inferred that the Hermeum, so 
called we may suppose from a temple of Mercury, 
stood on the shore between Salganeus and the 
modern bridge, and that it was probably the ordi- 


* Ante Salganea ad Her- tia in Eubceam insulam est. 
meum, qua transitus ex Boeo- —Liv. l. 35, c. 50. 
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nary place of passage because it was nearly oppo- 
site to the northern or principal harbour of Chal- 
cis. The fortress which Livy describes by the 
words Euripi castellum, or in Euripo castellum, 
or simply Euripus, would seem from this designa- 
tion to have occupied the site of the small castle 
on the rock in the strait, but as many obvious dif- 
ficulties would arise from such a supposition, I am 
inclined to think it was the same place as Cane- 
thus, or the hill of Karababa. 

Having quitted the ruins of Salganeus at 10.30, 
I begin, in eight minutes, to ascend the cliffs 
which now border the shore, and soon observe the 
traces of chariot-wheels in the rock. At 10.42, 
the road continuing to follow the summit of the 
cliffs, we arrive opposite to the southern extremity 
of an island named Gaidharo-nisi, distant half a 
mile from the coast, and which is a mile in length 
from north to south. Upon it stands a square 
tower, visible from Karababa, but not from the 
town of 'Egripo; ten minutes farther the road de- 
scends upon the sea-beach. At 11.4 are the foun- 
dations of a thick wall near the beach, parallel to 
the water's edge. Here is a source of saltish 
water. At 11.8 is another and more considerable 
saline source, where are the ruins of some mills. 
The wall, and the traces of wheels in the rock, are 
vestiges of that road from Chalcis to Anthedon 
which Dicearchus has noticed, though his descrip- 
tion is not exactly in accordance with modern 
appearances, for he represents the road as very 
smooth ; instead of which it is like the shore, ex- 
tremely rugged where it passes over the rocks, 
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and where it follows the beach is liable to interrup- 
tion from the overhanging cliffs, fragments of 
which often break off in such quantity as to render 
the road impassable. Though Dicearchus men- 
tions the sources of water, he does not remark that 
they are chiefly saline; and his description of the 
mountain can only be made to answer to Mount 
Khtypa by the omission of the word ovy, for this 
mountain is lofty as well as steep’. At 11.12 the 
pass terminates, and we enter on a slope covered with 
lentisk and holly-oak, which is continued quite to 
the summit of the mountain. At the head of the 
slope, and just under the steep side of the summit, 
stands the small village of Lukisi, towards which 
I proceed after leaving at 11.15 the road to 
Larmes branching to the right, and passing along 
the foot of the slope near the sea. At 11.25 an 
ancient foundation cut out of the rock is seen 
crossing the road ; to the left of which, three hun- 
dred yards from the road, is a church surrounded 
with purnaria, in which are several ancient squared 
stones, and an aghia trapeza formed of an ancient 
sepulchral stone supported by part of a column. 
On the stone, which has a simple decoration of 
sculpture, is the name Καφισόδωρα, in letters of the 
best times. Leaving this place at 11.40, we con- 
tinue to ascend, when the remains of another 
ancient wall occur at 11.48, and at 11.53 we 


1 RE’ AvOnddvoc εἰς Χαλκίδα δὲ ὄρος οὐχ ὑψηλὸν μὲν ἔχουσα, 
σταδία ο΄. Μέχρι τοῦ Σαλγα- ἄλσεσι (σύσκιον 1) δὲ καὶ ὕδασι 
γέως ὁδὸς παρὰ τὸν αἰγιαλὸν πηγαίοις κατάῤῥυτον. --- Dice- 
λεία τε πᾶσα καὶ μαλακὴ, τῇ arch. βίος Ἑλλάδος, p. 19. 
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μὲν καθήκουσα εἰς θάλασσαν, TH 
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arrive at Lukisi. Here the women, (the men being 
all at work in the fields), having brought me seve- 
ral ancient coins which have been found in plough- 
ing the corn-fields at the παλαιὰ χώρα, or old town, 
which is distant a mile and a half at the foot of the 
slope on the sea side, I proceed thither, after 
dining, and find considerable remains of an an- 
cient city. 
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1,1. Are traces of the town wall, built with well 
squared stones, of the most regular kind of masonry. 
Its termination to the south-east I could not exactly 
trace: the entire circuit of the city seems not to 
have been more than 2000 yards. 2. An acropolis 
situated on a small height terminating towards the 
sea in cliffs ; on the brow of which are found large 
pieces of the ancient wall; other remains of the 
wall are seen also on the land side of the acropolis. 
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3. Midway between the wall 
of the town and the crest of 
the height of the acropolis are 
some cisterns of the usual form. 
4. Part of the platform of 
a public building, thirty-four 
yards in length, founded in the sea; and sup- 
ported on that side by quadrangular projecting 
buttresses, of which four remain; there was an 
ascent of a few steps from the sea to the platform. 
The port, in the midst of which this building 
stood, was defended from the open sea on the north 
by 5, a mole, connected with the northern wall of 
the town, and built upon a projecting ledge of 
rocks. All the foundations of the mole still re- 
main, and it was probably surmounted with a wall, 
forming a continuation of the town wall. At 6, 
are the foundations of a similar work of smaller 
dimensions, the extremity of which approaches so 
near to a small sandy island near the extremity of 
the greater mole, as to suggest the probability that 
the opening was occasionally closed by a chain, by 
which the north-eastern part of the bay became a 
κλειστὸς λιμὴν, or closed port; it appears to have 
_been excluded from the city by a wall branch- 
ing from the western extremity of the northern 
mole, passing behind the building No. 4, and ter- 
minating, perhaps, at the nearest part of the acro- 
polis. Strangers arriving by sea might thus have 
access to the building, which was probably a temple, 
without being admitted into the town, and the town 
might resist after the port had been occupied by 
an enemy. ‘The town walls were defended to the 
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west by the ravine of a torrent flowing from Mount 
Messapwum. 

There can be no question that these are ruins 
of Anthedon, of the situation of which we have 
several descriptions in ancient history. Accord- 
ing to a poet quoted by Athenzus, Anthedon 
stood on the sea coast, opposite to Eubcea, not 
far from the Euripus’. Strabo places it on the 
shore between Salganeus and Larymna near Mount 
Messapium ’*, Pausanias describes it as a maritime 
city at the foot of Mount Messapium to the left of 
the Euripus*, and Dicearchus as a small town on 
the Euboic sea, distant seventy stades from Chal- 
cis and one hundred and sixty from Thebes ἡ. 
The soil on the slope of Mount Khtypa, around 
Lukisi, and that which surrounds the Palea-khora, 
is, as Dicearchus remarks of the Anthedonia, 
much better adapted to vines than to corn, though 
there is very little of either at present. He adds, 
that the inhabitants were chiefly mariners, ship- 
wrights, and fishermen, that they traded in fish, 
purple, and sponges, and that they had an agora 
surrounded with a double stoa, and planted with 
trees. In the middle of the town, according to 
Pausanias, was a Sacred Grove of the Cabeiri, 
surrounding a temple of those deities, near which 
was another dedicated to Ceres and Proserpine, 
and containing their statues in white marble. On 
the outside of the walls, on the land side, was a 


1 ᾿ῬΑγνθηδὼν νύτις ἐστὶν ἐπὶ πλευρῇσι θαλάσσης 


᾿Αντίον Ἑὐβοίης σχεδὸν Εὐρίποιο ῥοάων. 
Theolytus ap. Athen. 1. 7, c. 12. 
2. Strabo, p. 400. 404, 405. * Diceearch. βίος Ἕλλαδος, 
* Pausan. Beeot. c. 22. Ῥ 17: 
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temple of Bacchus, containing his statue; and 
near it tombs of the sons of Aloeus and Iphime- 
deia, who were slain by Apollo. On the sea side 
there was a place called ‘‘the leap of Glaucus'!.” 
“10 was from the Anthedonii,”’ adds the Greek tra- 
veller, ‘‘ that Pindar and A’schylus derived their 
fables of Glaucus, who was a fisherman of Anthe- 
don, converted by the Anthedonii into a marine 
deity, predicting futurity and delivering oracular 
responses, which seafaring men still believe ?.” 
It seems not unlikely that the building on the shore 
of the harbour was a temple of Glaucus. 

As to the vestiges of antiquity near Lukisi, it is 
not impossible that the Nisa, or Isus, of Homer, 
which latter name was still preserved near Anthe- 
don in the time of Strabo, may have stood at 
Lukisi, and that the modern name may preserve 
remains of the ancient in its two last syllables. 

Opposite to Anthedon on the coast of Eubea is 
Politika, from whence the coast to the north- 
ward consists for seven miles of lofty cliffs, termi- 
nating to the north in the remarkable peak called 
Kandili. The distance of this mountain from the 
site of Anthedon corresponds to the 120 stades 
which Strabo assigns as the interval between An- 
thedon and a lofty mountain on which there was 
a temple of Neptune Aigeus. The'city Age no 
longer existed in his time, but it stood probably 
towards Limni, as he states it to have been not 
far from Orobie *, now Roviés. 


* Τλαυκοῦ πήδημα. cus.—V. Athen. ubi sup. 
* There were various other * Strabo, p. 405. 
versions of the story of Glau- 
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From Anthedon to the Lake Paralimni—Cross Mount Ptoum— 
Palea, Temple of Apollo Ptoius—Kokkino—Lake Copais — 
Chasms of the Cephissus—Line of ancient Shafts above the 
subterraneous River — Emissory — Valley of Larmes—JLa- 
rymna, upper and dower—Return to Kéokkino— Kardhitza, 
Acrephium —Inscriptions —A thamantium— Cope —Katavo- 
thra of Mount Phictum—Ancient Canal between the Lakes 
Acrephis and Hylice —Hyle—Sénzina—Lake Livadhi, Hy- 
lice—Returm to Thebes—Schoenus—Eleon. 


I wap intended to have taken the road along the 
sea-side to Larmes, and thence to Martino, but 
the women at Lukisi having reported it imprac- 
ticable, I proceed by the Lake Paralimni to K6k- 
kino. At 1.32 cross the foundations of the town 
walls of Anthedon, and immediately afterwards 
the deep dry ravine of a torrent which descends 
from the part of Mount Khtypa, above Lukisi; on 
its left bank are some.foundations of an ancient 
wall, the remains perhaps of a bridge. At 1.38, 
on a height on the side of the same torrent are two 
ruined churches, and the remains of two sepulchral 
receptacles cut in the rock. From thence, after a 
delay of 4 minutes, we continue to mount the 
slope, and at 1.50 arrive at the summit of a ridge 
which connects Mount Ptouwm with the lower 
heights of Messaprum about Lukisi. Here are 
several Hellenic foundations, belonging probably 
to works for the defence of this pass, which was 
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on the road from Anthedon to Thebes. The 
ascent on either side is easy, and the ridge is not 
high, but it opens an extensive view between the 
mountains Ptoum and Hypatus, and looks down 
immediately upon the lake Paralimni, otherwise 
called the lake of Moritzi. It is observable from 
hence, that the length of this lake is in the direc- 
tion of a peaked hill, over which our road after- 
wards passes towards Koékkino, that the summit 
of the mountain of Zagara is in the same line, 
and that a little to the left of the latter appears 
that of Faga. After a loss of 5 minutes in the 
descent, we arrive, at 2.35, opposite to the north- 
eastern end of the Jake, and then leaving it on 
the right, follow a rugged path along the last falls 
of the Messapian ridges. From the opposite shore 
rises the steep naked ridge of Mount Ptoum, of 
which the modern name in this part is Stritzina. 
To the northward of it is another summit of the same 
range, called Skroponéri', and to the southward 
of it that named Palea ; the former terminates in a 
peaked cape two or three miles beyond Anthedon. 

Continuing our route along the rocky foot of 
the hills, we arrive at 2.48 at a part of the ancient 
road, 200 feet long, excavated in the rock in the 
form of a shallow trench, 5 feet 9 inches in breadth. 
It winds in descending like a similar road_be- 
tween Sparta and Helos’; and though it retains 
scarcely any of those marks of wheels which are 
generally seen on the remains of ancient roads in 


᾿ Such appeared tome to be  bably derived from Σκορπίζω, 
the vulgar enunciation, though and means Scatterwater. 
Meletius writes Σκριπονέρι, like * See Travels in the Morea, 
Σκριποῦ. But the nameis pro- vol. i. p. 194. 
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Greece, there can be no doubt that it is a part of 
that route for carriages described by Diczarchus, 
which led from Anthedon to Thebes, and which 
was 160 stades in length. Having remained here 
5 minutes, we emerge at 3.7 from between the 
Messapian hills and the lake, into a plain sepa- 
rated only by a small rise from the plain of 
Thebes. Moritzi is here half an hour on our left, 
hid by the rising ground. At 3.30 other small 
hills border the lake: at 3.35 there are traces of 
ancient walls near the road, and at 3.45 we arrive 
at the end of the lake, where on a low rocky 
height close on the left of the road, are founda- 
tions of buildings formed of very large stones, and 
having an appearance of remote antiquity. There 
are traces also of an ancient wall following the 
foot of the hill towards the lake. It is evidently 
the site of a Hellenic town. 

From the head of the lake a plain begins, 
which, widening to the westward, is bounded by 
a mountain branching southward from Mount 
Palea, and terminating in the plain of Thebes, at 
the eastern extremity of the Livadhi, or lake of 
Sénzina, and thus separating from each other the 
basins which contain the two lakes with their 
adjacent plains. 

Having left the ancient site by the lake Para- 
limni at 3.56, we fall into the road from Thebes 
to Talanda by Martino, and at 4.15 begin to 
ascend the separating ridge above-mentioned, 
which is very rugged: at 4.40 arrive at the sum- 
mit, where the steep rocks of Mount Paleé are 
not far to the right, while on the left we look 
down on the plain and lake of Sénzina. Before 
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us are the hills above Kardhitza together with a 
part of the lake Cephissis, and the marshes bor- 
dering on it: beyond these appear Helicon and 
Parnassus. We quit this spot at 5, and keeping 
close under the precipices of Mount Palea, wind 
round them to the right, until at 5.30 the road 
passes a modern fountain, constructed chiefly of 
ancient squared stones, mixed with stele and 
pedestals. Here stood formerly the monastery of 
Paleaé, by which the adjacent summit of Mount 
Ptoum is still known. The name: seems to have 
been derived from some Hellenic ruins once exist- 
ing here in greater quantity than at present, and 
which may have given to the monastery the ap- 
pellation of ἡ Παναγία στὰ Παλαιὰ, or ‘ Our Lady 
at the Antiquities.” The ruins were probably 
those of the temple of Apollo Ptous, or Ptoius’, 
famous for an oracle delivered by a priestess, who 
when consulted by Mardonius, replied to his mes- 
senger, who was a Carian, in his own language’. 
The oracle belonged to the Thebans, and ceased 
when Thebes was destroyed by Alexander the 
Great ὃ. 

Kardhitza is now about half an hour below us 


* The epithet, according to 
Plutarch (de Orac. defect.) was 
derived from πτώσσω, because 
Latona was here frightened by 
the sudden appearance of a 


serpent; but Pausanias, who 
generally inclines to the heroic 
origin of names, cites the poems 
of Asius to prove that Ptous 
was the son of Athamas, by 


Themisto, in which he is sup- 
ported by Apollodorus, 1. 1, 
6. 9. 

3) Berodoty 1 ϑιι 
Pausan. Beeot. c. 28. 
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5. πρὸ τῆς ᾿Αλεξώνδρον καὶ 
Μακεδόνων ἐπιστρατείας καὶ 
ὀλέθρου τοῦ Θηβαίων μαντεῖον 
ἦν αὐτόθι ἀψευδές. ---- Pausan. 
Beeot. c. 23. 
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on the left, but having determined before proceed- 
ing thither to visit the subterraneous discharge of 
the Cephissus, and to search for Larymna, I turn 
from it to the right, descend by a winding course, 
in order to avoid the rocky summits overhanging 
Koékkino, and then leaving to the left the road to 
Martino, turn under the northern side of the above- 
mentioned cliffs, and arrive at Kékkino at 6.8. This 
is a village of thirty houses, which as usual, in this 
part of Greece, consist only of one apartment, serving 
both for a stable and a lodging for the whole family. 
The people are of Albanian origin, and use that 
language among themselves, so that many of the 
women are ignorant of the Greek: at Mazi and 
Lukisi it was the same. The owner of the cottage 
in which 1 lodge is said to possess several thousand 
goats on Mount Ptowm, but dares not live better 
than the other people of the village. 

Dec. 25.—After having visited, this morning, 
three small churches, a quarter of a mile to the 
N.E. of Kokkino, where the village formerly stood, 
and where I find only an altar with an ill-executed 
ornament of metopes connected by festoons, and 
a few other trifling remains of Hellenic times, 
I proceed at 8.45 to the Katavéthra of the Ce- 
phissus, descending the rugged hill till 9, when 
in a ravine we rejoin the road from Thebes 
to Martino, which we quitted yesterday evening. 
Continue descending, and pass over a small plain 
at the head of a bay of the lake Copais, which is 
cultivated by the people of Kékkino, but in the 
upper portion only, on account of the inundations to 
which the lower part is subject. The lake abounds 
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in fish, and its surface is now covered with wild 
fowl, but the peasants reap no advantage either 
from the one or the other, for want of the means of 
catching or killing them; the people of Topdlia, 
however, enjoy a profitable fishery in the lake, 
and sometimes take, especially at the katavéthra, 
great quantities of those Copaic or Cephissic eels 
renowned among the ancients' for their bulk and 
fatness, and which Pausanias commends from his 
own experience*. At 9.18 we arrive on the 
water's edge, and then ascending the rocky foot of 
Mount Skroponéri arrive in three minutes more at 
a great cavern, at the foot of a perpendicular rock 
eighty feet high. It is the entrance of a low, dark, 
subterraneous passage, one hundred and twelve 
yards long, through which a part of the river or 
current of the lake slowly flows, and rejoins the 
rest of the river very near the entrance of the 
south-easternmost of the katavothra’. In summer 
this cavern, or false katavéthra, as it may be 
called, is dry, and there is a passage through it 
on foot; but at present it is the resort of a mul- 
titude of fishes. 

The south-eastern katavéthra resembles the ca- 
vern in outward appearance, being an aperture at 
the foot of a perpendicular rock of equal altitude. 
But there is much more water here: the stream 
which enters is about thirty feet broad, and four or 


* Aristoph. Acharn. yv. 880. 


et in pl. al. Archestrat. ap. 
Athen. (4.7, ¢.. dacs.) Boll, 
I. 6, ὁ. 10. 
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ἢ αἱ δὲ ἐγχέλεις αὐτόθι καὶ 


, , 4 ᾿ς , 
μεγέθει μέγισται, καὶ ἐσθίειν 


εἰσὶν ovorar.—Pausan. Beeot. 
c. 24. 
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five feet deep, and now entirely fills and conceals 
the opening, which in summer is exposed. Now 
that the lake extends as far as Topdlia and fills all 
this part of the basin, it is not easy to distinguish 
the river from the inundation, unless from some 
favourable position on the surrounding heights, 
especially as the current flows not more rapidly 
than a yard in a minute, and there is little 
difference in the depth or colour of the water 
in any part of this inner bay, which is divided 
from the main body of the lake of Cope by a pro- 
jecting point under Kokkino, concealing Topdlia 
from the katavothra. I now ride over the rocky 
foot of the mountain near the lake, and in twelve 
minutes arrive at a second katavéthra, situated 
like the first at the end of an inlet of the lake ter- 
minating in a perpendicular cliff, but much smaller 
both in the size of the stream and in the height of 
the cliff, which is not more than twenty feet. The 
stream flows rapidly into the cavern, and there is 
a bank of loose stones across it, intended for catch- 
ing fish when the water is low. In summer the 
inlet is quite dry, and often the river itself: all the 
adjoining part of the lake is then converted into a 
pasture, with cattle grazing on it. Two minutes 
beyond the second katavéthra is a third, at the foot 
of a perpendicular rock of fifty feet ; here the course 
of the river is well marked, having sand-banks on 
either side, and a broad stream running into the 
cavern. From hence, after riding for a quarter of 
an hour along the lake northward, in search of 
other subterraneous entrances, without finding any, 
Τ return to the third katavéthra and proceed from 
thence to the emissory of the river in the valley of 
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Larmes. For ten minutes the road mounts a stony 
hollow between low hills of the same description, 
after which the same vale is continued with a de- 
scending surface. The Cephissus pursues its sub- 
terraneous course in the same direction, as appears 
by a line of quadrangular shafts or perpendicular 
excavations in the rock, evidently made for the 
purpose of clearing the subterraneous channel when 
by some accident it had been obstructed, and had 
thereby submerged, or endangered, a great part of 
the fertile plain which extends to the sites of Acre- 
phium, Hahartus, Tilphossium and Orchomenus. 
The first shaft is at two minutes’ distance from the 
third katavéthra. It is five feet eight inches 
square, entirely excavated out of the rock, and is 
filled with stones and earth to within a few feet of 
the top. The second shaft, which is three minutes 
farther, is clear to the depth of forty-five feet. The 
third shaft is at three minutes’ distance from the 
last, and is filled at the depth of twenty feet. The 
mouths of many of these shafts are concealed by 
the bushes of lentisk and purnari which cover the 
valley, but they are easily traced by means of the 
mounds of earth and broken stones around them, 
which were formed probably when the wells were 
excavated. Their obstruction has obviously been 
caused by their all lying, more or less, in the 
course of the waters down the valley. The fourth 
shaft is one minute beyond the third, and not less 
than ninety feet in depth, with stones and earth at 
the bottom, like the others. It diminishes gra- 
dually downwards, not in a straight line, but by a 
succession of ledges. The second is constructed 
in the same manner, and so are probably several of 
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those which are filled. All are cut entirely through 
the rock : some have small steps on either side of 
one of the angles. The fifth shaft is one minute 
beyond the fourth, and is entirely filled with the 
earth and stones washed into it from the hills on 
either side. Its situation, however, is ascertained 
by the mounds around the hollow, and we may 
infer, from the height and extent of the mounds, 
that this shaft must have been the deepest of all. 
Here in fact the valley is highest, and from hence 
the ground descends all the way to the vale of the 
lower Cephissus. The elevation I should conceive to 
be at the utmost one hundred and eighty feet above 
the level of the lake. The sixth shaft is at the same 
distance of about one hundred yards from the fifth, 
that the fifth is from the fourth: and, like the fifth, 
it is quite filled. The seventh is in an exact line 
with those preceding, but as the valley here takes 
a turn to the left, this shaft is on the rocky foot of 
the mountain, instead of being in the lowest part 
of the vale. The engineers who undertook, by 
means of these shafts, to clear the subterraneous 
channel of the river, naturally proceeded upon the 
supposition that the stream would run direct or 
nearly so, from the entrance towards the issue, and 
hence without regarding the nature of the ground 
above, they proceeded to excavate the seventh shaft 
in the same line with those preceding it. In form- 
ing it they probably discovered that the subterra- 
neous channel does not follow the straight line, but 
conforms to the structure of the ground on the sur- 
face, turning in the direction of a ravine to the left ; 
they continued, therefore, their work in that direc- 
tion to the eighth shaft, which is found in a point 
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forming an angle to the left of the former line, at 
the usual distance from the seventh, but just at the 
entrance of the ravine, which is here closely con- 
fined by the adjoining rocky hills, and descends 
rapidly. The seventh shaft is twenty feet deep, 
the eighth, much ruined, about forty-five ; between 
them to the right, in a little level which occupies 
the corner at the turn of the valley, are foundations 
of an oblong building, of large rough stones. The 
ninth shaft, which is seventy or eighty feet deep, 
occurs at the usual distance ; the tenth at the same 
distance, has a depth of twenty feet. The eleventh 
at a like distance, is something less deep than the 
ninth. The twelfth at a like distance, is about as 
deep as the ninth. The thirteenth at an equal 
distance, has the same depth as the last. Here 
ends the ravine, which now opens upon a rugged 
slope, descending into the valley of the lower 
Cephissus, which lies to the right, and is hid 
from view by a rugged point projecting from the 
ridge of Skroponéri. The line of the shafts here 
changes its direction towards the right, and three 
more are found on the slope above mentioned, in a 
direction bending towards the rocky point. The 
distances between the thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth, are about double the former 
intervals. Their depth is about ten feet. At the 
fifteenth the valley widens, and the road to Larmes 
continues to follow the slope leaving the rocky 
point to the left, and entering the lower valley just 
at the place where the river issues. 

Its position relatively to the sixteenth shaft, in- 
dicates the direction of the subterraneous current 
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under the rocky hill. The river emerges at the 
foot of a precipice about thirty feet high, in many 
small streams, which immediately unite and form 
a river forty or fifty feet wide, and three or four 
deep, flowing with great rapidity down the vale. 
The road follows its right bank for sixteen minutes, 
then crosses, on the same side, a rocky projection 
of Mount Skroponéri, which is divided only by the 
river from an equally abrupt termination of the 
mountain on the western side of the vale, and in 
ten minutes descends to a large old church, and the 
mills of Larmes, which are turned by a canal de- 
rived from the river. Where we crossed the 
height, the river is precipitated over the rocks for 
a short distance with great rapidity. In very dry 
summers it entirely fails, when the mills are scan- 
tily supplied by a fountain, which issues from a 
rock on the right side of the rapid. From the mills 
to the head of the bay, where the river joins the 
sea, the distance is thirteen minutes, the stream 
winding with rapidity through a small plain culti- 
vated with cotton. The fall of the river through 
the subterraneous channel over the cataract, and 
along the two valleys, can hardly amount to more 
than a perpendicular of fifty feet. | 

In the valley above the cataract the river flows 
through a thick copse of agnus-castus, and pro- 
duces a great quantity of water-cresses. In the 
lower valley it is bordered with reeds and myrtles. 
A steep peaked mountain rises on the left of the 
river's mouth, behind which are the villages of 
Martino and Malesina: the latter towards the sea, 
Martino more inland. At about an hour and a 
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quarter beyond Martino is Proskyna, upon the 
small stream which flows into the south-eastern 
angle of the bay of Opus, and which I suppose to 
be the Platanus, or Platanius, of Pausanias. Be- 
tween Martino and Proskyna, not far from the 
latter, are the remains of an ancient city: probably 
Corseia. 

The ruins of Larymna are situated on a level 
covered with bushes, on the shore of the Bay of 
Larmes, ten minutes to the left of the mouth of 
the Cephissus. The circuit of the walls is less than 
a mile. The annexed sketch will give an idea of 
the remains still existing. 


LARYMNA. 


1. Is a small port, anciently closed in the manner here described. 
2. The town wall, traceable all around. 3. Another wall 
along the sea, likewise traceable. 4. A mole, in the sea. 5. Va- 
rious ancient foundations in the town and acropolis. 6. A 
Sorus. 7. Glyfoneré, or Salt Source. 8. An oblong founda- 
tion of an ancient building. 
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The walls, which in one place are extant to near 
half their height, are of a red soft stone, very much 
corroded by the sea air, and in some places are 
constructed of rough masses. The sorus is high, 
with comparison to its length and breadth, and 
stands in its original place upon the rocks: there 
was an inscription upon it, and some ornaments of 
sculpture, which are now quite defaced. The Gly- 
foner6 is a small deep pool of water, impregnated 
with salt, and is considered by the peasants an 
ἀἁγιονέρι, or sacred water, because it is cathartic. 
Meletius, who supposed it to be the lake Anchoé 
mentioned by Strabo, states, that in his time per- 
sons resorted to the place in spring and autumn to 
drink of the water, and to some of those, he adds, 
who drank too much, it proved fatal. This coast, 
as well as Hubea, abounds in salt springs, and 
flale perhaps derived its name from similar 
sources near it. Some ruins like those of La- 
rymna are said to exist at a church of St. John 
Theologus, near the cape which projects to the 
northward, beyond Malesina and Proskyna. They 
are probably remains of Hale. 

Upon the projection of Skroponéri, which sepa- 
rates the upper from the lower valley of Larmes, I 
observed some foundations of Hellenic walls sur- 
rounding a height on the right hand side of the 
road. These seem to have been merely the remains 
of a small dependent fortress, commanding the 
pass which led to the town. 

On the rocks above the issue of the Cephissus, 
the road from Kokkino to Larmes is crossed by 
that from Lukisi to Martino. The latter, as I am 
now informed, is by no means so bad as the women 
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of Lukisi, for some reasons of their own, thought 
proper to represent it. From Lukisi it crosses the 
mountain which borders the valley of Anthedon to 
the west, and descends upon a vale at the head of 
the bay of Skroponéri, where are some copious 
sources issuing not far from the shore of the bay, 
and flowing into it. From thence the road crosses 
Mount Skroponéri to the vale of Larmes. The dis- 
tance from Lukisi to Larmes is reckoned two hours 
and a half. 

Although the name Larmes, or Larnes, which is 
applied as well to the ruins just described as to the 
adjacent bay and valley, leaves little doubt that the 
ruins are those of Larymna, yet, as Strabo men- 
tions two towns of that name, there may be some 
doubt to which of them these remains are to be at- 
tributed. He observes, that the Cephissus broke 
forth from its subterraneous channel at the Upper 
Larymna, and joined the sea at the Lower La- 
rymna; that Upper Larymna had belonged to 
Locris until it was annexed to the Lower or Beeo- 
tian Larymna by the Romans; that the place where 
the river issued at Upper Larymna was called 
Anchoé, and that there was a lake of the same 
name' which, it is fair to presume from the etymo- 
logy of the word, was the same as that lake at 
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Larymna, which Pausanias describes as a λίμνη 
ἀγχιβαθὴς, or a lake profound at the very margin’. 
At Larmes, however, there is nothing resembling 
a lake, except the small pool or source of salt water 
near the ancient walls, which leads one to suspect 
that Pausanias could not have alluded to Larmes 
in describing Larymna, the more so as the words 
ὑπερβαλόντων τὸ ὄρος τὸ Πτῶον, which he employs 
in alluding to the road from Acrephium to Larymna, 
would lead us to suppose that he crossed not merely 
the low ridge between the Katavothra and the 
emissory, but a part of Mount Skroponéri itself, 
and that he really did so is the more probable 
from his having made no mention of the lake 
Copais on this occasion, or of the subterraneous 
channel of the Cephissus, although the road from 
Acrephium to Larymna, supposing his Larymna to 
have been at Larmes, could not but have followed 
the shore of the lake, and have passed both by 
the entrance and exit of the subterraneous stream. 
There is reason to suspect, therefore, that the La- 
rymna of Pausanias was not the town which stood 
at Larmes, but another in the valley at the head of 
the bay of Skroponéri; that the Bwotian, or Lower 
Larymna, was there situated, and that Larmes was 
the site of the Upper, or Locrian Larymna. \ can- 
not affirm, indeed, that there is a lake correspond- 
ing to the Anchoé in the vale of Skroponéri’ ; nor if 


ὁμώνυμος. ἐντεῦθεν δ᾽ ἤδη ὁ λίμνη δέ σφισιν ἐστὶν ἀγχιβα- 
Κηφισσὸς ἐκδίδωσι ἐπὶ τὴν θά- O4¢.—Pausan. Beeot. c. 23. 
Aarray.—Strabo. p. 406, 407. 2 Stuart, in his notes of a 
1 Ὑπερβαλόντων δὲ τὸ ὄρος τὸ ~—s journey in this part of Beeotia 
Πτῶον, ἔστιν ἐπὶ θαλάσσης Βοιω- (printed in the fourth volume 
τῶν πόλις Λάρυμνα . .. . . of his Antiquities), describes a 
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that were the site of the Lower Larymna, is it easy 
to explain how either of them could have belonged to 
Loeris, all the surrounding districts being Beotian ; 
although it cannot be denied, that the Larymna at 
Larmes was the nearer of the two to the ZLocrian 
frontier. It seems unaccountable also, that Pau- 
sanias should have omitted to notice so curious an 
object, both natural and artificial, as the Chasms 
of the Cephissus and its shafts; but it is consistent 
with the supposition of his not having visited the 
Larymna at Larmes, which may have happened be- 
cause it had been abandoned, soon after it had been 
annexed by the Romans to the LowerLarymna. As 
to Strabo, who seems to have been correct only in 
saying, that the Cephissus emerged near the Upper 
Larymna, there is great reason for believing that 
on this, as on many other occasions, he described 
places confusedly, which he had never seen, and 
his text, perhaps, may be partly in fault. To the 
one or the other of these causes may also be attri- 
buted his assertion, that the subterraneous passage 
of the Cephissus was thirty stades in length ; for, 
with all its windings, it is not half so much. 

At the issue of the Cephissus, in the upper vale 
of Larmes, I was struck with the smallness of the 
quantity of water when compared with the aggre- 
gate of that which enters at the three katavéthra, 
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and could not but infer that one of the streams, at 
least, has a different issue. The two northern 
katavothra seem too near to each other, as well as 
to the commencement of the line of shafts on the 
surface, not to have both conducted to the subter- 
raneous channel below those shafts. It will pro- 
bably be found, therefore, that the river which 
issues in the vale of Larmes, and which is about 
equal in volume to those two streams, is derived 
solely from them, and that the southern katavéthra, 
which is nearly half a mile distant from the nearest 
of the two northern, has a different discharge, per- 
haps, at the sources in the bay of Skroponéri. This 
would partly justify Strabo in saying, that the Ce- 
phissus flowed into the sea near the Lower or Baeo- 
tian Larymna. 

Having taken my Christmas dinner at the Mills 
of Larmes, I return to Kokkino, following the same 
road by which I came, with the exception of cross- 
ing the rocky height from near the issue of the 
river directly to the sixteenth shaft, and without 
finding any other shaft, though the subterraneous 
stream flows probably in that direction. It takes 
three quarters of an hour to mount from the nearest 
katavothra to Kékkino, where we arrive at sunset. 

The only passage in ancient history illustrative 
of the shafts and subterraneous course of the 
Cephissus, occurs in the pages of Strabo to which 
a reference has just been made. After describing 
the river as entering a chasm near Cope, the 
geographer subjoins that one Crates of Chalcis ' 


1 Casaubon, founding his text of p. 407 on another pas- 
conjecture as to the defective sage in p. 700, thought that 
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had been employed by Alexander the Great to re- 
medy the effects of an obstruction of the subterra- 
neous channels which had caused the submersion 
of several places situated on the margin of the 
lake: and that he, Strabo, had seen the report 
made by Crates to Alexander, wherein that en- 
gineer stated that he had been successful in draw- 
ing off the water from some districts, especially 
those of Eleusis and Athenz, Bceotian towns on 
the river Triton’, when dissensions among the 
Beeotians put a stop to the work. Although one 
of the operations of Crates was to make an embank- 
ment” near Athene, it is evident that his principal 
means of desiccation were derived from the clear- 
ing of the subterraneous channels of the river, and 
hence we might be justified in the inference that 
the existing wells were the work of Crates; there 
are strong reasons, however, for believing that 
they are more ancient, and that Crates only re- 
paired or cleared them. It is obvious that all val- 
leys so inclosed as to admit of a passage to the 
running waters only through the surrounding 
mountains cannot but be liable to occasional inun- 
dations from the obstruction of the subterraneous 
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channels. Ancient history records the occurrence 
of inundations, thus caused, in the valleys of Stym- 
phalus and Pheneus', where such is the height of 
the mountains that the inconvenience can only be 
remedied by nature herself. But the chasmata of 
the Cephissus are more accessible, and allowed of 
the excavation of a line of shafts, by means of 
which the channel of the river might not only be 
kept clear but even enlarged, with a view to a 
more extensive drainage of the plain. Strabo re- 
marks, with reference to the ancient riches of the 
Orchomenii attested by Homer, that, according to 
a Beeotian tradition, they had been caused by the 
draining and subsequent cultivation of a large por- 
tion of the plain, which in the time of the geogra- 
pher had again become a part of the lake’, and is 
still an impracticable swamp. Now there is cer- 
tainly no period, in history, to which that great 
and useful undertaking can be attributed with so 
much probability as to that, when all Western 
Boeotia was united under the Minye of Orchome- 
nus. To that age, therefore, rather than any 
other, the original excavations are to be attri- 
buted, when they were formed perhaps under the 
direction of the Orchomenian princes Trophonius 
and Agamedes, who, by their mechanical skill in 
an age when it was extremely rare in Greece, 
attained the honours of divinity. 


* Vide Travels inthe Morea, the spring of 1829 the greater 
c. 26. 1 am informed that part of the plain of Pheneus 
the obstruction of the Ladon was under water. 
has lately recurred, so that in Strabo, p. 415. 
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Dec. 26.—This morning a strong north-wester 
sets in with rain. A ride of three quarters of an 
hour carries me to Kardhitza, the road passing 
along the rugged flanks of Mount Ptoum. Midway 
a small plain lies below us to the right, at the foot 
of the mountain on the border of the lake, and oppo- 
site to the plain, not far from the right bank of 
the Cephissus, an island surrounded by cliffs, the 
summit of which is incircled by the remains of a 
Hellenic wall. In the inclosed space, as 1 am 
told by some peasants who have been there, are 
some foundations of buildings, but no columns. 
It seems to have been some small town to which 
the little plain just mentioned may have apper- 
tained, together with that which is now an inunda- 
tion surrounding the island, but which in summer 
may be valuable land either for graim or pasture. 
At Kardhitza I find ample employment for the rest 
of the day in examining the adjacent ruins, which 
are undoubtedly those of Acreephium, and in copy- 
ing inscriptions, of which there is a large collection 
in an old church of St. George, standing within 
the walls of the ancient city. 

Dec. 27.—The longest of the inscriptions has 
required a continued labour of six hours, the let- 
ters being small, and in some places much de- 
faced ; and the stone which is in the wall of the 
church on the outside, on a level with the earth, 
being so placed that the lines are perpendicular to 
the horizon, whence it is impossible to obtain a dis- 
tinct view of them without lying on the ground. 
The monument is in honour of one of the citi- 
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zens of this place named Epaminondas, son of 
Epaminondas'. After recording some of his 
former services to his native city, one of which 
was the reparation, at an expence of 6000 denaria, 
of a mound twelve stades in length, probably for 
the purpose of protecting the plain of Acreephium 
from the inundations to which it is subject from the 
lake, the inscription proceeds as follows: ‘‘ A lega- 
tion having been required to the Young Augustus, 
in the general assembly of the Achzans and Pan- 
hellenes at Argos, and many illustrious and lead- 
ing men in the Beeotian cities having met together 
and refused and appealed to him, he extending 
his magnanimity to the whole nation of Beeotians, 
and setting aside all consideration of his private 
interests, most readily accepted the charge from 
the nation of Beotians, applying the strength of 
his mind to this important and unpaid legation. 
Whence, having become admired and thought 
worthy of approbation, he was honoured by the 
Panhellenes, as they testified in the letter sent by 
them to our city. Having concluded the legation 
together with the other nations, and brought back 
the answer from . . . , he was honoured, to- 
gether with his co-legates ; and the general assem- 
bly of the Pambceoti, mindful of his spontaneous 


* As I have already pub- I have thought it sufficient to 
lished this inscription in the insert the text in the cursive 
Museum Criticum, and M. character at the end of this 
Boeckh has given it a place volume. 
in his Corpus Inscriptionum, 
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liberality and benevolence, decreed to him the 
honours due, and made a communication of the 
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και by successive entertainments, being thus 
held to be the greatest of patriots and benefactors. 
And when the games called the Ptoia had been 
omitted for thirty years, having been named to 
preside over them, he most readily accepted the 
office, thinking it an honour to renew those an- 
cient games, the great Ptoia and Cesareia, and 
became a second founder of them. Having taken 
the direction of them, he forthwith performed the 
sacrifices and prophetic offices of the god, enter- 
taining the archons and assessors five times every 
year with magnificent suppers, and giving a dinner 
to the city in the fifth year, without a single omis- 
sion in the other years either of sacrifice or of ex- 
pence. And when the games occurred in the 
sixth year, he made a distribution for the approach- 
ing feast to all the citizens as well as to the inha- 
bitants and alien proprietors, giving to each man a 
Cophinus of wheat and a Hemina of wine, and re- 
ligiously executed the ceremonies derived from our 
ancestors, the great processions, and the dance of 
the Syrta. And sacrificing a bull to the gods and 
the Augusti, he omitted neither the distribution of 
meat, nor dinners, nor desserts, nor suppers, enter- 
taining at every dinner the children and young 
slaves of the cities according to their classes, from 
the tenth to the thirtieth, while his wife Noticha 
gave a dinner to the wives of the citizens, their 
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unmarried daughters, and female slaves. Nor 
did he neglect those who had charge of the tents 
or of the decoration of the festival, but he gave 
them a dinner apart by proclamation, which none 
of his predecessors had done, being desirous that 
every one should be a partaker of his generosity. 
In the scenic spectacles he treated all the spec- 
tators and persons assembled from the cities with 
sweetmeats, and made large and exquisite cakes, 
so that his munificence became celebrated in all 
the surrounding cities. At the end of the games, 
after a supper given to the whole people, recom- 
mencing his expences, he made a distribution of 
eleven denaria to each couch of three persons, and 
a Cerameum of old wine and six denaria to defray 
the remaining expences for meat. After the per- 
formance of all these things, as he descended from 
the temple to the city, all the citizens met him in 
a body, in order to show him every kind of honour 
and thankfulness; and he, not unmindful of his 
magnanimity, sacrificing in the city a bull to 
Jupiter the Greatest, moved the congregation to 
gratitude. Since then it is proper to exhibit good 
and magnanimous and patriotic men adorned with 
becoming honours and rewards; it has seemed 
good to the archons, the assessors, and the people, 
to bestow praises upon the aforesaid Epaminon- 
das, for that he has conducted himself towards his 
native city with assiduous benevolence, and ἰο- 
wards the nation of Beeotians with magnanimity, 
and has conferred honour upon his native city by 
his embassy. And to honour him with a golden 
crown, and agood full-length painted portrait-statue, 
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and that all succeeding Agonothete shall in 
the games to be directed by them invite him 
with other benefactors to the first seat, in order 
that, from these results, our city may appear 
grateful to its benefactors, and that many others 
may become emulous of good actions thus attested. 
Also to erect images or statues of him, one in the 
temple of Apollo Ptoius, the other in the agora of 
the city, together with gilded portrait-statues of 
him, bearing the following inscription : The people 
and the council (have honoured) Epaminondas, 
son of Epaminondas, as an excellent citizen: and 
to place a copy of the decree in the temple of 
Apollo Ptoius, and another in the agora of the 
city.” 

The mention made of the Cesarean games, and 
of their renewal, implying their cessation for a 
considerable time, shows that the monument was 
not of an early period of the Roman empire ; 
which is confirmed by the worship of the Augusti 
in the plural. The earliest emperors who held 
that rank simultaneously were Marcus Aurelius 
and L. Verus ; but the words Νέος Σεβαστὸς desig- 
nating the Young Augustus, who presided in the 
council of the Achzans and Panhellenes in Argos, 
to which the embassy of the Beotians and others 
was sent, seems not to apply so well to Verus as to 
Commodus, who was in Greece with his father 
on their return from the East, when Aurelius visited 
Athens, in the year 176, and was initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. It is true that Commodus 
was not honoured with the title of Augustus until 
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the following year’. But as, according to the tenor 
of the inscription, the embassy occurred before the 
Ptoia, and consequently some years prior to the 
date of the monument, we may easily conceive that 
after such an interval the people of Acreephium 
would not studiously refuse to apply the title 
of Augustus to Commodus, because he had not 
yet received it at the period referred to, espe- 
cially as the honour became the greater to Epa- 
minondas, and as Commodus at the time of the in- 
scription was probably sole emperor. The next 
Young Augustus, to whom the words Νέος Σεβαστὸς 
may be applied, was Caracalla, who with his 
father Severus, passed through Meesia and Pan- 
nonia in returning from the East in the year 
203’: but there is no evidence of either of them 
having been in Greece, and the form of the letters 
in the inscription is more conformable to those in 
use in the time of the Antonines than to any sub- 
sequent period. The = and E are still angular. 
The fimal iota of the dative cases is constantly 
omitted, but this omission was already common in 
the reign of Hadrian. The confusion which oc- 
curs in the use of cand εἰ is hardly consistent with 
the form of the letters, and may perhaps be partly 
an effect of the Beeotic dialect. Thus τιμὴ, γίνων- 
ται are written τειμὴ, γείνωνται, while εἰς, πρεσβείαν, 
ἀξιωθείς, τάξεις, δεῖπνον, μαρτυρεῖσθαι, are written tc, 
πρεσβιαν, αξιωθις, ταξις, διπνον, μαρτυρισθαι. 


1 Dio. 1. 71, c. 9.1.5 1, Ca- 2 Herodian. 1. 3, c. 10. 
pitol. in Antonin. Philos. — 
Philost. in Adrian. c. 4. 
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This monument is a good example of the vanity 
of a rich Beeotian Archon in those times, or rather 
of the mean flattery of his fellow-citizens paying 
homage to his wealth. It is a complete specimen 
also, of the pompous inanity and wordy feebleness 
of the language, which it is curious to compare 
with some Attic inscriptions of about the same 
period, when Atticus Herodes was the arbiter of 
taste at Athens, and when amidst an abundance of 
affectation, there still remained some wit, learning 
and elegance of composition. 

There are two other marbles in the walls of the 
church, bearing inscriptions not much shorter than 
the preceding ; one of these is in the northern wall, 
where the effect of its exposure to this aspect has 
been to cover it with moss. As very little of it could 
possibly be deciphered, I have not attempted to copy 
it. The other forms one of the jambs of a side door, 
and has in one part been worn smooth ; in another 
place the letters have been destroyed by the stone 
having been cut away to make room for a latch. 
The parts which have been exposed to the air are 
much defaced, and the stone is so placed that the 
letters are reversed, but I can perceive that men- 
tion is again made of the embassy of Epaminondas, 
son of Epaminondas, and that the names of the 
Beotians, Locrians and Eubceans occur, being pro- 
bably the nations whose ambassadors, according to 
the former inscription, accompanied Epaminondas 
to Argos. The words ἀνδριάντες, μεγαλοψυχία, and 
ταυροθυτήσας also occur as in. the former, but the 
most important are ᾿Ακραιφιέων ἄρχουσι, which taken 
together with the mention of the temple of Apollo 
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Ptoius in the other inscription, and compared with 
the situation of the town and temple, as described 
by Herodotus, Strabo and Pausanias, can leave no 
question that the ruins are those of Acreephium '. 

Of the other inscriptions in the church of St. 
George, the most curious are three fragments of 
catalogues of agonistic victors, all which probably 
belonged to one and the same record of certain 
triennial games called Soteria, when Theomnestus, 
son of Paramonus, was priest of Jupiter Soter, 
and when the Soteria were celebrated for the 
first time ‘‘ after the war’,” by which, as the 
characters are of considerable antiquity, the Mith- 
radatic war is probably meant, when Beeotia suf- 
fered severely. Pausanias makes no mention of 
the Soteria, or of Jupiter Soter, or of any temple 
at Acreephium, except that of Bacchus, which con- 
tained a statue of the god. 

Among other fragments of antiquity in the church 
of St. George, are a very small fluted Doric column 
with sixteen flutings, and two of those circular pe- 


1 ἐς τοῦ Πτώου ᾿Απόλλωνος ᾿Ακραίφνιον .. 


ἊΝ , ~ ἊΝ A x ~ ᾿ ~ 
TO τέμενος. τοῦτο OE TO ἱρὸν κα- κεῖται τὸ πόλισμα ἐν ὄρει τῷ 


λέεται μὲν Πτῶον, ἐστὶ δὲ Θη- Ir@w.—Pausan. Βοοί. ο. 23. 


βαίων, κέεται δὲ ὑπὲρ τῆς Κω- 
λίμνης πρὸς ovpeEl, 
ἀγχοτάτω ᾿Ακραιφίης πόλιος.--- 
Herodot. 1. 8. ο. 135. 


A ~ ~ 
Ὑπέρκειται δὲ τὸ Πτῶον τοῦ 


παΐδος 


Τηνερικοῦ πεδίου καὶ τῆς Κωπαΐ- 


δος λίμνης πρὸς ᾿Ακραιφίῳ" Θη- 


/ 7 > / ~ \ 
βαίων δ᾽ ἦν τό τε μαντεῖον καὶ 
τὸ ὄρος" τὸ δὲ ᾿Ακραίφιον καὶ αὐτὸ 
κεῖται ἐν ὕψει.---Θίταρο, p. 418. 


ng) / of 9 

Αντίου ἄρχοντος, ἀγωνοθε- 
τοὔν(τος) Ποπλίου Κορνηλίου, 
τοῦ Ποπλίου vio) . . . μαίου, 
τῶν τριητήρων Σωτηρίων πρώ- 

θ᾽ \ ~ , e UJ 

(των) ἀπὸ τοῦ πολέμου, ἱερατεύ- 
ovroc δὲ το(ῦ Δι)ὸς τοῦ Σωτῆρος 
Θεομνήστου τοῦ Παραμόνου. οἵδε 
ἐνίκων, &c.—V. Inscr. No. 
oO, 51. 
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destals smaller above than below, which are often 
found in Greek churches, sometimes with Ionic, 
but more commonly with Doric capitals, mouldings 
and flutings. They were probably, as I have before 
suggested ', the hypostates of the xonrnpec*, or 
large basins which were used in the temples to 
contain lustral water, and which having been gene- 
rally made of metal have disappeared, while their 
hypostates of stone have remained. Altars formed 
in the shape of a column surmounted with a square 
plinth, are not uncommonly found also in the 
modern churches, where they sometimes serve 
for the holy table. As the temples were generally 
converted into churches, on the establishment of 
Christianity, the hypostates and altars have often 
remained in their original places, while the temples 
themselves may have totally altered their appear- 
ance, in consequence of successive repairs and the 
change in their destination. 

There is no church in Greece more likely to have 
been a heathen temple than this of Kardhitza, 


* Travels in the Morea, vol. 
1, p. 498. 

? Pausanias has described, 
what I conceive to have been 
one of these articles of the fur- 
niture of ancient temples, in 
the following words : ὑποστάτης 
λίθου καὶ λουτήριον ἐπὶ τῷ ὑπο- 
στάτῃ χαλκοῦν. (ῬΠοοῖο. ο. 26.) 
ΤΠε ἐπίστατος or ὑποκρητήριον of 
the Sigeian inscription, as well 
as the famous iron ὑποκρητηρί- 
διον of the vase dedicated by Ha- 
lyattes at Delphi (Herodot. 1. 1. 


c. 25.—Athen. 1. ὅ, ο. 13. Pau- 
san. Phocic. c. 16.—Philost. in 
vita Apoll.Tyan.1.6,c.2.) seems 
not to have been exactly the 
same kind of thing, but a base of 
the cup itself, separate from any 
marble hypobase upon which it 
may have stood. We find the 
three parts all mentioned in a 
Latin inscription of Gruter (p. 
48), which records a gift to Her- 
cules of a cratera Argyro-Co- 
rinthia with a basis sua, and 


a hypobasis marmorea. 
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standing as it does in the middle of the ancient site. 
It is supported within by columns formed of pieces of 
ancient shafts, put together without much harmony, 
but crowned with handsome Ionic capitals, which 
as well as the portions of shafts, belonged probably 
to the temple of Jupiter or Bacchus. The church 
has a dome, and the most modern part of the 
patchwork does not seem to be later than the 
twelfth century. There are several similar churches 
in Beeotia, which have outlasted many of later date: 
particularly those more recent than the Turkish 
conquest, scarcely any of which are more than half 
a century old, being like the modern houses, built 
so as not to be capable of enduring longer. 
Thename of Acrephium is obviously derived from 
the conspicuous insulated ἄκρα or summit on which 
the town was built, and which is noticed by Strabo '. 
This height is steep and rocky, but much less so 
on the northern side towards Kardhitza, than in the 
opposite direction, where it falls to a plain which 


* The termination of the 
word, as well as the form of the 
gentile, vary in different au- 
thors. In the lexicon of Ste- 
phanus it is ᾿Ακραιφία, but he 
remarks that it was also writ- 
ten ᾿Ακραίφιον, by Pausanias 
᾿Ακραίφνιον, and by Theopom- 
pus ra’Axpaigyia. The gentile 
was ᾿Ακραιφιαῖος, or ᾿Ακραΐφιος, 
οΥ̓Ακραίφνιος, οΥ᾿Ακραιφνιώτης, 
or ᾿Ακραιφνιεύς. It is curious 
that the orthography derived 
from the inscription differs 
from them all, being’ Ακραιφιεύς. 
In our copies of Strabo the 


name is in one place ᾿Ακραίφιον, 
in another ᾿Ακραιφίαι, in Hero- 
dotus it is ᾿Ακραιφίη, in Livy 
Acrephia. Stephanus mentions 
an Acrzphieus, son of Apollo, 
who was supposed to have given 
name tothe place. This was pro- 
bably the doctrine of the people 
of Acrephium, but Pausanias, 
thoughhe generally inclines both 
to local traditions, and to heroic 
etymologies, makes no mention 
ofany such person. The neigh- 


bouring part of the lake was 
called ᾿Ακραίφις λίμνη. (Ste- 
phan. ibid.—Strabo, p. 411.) 
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borders a bay of the Lake Copais, and separates 
the lower heights of Ptowm from those of Phicium. 
Between it and an extremity of Mount Ptoum to 
the northward, which terminates in bare and rug- 
ged rocks washed by the lake, is the opening which 
1 have before noticed as conspicuous from many 
parts of the surrounding country. The ancient 
walls are partly of the polygonal, and partly of the 
third kind of Hellenic masonry. They are best 
preserved at the summit of the hill, where are some 
niches in the inside of the wall, six or eight feet 
asunder, and just wide enough for a man to stand 
within them. Their purpose was probably the 
same as that of the niches in the secret gallery of 
Tiryns, namely to oppose the advance of an adver- 
sary who had entered the passage. There are 
many Hellenic foundations on the slope of the hill 
towards Kardhitza down to the very bottom of it, 
but nothing sculptured except at the church. Such 
an advantageous position as that of Acrephium 
could scarcely have been unoccupied in early ages ; 
and we cannot doubt, therefore, that it is the site of 
one of the Homeric towns of Baeotia. Some critics 
in the time of Strabo supposed it to have been the 
Arne of the poet’; but Arne, there is every reason 
to believe, was the same place as Cheroneia. 
Peteon, from the association of names in the ca- 
talogue’, is that which may be attributed to it, with 
the greatest probability. 


* Strabo, p. 418. 
* Οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Ελεῶν᾽ εἶχον, ἤδ᾽ Ὕλην, καὶ Πετεῶνα, 
᾿ΩὨκαλέην, Medew vd τ᾽ ἐὐκτιμένον πτολίεθρον. 
Πβόν. 500: 
MOL Ἢ Χ 
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Four roads lead from Kardhitza through openings 
in the surrounding mountains: 1, to Topdlia; 2, 
its continuation to Thebes; 3, to Kokkino; and 4, 
through the chasm already mentioned, into the 
plain on the southern side of the hill of Aerephium. 
The road to Topdlia, now inundated, crosses the 
river by a bridge, leaving the fortified island a 
little on the right. The indications of Strabo’, 
and the more particular description of Pausanias ”, 
leave little doubt that Topdolia, where some remains 
of walls and some inscribed marbles have been 
found®, was the site of Cope; for Cope, like To- 
polia, was on the margin of the lake, and its direc- 
tion from Acrephium is shown by the narrative 
of Pausanias beyond Cope, to have been towards 
Cyrtones, Corseia, and the river Platanius, which is 
exactly that of Topdlia. He remarks, that between 
Acrephium and the lake Cephissis, otherwise called 
Copais, there was a plain named Athamantium, 
from its having been anciently inhabited by Atha- 
mas, and that not far from thence, the river Cephis- 


1 Κωπῶν" .. Beeot. c. 24. There seems to 
be something wanting in the 


latter part of this passage. 


. προσάρκτιος 
δέ ἐστιν ἐπὶ τῇ Κωπαΐδι λέμνῃ.--- 


Strabo, p. 410. ν. et 406. 411. 


? "EE Ακραιφνίου δὲ ἰόντι εὖ- 
θεῖαν ἐπὶ λίμνην τὴν Κηφισσίδα 
(οἱ δὲ Κωπαΐδα ὀνομάζουσι τὴν 
αὐτὴν) πεδίον καλούμενόν ἐστιν 
᾿Αθαμάντιον" οἰκῆσαι δὲ ᾿Αθά- 
μαντα ἐν αὐτῷ pac" ἐς δὲ τὴν 
λίμνην ὃ τε ποταμὸς 6 Κηφισσὸς 
ἐκδίδωσιν, ἀρχόμενος ἐκ Λιλαίας 
τῶν Φωκέων, καὶ διαπλεύσαντι 


> ~ 
ἐς Κώπας" κεῖνται δὲ ai Ἰζώπαι 


πόλισμα ἐπὶ τῇ Aiuvy.—Pausan. 


18 


3. One of these, in the Boeotic 
dialect, has been published by 
the Rev. R. Walpole, in his 
second Collection of Memoirs, 
&c. p. 566.; where the very 
incomplete second line may 
be restored thus: TOIAE 
ΕΓΡΑΨΑΝΤΟΒΝΟΠΛΤΙ͂ΤΑΙΣ, 
showing the document to be a 
conscription of hoplitz. 
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sus entered the lake, across which there was anavi- 
gation to Copz, a small town-containing temples of 
Ceres, Bacchus and Sarapis. Hence it is evident, 
that the plain Athamantium was not that to the 
southward of the height of Kardhitza, but that in the 
opposite direction, near the fortified island, which 
latter may have been a town or fortress named 
Athamantium, though Pausanias, perhaps from its 
having been a ruin in his time, has alluded to it 
only as the former residence of Athamas, and has 
described the plain only. The hill of Topdlia re- 
sembles this island, as well in its degree of eleva- 
tion as in its rocky margin, and is itself an island 
during a great part of the year, but being situated 
very near the neighbouring heights, it is some- 
times a promontory, and’ generally presents that 
appearance. 

The distance of Palea from Kardhitza agrees 
exactly with that which Pausanias states to 
have been the interval between Acrephium and 
the temple of Apollo Ptoius, namely, fifteen stades ; 
and its position to the right of the road leading 
from Acreephium to Larymna seems equally to ac- 
cord with his words', for the road to both the 
Larymne could not but have followed the modern 
route as far as Kékkino. The three summits Paled, 
Stritzina and Skroponéri, each well defined, and 
yet forming one range of nearly equal altitude, 


* Πρρελθόντι δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς πό- Ὑπερβαλόντων δὲ τὸ ὄρος τὸ 
λεως ἐν δεξιᾷ πέντε που καὶ δέκα Πτῶον, ἐστὶν ἐπὶ θαλάσσης 
σταδίους, τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνός ἐστι Βοιωτῶν πόλις Adpupva. — 
τοῦ Ilrwou τὸ ἱερὸν. . . . . Pausan. Beeot. c, 23. 

x 2 
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perfectly illustrate the epithet reuapavoy, which 
Alceus applied to Ptoum 1. 

Taking the fourth of the above-mentioned roads, 
I pass in 13 minutes from the church of St. George 
through the chasm into the plain on the southern 
side of the hill of Acrephium; in 10 more arrive 
at the mountains on the southern side of the plain, 
and then follow the margin of the lake, along the 
foot of the mountain which overhangs it, and 
where scarcely any path is traceable, sometimes 
passing through the water, sometimes over little 
green levels under the rocks. At the end of 27 
minutes from the foot of the chasm of Kardhitza, 
a projecting point of the mountain affords from its 
summit a good view of the adjacent part of the 
lake where I had already noticed a causeway of 
stone, crossing the mouth of that bay of the Ce- 
phissis, which is bordered by the valley of Acre- 
phium, and seems to have been sometimes known 
to the ancients by the name of the lake Acreephis. 
The causeway connected the foot of Mount Phiciwm 
to that of Mount Ptowm, and although defective in 
many places, would still with a little repair be 
carriageable all the way : its length was about two 
miles. A similar paved road may be traced near the 
island of Athamas, leading from the bridge of the 
Cephissus, towards Topélia, but it is not in such 
good preservation as the former. The solid con- 
struction of these causeways leaves little doubt that 
they are works of the ancients, and which seem to 


> Kal more τὸν τρικάρανον Πτώου κευθμῶνα κατέσχεθε. 


Ap. Strab. p. 418. 


ah aha 
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have been kept in repair, even during the Byzan- 
tine empire: the first is exactly in the direction 
of Acrephium, from Haliartus, not far from the 
former of which it joined the other causeway, 
which was in the direct road from Thebes to 
Cope. It is not impossible that these were 
the works upon which Epaminondas of Acre- 
phium is recorded in the inscription of Kardhitza 
to have expended 6000 denaria, in which case it 
would seem that Pausanias visited Acreephium 
before the repair, since he speaks only of a navi- 
gation from the plain of Athamantium to Cope. 
In fact, this will agree perfectly with the date of 
the travels of Pausanias in Greece, which did not 
extend in time beyond the earliest years of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. Continuing to coast 
the lake for eight minutes, and having passed in 
one place through deep water at the foot of the 
rocks, I arrive at a katavéthra, or small cavern, 
which is lower than the present level of the ad- 
jacent waters, and into which a slender stream 
now flows. A mile farther towards Haliartus is 
the Cape of Mount Phictum, at which the cause- 
way leading to the foot of Mount Ptowm begins. 
All this part of the lake produces abundantly a 
rush, of which mats are made at Kardhitza and 
other villages near the lake. It has a soft round 
stem, and.is called Papyri, the name by which 
the same plant is known at loannina, where it is 
equally used for making mats. Many other kinds 
of reeds and rushes are observable in the lake, but 
their tops only are now visible above the water. 
Neither here nor in any other part of Greece have 
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I seen the triangular Cyperus Papyrus, of which 
the paper used by the Egyptians and Greeks was 
made. 

Strabo remarks that the whole lake, called in 
his time Copais, but which Pindar named Ce- 
phissis, had anciently separate denominations, 
derived from the adjacent cities. The Haliartian 
marsh is the more distinguishable from those of 
Orchomenus, Acreephium, and Cope, because the 
latter are formed from the superfluous waters of 
the Melas, Cephissus, Probatia, Phalarus, and 
Curalius, whereas the marsh of Haliartus is caused 
by the rivers which descend into the basin near 
that site, and which appear never to unite with 
the Cephissus, but to have an exit through Mount 
Phicwm by katavothra; possibly that which | 
visited is not the only one. In summer the course 
of the streams may be more apparent in every 
part of the Cephissic basin, so that in the space 
which is now a continued inundation, distinguish- 
able only by a greater depth of water in some 
places, there may be several separate portions of 
water divided from each other by firm land, ex- 
plaining the several denominations of Acrephis, 
Copais, Haliartia. At present it is not even pos- 
sible to say decidedly where the stream which 
flows into the katavothra of Mount Phiciwm origi- 
nates, but most probably it is formed from the 
junction of some, if not all, the rivulets anciently 
called Permessus, Lophis, Oplites, Ocalea, and 
perhaps also Tilphossa. 

Having returned along the margin of the lake 
to the plain of Acrephium, I follow the southern 
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side of that plain, not far from the foot of the 
mountain, where some foundations of masonry are 
observable lying in the direction of the route, as 
well as some others at right angles to the former, 
at a point which is half way between the lake and 
a small ridge which separates this plain from that 
which borders the lake of Sénzina. ‘They appear to 
be the remains of some works intended to defend 
the upper part of the plain from those encroachments 
of the lake of Acrephium which now prevent all the 
lower part of it from being cultivated. The founda- 
tions have not much appearance of Hellenic work, 
but there are traces of a canal to the northward of 
them which seem to be of those times: here also 
is a line of wells, or shafts, some m the bed, and 
some in the direction of the canal, similar to those 
which are above the subterraneous channel of the 
Cephissus. 1 say the direction, because the hollow 
and mounds of excavated earth on either side, by 
which the former existence of a canal may be 
presumed, have been in some places obliterated 
by the plough, or have disappeared by the effects 
of alluvion in the parts where the ground is most 
marshy. The canal however is easily traced to 
the ridge at the end of the plain, which it seems 
to have entered between two ranges of rock, which 
my guide of Kardhitza calls the Vrakho’. The 
position of some of the shafts is recognised only 
by small hollows and surrounding mounds, at equal 
distances ; but two or three of them are still open, 
and, like those of the subterraneous channel of 
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the Cephissus, are rectangular excavations in the 
rock,—not square, however, like them, but ob- 
long, and having their long sides half as long 
again as those of the Cephissian wells. I observe 
that one of them widens below like an ancient 
cistern. The opening at the Vrakho makes a 
turn to the left, almost at right angles to the 
direction of the canal, and then again gradually 
to the right until it enters the plain of Sénzina, at 
about a mile from that village. My guide sup- 
posed the opening at the Vrakho to be artificial, 
but though the sides are uniform, and the breadth 
nearly the same as that of the canal, or 50 feet, 
there are no marks of art on the rocks, and the 
great length, as well as the general appearance of it, 
make me believe it to be natural ; though certainly 
very conveniently contrived by nature to facilitate 
the formation of a canal. The bed or bottom of 
the Vrakho is below the present level of the lake 
Copais, and a line of hollows is traceable along 
it, forming an evident continuation of those in the 
plain; but the hollows only are apparent, the 
shafts, if they exist being entirely buried. I was 
18 minutes riding, preceded by a man on foot, 
from the south-western corner of the plain where 
I entered it from the katavéthra, to the opening 
of the Vrakho near the centre of the head of 
the plain. Here leaving the road to Sénzina to 
the right, I continue to follow the hollow be- 
tween the rocks for 12 minutes before I enter the 
plain of Sénzina. Although the hollow is in one 
place crossed by a ridge, vestiges of the canal are 
still visible as far as the plain, where it is again 
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crossed by a ridge, and then ceases to be trace- 
able, the Vrakho at the same place falling off to 
the right, and subsiding into the plain. 

To the left of the apparent extremity of the 
canal are the foundations of a long quadrangular 
building of large squared stones, and beyond it, 
on the opposite side of a small torrent, a height 
only three minutes distant from the entrance into 
the plain, and occupying a large space in it. 
This height is situated midway between the lake 
and the foot of Mount Palea, from which it is 
separated by another torrent. On its summit are 
the remains of a quadrangular inclosure, consist- 
ing of walls flanked by towers and constructed of 
rough masonry and small stones; but among the 
foundations of which are some large hewn masses 
in the Hellenic style, showing that the ruins which 
are now called the Paledkastro occupy a Hellenic 
site. It was probably Hyle, for Homer places 
Hyle near the lake Cephissis', and Strabo de- 
scribes the Hylice as a lake in the Thebza, which 
was small compared with the Cephissis, and which 
was supplied from the latter by a subterraneous 
communication’. In adding that it was situated 
between Thebes and Anthedon, he was not so 


᾿Ορέσβιον αἰολομίτρην 
Ὅς ῥ᾽ ἐν Ὕλῃ ναίεσκε, μέγα πλούτοιο μεμηλὼς, 
Δίμνῃ κεκλιμένος Κηφισσίδι" πὰρ δέ οἱ ἄλλοι 
Ναῖον Βοιωτοὶ, μάλα πίονα δῆμον ἔχοντες. 


fl; Ἰῦν. 707. 
5 Ἡ μὲν (Κηφισσίς) ἐστι pe- ὑπονόμων πληρουμένη; κειμένη 
yarn καὶ οὐκ ἐν τῇ Θηβαΐδι: ἡ μεταξὺ Θηβῶν καὶ ’AvOnddvoc. 
δὲ (Ὑλικὴ) μικρὰ, ἐκεῖθεν δ —Strabo, p. 408. 
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correct, and seems to have confounded this lake 
with the Paralimni. Hyle appears from Homer 
to have been renowned for its manufacture of 
those Beotian shields, which became the com- 
monest type of the coins of this province, for the 
celebrated sevenfold shield of Ajax was made by 
Tichius of Hyle *. 

Below the hill of Hyle the plain suddenly changes 
its level, all to the northward bordering that side 
of the lake, being very little above the water, 
while that at the western end towards Sénzina is 
much higher. Hyle stands in a line between the 
eastern extremity of Mount Faga and the pass of 
Palea leading to Kékkino, in a line between 
Kardhitza and Thebes, and in a line also drawn 
from Haliartus through the long diameter of the 
Paralimni, or lake of Moritzi, and the pass leading 
to Anthedon. 1 mention these interlineations, be- 
cause there is no kind of geographical observation 
so convenient or infallible. 

It takes fourteen minutes to ride from the Paled- 
kastro to Sénzina, which is a small village on a rocky 
hill connected with Mount Phicitum: some higher 
ridges of the same mountain overhang the western 
extremity of the lake, where at less than a mile 
to the southward of Sénzina is the emissory of the 
subterraneous stream from the lake Cephissis. The 


1 Αἴας δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἦλθε φέρων σάκος ἠῦτε πύργον, 
9 
Χάλκεον ἑπταβόειον, 6 οἱ Τυχίος κάμε τεύχων, 


li 
Σκυτοτόμων oy’ ἄριστος, Ὕλῃ ἔνι οἰκία ναίων. 


Ὅς οἱ ἐποίησεν σάκος αἰόλον ἑπταβόειον 
Ταύρων ζατρεφέων, ἐπὶ & ὄγδοον ἤλασε χαλκόν. 
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direct distance from the katavothra is about two 
miles, occupied entirely by a rocky ridge, advancing 
northward from the summit of Mount Phicium, 
and throwing out a branch to the south-east, which 
for some distance beyond the emissory continues 
to border the lake, and then becomes a low ridge, 
separating it from the inundation of Purnariy in 
the Teneric plain. Further on, towards Thebes, 
the shore again becomes steep and rocky. The 
lake is named Livadhi, or lake of Sénzina. It 
abounds with fish, is now covered with wild ducks, 
and appears to be deep, as might be presumed 
from the boldness of the greater part of its shores. 
Its depth, abruptness of margin, and inferiority 
to the Cephissic basin, indicated by the subter- 
raneous river flowing into it from the Halar- 
tian marsh, may serve to explain the intention 
of the ancient canal in the plain of Acrephium. 
Such a canal might obviously have been useful 
in draining the marshes near Acrephium and 
Haliartus, with very litle risk of injury to the 
lands bordering on the Hylice, the shore of this 
Jake being exposed to inundation only in the 
lower part of the plain to the eastward of Sénzina, 
where it might be protected by means of an embank- 
ment of no great extent. Nature, indeed, seems to 
have shown the expediency of making this deep 
and rocky basin a recipient of superfluous waters, by 
directing into it a stream through Mount Phicium, 
and the construction of the ground between the 
lake Hylice and the shore of the Cephissis near 
Acrephium, gives great facility to the undertak- 
ing. It is to such peculiarities in the geological 
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construction of this country, that the creation and 
development of Greek ingenuity may, in great 
measure, be attributed. As there are few more 
powerful stimulants to national industry, and to the 
exertion which leads to wealth and power, than 
lands subject to inundation, such lands in general 
bemg, when relieved from that inconvenience, the 
most fertile and productive of any, so there is no 
country more abounding in these motives to dili- 
gence and invention than Greece. From its in- 
tersecting mountains, incased valleys, and marshy 
levels, from the peculiarities of its maritime forma- 
tion, and the wonderful extent of its sea-coast, 
ultimately proceeded all the features of the national 
character, and the effect of which has been to 
render the study of their history, arts, and litera- 
ture, curious and instructive beyond that of all 
other nations. Even now the same causes seem 
to operate in rendering the Greeks, degraded as 
they are, industrious beyond any other people 
living in the same southern latitude. 

If the canal of Acreephium was intended for the 
purpose of draining the Cephissis into the Hylice, 
it may have formed a part of the works of Crates, 
undertaken by order of Alexander the Great; and 
as there is reason to doubt whether it was ever 
finished, this would agree with the fact, that Crates 
was obliged to desist from his operations in conse- 
quence of the intestine quarrels of the Beeotians. 
When the Thebans were restored to their city and 
recovered their authority, they might not be very 
willing to promote a work which would benefit the 
people of Acreephium at the expense of their own 
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dependent district of Hyle, however slightly it 
mnight injure the latter, and notwithstanding that 
many of the Thebans had been indebted to the 
hospitality of Acreephium, after the destruction of 
Thebes by Alexander’. Soon afterwards the wars, 
of which Greece became the field and victim, with 
the generally increasing poverty of the country, 
were causes sufficient to prevent the undertaking 
from ever being renewed. 

At 3 p.m. quitting Sénzina for Thebes, we de- 
scend into the lower plain on the northern side of 
the lake, and at 3.11, leaving a tower standing on 
a rocky promontory in the lake, half a mile on the 
right, cross the lowest part of the plain, where a 
winter rema from Mount Palea inundates all the 
level ground as it meets the water of the lake, 
which is now gradually rising : at 3.25, at the end 
of the plain, we mount a rocky height, and at 3.40 
descend into a little hollow on the side of a small 
bay, where on the opposite shore there is an open- 
ing in the rocky encasement of the lake, exactly in 
a line with Thebes. This opening is called the 
rema of the Kanavri’, because through it the small 
river called Kanavri, or Kanavari, which rises near 
Erimékastro, and which I crossed in approaching 
Thebes from Livadhia, here enters the lake. We 
now pass over another rocky height, the continuation 
of that which we passed on the road to Kokkino, on 
the evening of the 24th, and descend upon another 
bay of the lake, from whence there is a passage of 
only a quarter of an hour over a ridge on the left, 


1 Pausan. Beeot. c. 23. - 
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into the plain at the head of the lake Paralimni. 
At 3.57, having arrived at the end of the second 
bay, we find the water at the foot: of the rocks so 
deep, that we are obliged to return: from the head 
of this bay the ground rises gradually, and I ob- 
serve ancient walls stretching across the valley, and 
along the slope of the hill tothe right. At 4.4 we 
ascend from the head of the bay, and at 4.13 de- 
scend a little, with the village of Moritzi! directly 
before us. The superiority of the level of the plain 
of Moritzi above the lake Livadhi, is here very 
apparent. 

We now turn to the right, and at 4.22 arrive 
upon the extreme bay of the Livadhi, where a small 
rema, coming from the direction of Moritzi, flows 
into it. We then ascend ten minutes, and arrive 
in the plain of Moritzi, which, although it is not 
separated from that of Thebes by any marked 
ridge, is distinguishable from it by its superior 
level, and is intersected with low rocky heights or 
cultivated inequalities of ground, whereas the plain 
of Thebes is a dead flat. The soil of both seems 
equally good. Our road continues along the foot 
of the stony heights which border the lake Li- 
vadhi, passes some Hellenic foundations at 4.48, 
and at 4.50 enters the plain of Thebes, after a 
descent of several minutes. The road from Moritzi 
to Thebes, which we here join, enters the plain by 
an opening in the same bank, which we descended. 
This opening has an artificial appearance, and as 


* Properly perhaps Μαυρίκιος, which was a common name 
among the lower Greeks. 
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the superfluous waters of the plain of Thebes flow 
through it occasionally after heavy rains, it would 
seem to have been a work of the ancient Thebans, 
to drain their plain into the Livadhi, probably by 
means of the torrent of Moritzi. 

At 5 we arrive in a line with the south-eastern 
extremity of the hills which border that lake, where 
they approach nearest to Thebes, and having crossed 
the plain, pass a little below the town through a few 
ruinous plantations of mulberries and figs, which 
are irrigated in summer, as well as some cotton 
grounds near them, by the superfluous waters of 
the Theban sources, and at 5.46 we arrive at the 
eastern tower of the castle. Though there has 
been no great quantity of rain, the plain of Thebes 
is already well moistened. The soil is a light rich 
mould, like that of the Thessalian plains, and it 
often happens here; as in Thessaly, that the har- 
vest is abundant when there is a dearth from the 
want of rain in other parts of Greece. The angle 
of the plain at. the foot of Mount Phicwm, which 
is separated only by a low rocky ridge from the lake 
Hylice, is now inundated to a great extent, as it 
usually is in the winter. In summer it produces 
good crops of kalambékki. Pausanias leaves no 
doubt of its being the extremity of the Teneric 
plain, having clearly described that plain as situ- 
ated near the mountain of the Sphinx, and to the 
right of the temple of the Cabeiri, which stood at a 
distance of fifty stades from Thespiew, and about 
forty from Thebes’. Strabo adds, that the Teneric 


1 Pausan. Boeot. c. 25, 26. 
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plain was not far from Onchestus'; whence he 
seems to have included under the denomination of 
Teneric, the plain at the foot of Mount Faga, on 
the south, where there is now an inundation as 
well as on the eastern side of that mountain. But 
his words are not to be taken rigorously, for his ob- 
servation that Mount Ptoum rose above the Teneric 
plain, is obviously that of a person not well ac- 
quainted with the places: Phicium, or the moun- 
tain of the Sphinx, being totally separated from 
Mount Ptoum by the plains of Hyle and Acre- 
phium. In the Teneric plain stood a large temple 
of Hercules, surnamed Hippodetus, because he 
bound the chariot-horses of the Orchomenii, when 
they had advanced into this plain in their war 
with the Thebans’. 

1 am not aware that there is any allusion 
to the lake Paralimni in history. Possibly the 
name is ancient. It is a shallow stagnum, more 
resembling the inundations of the Teneric plain 
than the deep encased basin of the Livadhi, and in 
summer it is sometimes reduced to small dimen- 
sions. The ancient city, of which there are 
vestiges at its southern extremity, would seem 
from Strabo to have been either Schcenus, or 
Peteon, for he places both these towns near 
the road from Thebes to Anthedon, which is 
exactly the situation of -those ruins. In regard 
to Peteon, however, he contradicts himself, by 
attributing it at the same time to the Haliar- 


* Strabo, p. 413. ? Pausan, Βαοί. c. 26. 
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tia’; and it may be observed, in favour of Schee- 
nus, that the ruins in question are very nearly at 
the distance of fifty stades from Thebes, stated by 
the geographer. On the other hand, he gives us 
to understand that there was a river flowing through 
the district of Schcenus, and that both the river 
and the district still preserved that name’. Ni- 
cander also attests the existence of a river Sche- 
nus*, whereas there is no river near the Para- 
limni. One cannot but suspect, therefore, that 
the Kanavari, which is in fact the only running 
stream in this part of Boeotia, except the two rivu- 
lets of Thebes, was the ancient Schcenus, and that 
the town of that name stood on its bank,—notwith- 
standing the objections that no part of this river is 
so far as fifty stades from Thebes, or in the route 
from Thebes to Anthedon, and that Nicander 
makes his river Schcenus flow to the lake Copais. 
The last objection, however, is the less important, 
as the same poet assigns a similar termination to 
the Cnopus, which, according to his scholiast, was 
the same as the Ismenus; so that it is very pos- 
sible that in both instances he confounded the 
Copais with one of the other lakes. As to the 
ruins on the shore of the Paralimni, they are per- 


1 Πετεὼν δ᾽ ἐστὶ κώμη τῆς Θηβαϊκῆς κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν τὴν ἐπὶ 
Θηβαΐδος ἐγγὺς τῆς ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αν- ᾿Ανθηδόνος, διέχουσα Θηβῶν 
θηδόνα ὁδῦ . «ww -« . ὅσον πεντήκοντα σταδίους" ῥεῖ 

Πετεὼν δὲ τῆς ᾿Αλιαρ- δὲ καὶ ποταμὸς dv αὐτῆς Σχοι- 
τίας καὶ Μεδεὼν καὶ ᾽Ωκαλέα. vovc.—Strabo, p. 408. 
—Strabo, p. 410. * Nicand. Theriac. v. 887. 
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haps those of Eleon, the name being well suited 
to a position on the borders of such a lake, and 
the arrangement of the towns in the Catalogue 
giving some reason for presuming that Eleon was 
not far from Hyle '. 


* Vide supra, p. 305, note 2. 
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From Thebes to Kokhla—Poinie—River Asopus— Platea— 
Fountain Vergutiani—Kriaktki— Hysie—Bubtka—Katzila, 
Erythre—Scolus—E teonus—Fountain Gargaphia—Platani 
Monument of Mardonius—Ancient roads from Platea to 
Athens and Megara—Fountain of Diana and rock of Acte@on 
—Sphragidium—On the Battle of Plataa—Heroum of Andro- 
crates—Argiopius— The Island—Siege of Platzea in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War—Re-establishment of the walls under Cassan- 
der—Hereum, old and new—Description of Plateea by Pau- 
sanias— Gate of Eleuthere. 


Dec. 29.—From Thebes to Platea.—Kokhla, a 
small village, situated near the ruins of Platea, to 
the south-west, is about eight miles from Thiva, by 
the road, but the nearest walls of the two ancient 
cities were not more than six miles and a half apart, 
and the direct distance was little more than five 
geographical miles. At half an hour from Thiva 
the road to Livadhéstra branches off to the right ; 
a little beyond this place stood Potme, if we may 
rely upon the imperfect text of Pausanias, from 
which it appears that Potniee occurred on the road 
from Thebes to Platea, at a distance of ten stades 
from the gate Electre in proceeding towards the 
x2 
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Asopus'. He seems to add that it stood ‘upon a river, 
which there is some difficulty im understanding; as 
the Asopus issthezonly brook between Platea and 
Thebes, and could not have been the river intended, 
as its distance was:moresthan twice ten stades:from 
Thebes. The:descent frony the LFheban ridge to the 
Asopus is almost imperceptible; as farias a small 
branch of that river, which flows from the Thespias 
along a valley between the heights of Parapinghi? 
to the. southward, and, those of Khalki and Balitza ὅ, 
which. last, village we leave a mile\on the right. 
The valley below it, which:in;summer when’ I Jast 
saw it 85. ἃ dry,andcultivated- plain, without 
even.a brook in. it,-is now an extensive inundation. 
Having passed between Platani:and Pyrgo, each 
situated on a height, at-half a,mile from the-road, 
we cross, in twenty-seven minutes from the Thespian 
branch of the Asopus, the eastern branch of the Oéroe; 
in three minutes.more a smaller branch of, the same 
river, which, like the former,,is dry, and in another 
minute the third, or.principal | branch of the Oéroe, 
which originates in, the.fountain,called, Vergutiani, 
and now contains water, but; without any;current; 
six minutes beyond it, occurs a fourth branch, small 
and without water, and, which, rising between the 

Vergutiani and Kokhla, follows.a, hollow just, be- 
low, the eastern walls οἱ Platea.,,.; The, part, of. the 


᾿. Διαβεβηκότι δὲ ἤδη τὸν ποταμῷ; τῷ mapa) (qu. Tapap- 


᾿Ασωπὸν καὶ τῆς πόλξως δέκα © ῥέοντι) rac lorvddac θεὰς ὀνο- 
μάλιστα ἀφεστηκότι σταδίους, pdCovoty.—Pausan. Beot.¢. 8. 
[Tor Oy ἐστὺ ἐρείπια! Καὶ ἐν ave 9 Maparobyyu ι 
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plain intersected by these water-courses is a fertile 
level, now for the most part covered with corn just 
above ground. It is not so marshy as the plain of 
Thebes. 

Six minutes beyond the brook last mentioned, 
are the north-western walls of Platea. The ma- 
sonry in general, both of the Acropolis and of the 
town, has the appearance of not being so old as the 
time of the battle. The greater part is of the fourth 
order, but mixed with portions of a less regular 
kind, and with some pieces of polygonal masonry. 
The Acropolis, if an interior inclosure can be so 
called, which is not on the highest part of the site, 
is constructed in part of stones which have evi- 
dently been taken from earlier buildings. The 
towers of this citadel are so formed as to present 
flanks to the inner as well as to the outer face 
of the intermediate walls, whereas the town walls 
have towers like those of the Turks, open to the in- 
terior. Above the southern wall of the city are 
foundations of a third inclosure, which is evidently 
more ancient than the rest, and is probably the 
only part as old as the Persian war, when it may 
have been the Acropolis of the Platea of that age. 
It surrounds a rocky height, and terminates to the 
south in an acute angle, which is only separated 
by a level of a few yards from the foot of the great 
rocky slope of Citheron. This inclosure is in a 
situation higher than any other part of the ancient 
site, and higher than the village of Kékhla, from 
which it is five hundred yards distant to the east. 
Its walls are traceable on the eastern side along 
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the ‘torrent which 1 before-called the:fourth branch 
of the -Oéroe, nearly sas'ifar as :tleosouth-eastern 
angle of the main imelosureofsthé city) ‘Inca 
church ‘within this upper’inclosure! are! some, frag= 
ments of am inserrbed marbles 

From''the upperiangle :of the ruins) Isridesin 
twenty-three: minutes, :precededcby aiman on ‘foot; 
over the’ rocky slopevof 'Citheron ‘tothe fountain 
Vereutiani, and from thence ascend in five minutes 
to'a projecting rock) now'serving) as'a shelter for 
cattle, incthe middle of! a:naturalctheatre of rocks 
at the head‘of a verdantsslope above the fountain: 
Beyond ‘it the mountain rises‘steep and rugged to 
one of the summits, ' Having descended’ from’ the 
fountam: mto° the voad: which leads: from: Kokhla 
eastward°to the villages along the mountaimside, J 
cross the branch ‘ofthe! Oéroe, which,\coniing from 
Thebes) 1 calledothe first and ceight minutes: far 
thera’ hollow, ‘the waters: of which formoa branch 
of ‘the ‘Asopus ;its upper’ extremityidseveryi near 
the ‘sources of the easternmost’ branchiof the! Oéroe. 
Here, therefore, is exactly the partitiomof ithe 
Waters flowing on one side'to the sea-of ‘Huboa, on 
the’ other. to' the CorinthiacnGulf. | | 

The principal sources ofthe Asopus τοι αὐ a\spot 
just under’the village of Kriakuki}iwhere ἄγ το 
trees}'a well, and severabsprings.:: Though: these 
sources ‘Hire plentiful and permanent,  thereciswno 
water now flowing in the bed of the river below 
them,’ ‘Having proceeded from ‘henée eastward, 
and “passed. a small torrents flowing to. the 
same brawch of the, Asopus, which, may, be called 
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the mdinistream; I-cross;:at.4.48, the road. from 
Thebes to, Mégara by Petrogheraki. The Asopus, 
which from Kriakiki;to this place had a, course 
nearly parallel:to: my route, now-turns towards the 
plain, still continuing to receive some torrents from 
the mountain.» A‘ littlesbeyond) the great road | 
observe, onthe foot of the mountain, ἃ great quan- 
tity’ of loose istones in the fields, together with some 
traces of ancient walls,:and:the mouth. οἵ ἃ well or 
cisterns of Hellenic, construction, now filled up. 
The situation agreesiexactly with) that of Hyse, 
where, insthe time of Pausanias, there remained 
an unfinished temple» of: Apollo, and a) sacred 
well}. ‘Ato5: we» pass afountain, at, the foot, of 
Citheron, surrounded with large blocks like that 
of Vergutidnio:: At\:5.3 eross.a! hollow descending 
to the :Asopus, sand at\ 5:11) arrive at Bubtka?, 
situated: under the | steep- slope jof, the, mountain, 
on the western side, of) ἃ ravine in which | another 
torrent descends to: unite its waters. with, the, rivu- 
letsof ) Kriakiikt,:justiabove the union of the-latter 
with ithe::Asopus. 

Dee}:30.+-On the summit above, Bubtka, are 
the ruins of a village named Alexdpulo,, where a 
smalk charchw still, remains»; after, visiting, this 
place I cross; the ‘ravine to Katzfila,,; which, like 
Bubdika:and many other:small, villages an-.the 
Parasopia\; arevLiaméts or Timars,’,| belonging, to 


1 Pausan. Boeot, 6. 2, the same kind-of feudal tenure 
? Μπουμπούκα, under, the Byzantine Greeks. 
3 The Turks have borrowed  Ziamét is a Turkish word, and 
this Word’ from the Greek ἐιμάϑ \\ differs ‘only from Timar m/con- 
oov, which was the name of taining a larger portion of land. 
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Turks \of/’Egripo!| These farms, commonly called 
Spahiliks iin‘ Greece, consist, |in general; of :a:/few 
huts\forming»a quadrangle! ! They are usually 
estimated by! the aumberiyof\ zevgarias of oxen 
which: they) employ; «four coxen:! being | reckoned 
ἴοι τα zevgari. 2Bubuakd and Katzila have, each 
ten ‘housesy with ἴα spyrgo for! the \Spahiv;i few oof 
them are soslarge, iandosomeiof)them:havé only 
three ‘orfour houses. 

At:Katziila observing a:circularinelosure of loose 
stones, having two nicelyosquared ancient blocks 
within it, one im the centre of the circle, the:other 
near the circumference, and: inquiring sthe:use of 
this structure, Jind that:it!is called a church; and 
that the stoné ‘near the circumference 615 the altar. 
It. is common among” the: Greeks! when! they are 
unable to rebuild or repair their-ruined churchés; to 
preserve the vestiges iof them ‘as sacred relics) and 
occasionally to’ perform) mass:inothem, or at-least 
to repeatia prayer and to:burn incense on the altar) 
which is often-nothing more)than acwrought block 
of stone from some ancient:tuim: but: Ldave never 
beforeo seen: sucha omiére symbol /ofaschurch -as 
this,: the diametersof the: cirelé: being! ionly eight 
feet. The part of Citheron. above! Katzila: onthe 
nght:is motivery:-high; and:there) is verdure among 
the rocks,’ where goatsiand sheep are fedio/The 
situation is called Gdvnitza, and upon it are 
the, remains of,a,ruined village named Paleé Ghé- 
lisst*. pon og . 

To the eastward of Katztla‘on the foot of! the 


' Καύγιτζα or Γκαύνιτζα, Τέλισσι. 
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rocks, are some foundations of Hellenic walls, to- 
gether with achurch, containing a Dorie: column 
aiid its eapital:! | These: remains are: sufficient to 
mark the site of Hrythre; its position as) wellias 
that) of» Hysia,! having tbeen : exactly: described ‘by 
Herodotus, Thucydides; Euripides, Strabo, and 
Pausanias’”.; That the eastern of the:two positions 
was Erythre> and the: western Hysia,: might be 
presumed from Pausanias, who; entering Beeotia 
from Attica; remarks that the ruins) of ‘Hysize and 
Erythre were a-little-on the right of the road, 
naming Hysive first; and:who adds: that) they were 
both in the Plateis, and on Mount Citheron. But 
Herodotus leaves no doubt: on this question, by 
informing -usothat) the camp ‘of ‘Mardonius ex- 
tended: along the! Asopus fromthe Erythreea: be- 
yond Hysive as far:as:the land of Platea, and that 
the: Greeks who:vhad ‘been encamped sat Erythree 
opposite to Mardonius;:moved by Hysie into the 
Plateis?, «Erythre appears to have attained’ to 
great population im very early times, for Erythre 
in Ionia’ was said (οἱ παν been its:colony®. °° With 
the increasesof A théns;and: Thebes it:was»probably 
reduced, like:all the surrounding places, to’ com- 
parative insignificance. 

From Erythre the road ‘continues eastward along 
the! foot.of the rocks, atthe shead‘of'a long slope 


τ Herodot. 1. 5; ὃ. 74.—E 6, 2. erodot: Ἷ. 9, 0. 15, 25. 
ce. 108.—1. 9, ce 15,25. Thu- * Strabo, p. 404. 
eydi 1: 8, e 24. oEurip, Bacch. 
v.478. Strabo, p. 404. Pausan. 
Beeot. c. 2. 
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whichvtalls tothe Asopus; crossing osome! tributary 
torrents, until attheend-of\twoumiles:from Bubika 
itiarrivesvat ἃ projecting point iof Mount Citheron, 
which; though: 1) does; netoadvance) much: beyond 
thegeneral line; 15 very conspicivous from almost 
every part ‘of the! Plates and “adjacent. country; 
because the ‘entranee-of the Pass of Citheronabove 
Kriakukt, ‘retires considerably! within thatiline. \ A 
mileobeyond the:projection is Tariméri;:a.Turkish 
farm resembling: the ethers 3° a little beyond it the 
road from) Thebes) το Athens by Phyle' begins: to 
ascend the Citheronian heights This) part of the 
range is nearly parallel to the low ‘central Beeotian 
ndge of Thespie, Thebes ‘and*Zanagra, of which 
the three principal summits, all: lying south-east- 
ward of ‘Thebes,’ are now named Psilirakhiy Sullé 
and Soré. Just ‘below the’! projection-of Citheron, 
on a little rocky table-height/ overlooking the river, 
stands ἃ metokhi' dependent ‘on ai convent in the 
Lileutheris, called St. Meletius<olts position seems 
to answer exactly to that of Szolus} for: Strabo de+ 
scribes ‘Scolus’ as ‘a village of the Parasopiacbelow 
Citheron,’ ἀπ Pausanitas ‘in his deseription of the 
route from Plata to Thebesy after: observing ‘that 
the river Oéroe first oceurred, and then the Asopus, 
proceeds to/remark that 4f the! traveller, instead of 
érossing the Asopusj“were to follow that river for 
about forty stades, he would arrive at the ruins of 
Scolus,in'which'there was an’ unfinished temple 
of Ceres''and Proserpine, with their statués*half 
executed |, , 


1 Pausan. Beeot. οἱ 4. 
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Scolus having:stoodin anarrow part of the valley, 
between Cithzerdnivand) the! Asopus}swasia position 
well. adapted:toonelof those intrenchments:which the 
Thebans: erected» im several: parts of the: Dhebaa for 
its defence against-the Lacedemonians. | The sworks 
at Scolus, ‘however, were ineffectual against; Agesi- 
laus; who in his seeotids invasion inthe year, Bc. 
377, marched suddenly|upon-Scolus: bythe! way-of 
Erythre,;as soonas he had-ecrossed ‘the Cithzeron,; 
while the Thebans) were: looking: for him» towards 
Thespie ; from Scolus:he| entered the|country east- 
ward. of Thebes} and'thus,advanced\ tothe walls,of 
the city without opposition, |The, intrenchment 
of Scolus probably extended. from the miountain to 
the. Asopus.o: It) is odiffieult to | understand, what 
there was/in this situation, which, made it proverb- 
ially disagteeable?,j Strabo deseribes 10 ἃΒ᾽ τραχὺς, 
but.this word seems,applicable only, to. the \rock, on 
which it stood; the surrounding, territory being the 
best part of the Asopian valley between the districts 
of Platea-and Tanagra: : 

Eteonus,-aftetwards| called Scarphe,, was-another 
Homeric: town:of) the Parasopii, ,whose: villages; in 
the ‘time, of: Strabo; weréesall included) in othe, )go- 
vernment)of ‘Thebes; | Some geographers; Strabo 
adds;> \attributed . Etednus, ;togethen > with: )Seolus 
and: Erythrée, wtd!cthe: Platzeis:’, which, oase.we 


1, Kenoph, Hellens J, 5; Ο. 4, Rig) Σκῷλον «μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς! mer 
De. Agesil, .c..2. μήτ᾽. Aw) ExegQar,—Strabo, 

> Σκῶλος δ᾽ ἐστὲ κώμη τῆς p. £08. ἱ 
Παρασωπίας ὑπὸ τῷ Κιθαιρῶνι, * Strabo, p. 408. 


, , N ὃ 
δυσοίκητος τόπος καὶ τραχὺς ἀφ 
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have seen, is confirmed by Pausanias, at least with 
reference to Erythre. And hence we may infer, 
the Asopus in the time of the latter author having 
been the boundary between the Plateis and The- 
bea', that Eteonus was to the right of that river. 
As Erythre and Hysiz occupied the Parasopia 
westward of Scolus, Eteonus probably stood be- 
tween Scolus and the frontier of the Tanagrice, 
which latter district is naturally separated from 
the Parasopia by the approach of the Citheronian 
range to that of Sord, forming a rocky gorge 
which begins about two miles beyond Tarimari, 
and through which the Asopus finds its way into 
the plain of Zanagra. The epithet πολύκνημος ap- 
plied to Eteonus’? by Homer, would be well adapted 
to a place situated near such a defile. The Asopus 
in the ravine of Hteonus winds to the left, and 
then to the right, and at the end of two miles 
emerges in the plain of Tanagra, after crossing 
which it traverses another rocky strait in the 
branches of Mount Parnes, and enters the mari- 
time plain of Oropus. 

Having returned to Bubtka I proceed to Platani, 
passing over ploughed heights intersected by three 
branches of the Asopus, all which are nearly equal 
in size. The last has its origin in a fountain 
which | examined on my former visit, and found 
even in that dry season as well supplied with water 
as the Vergutiani. It is incased, like that source, 


e 


1 ΓΑποκρίνει δὲ καὶ νῦν ἔτι ὁ ᾿Ασωπός. ---- Pausan. Beeot. 
ἀπὸ τῆς Θηβαίων τὴν Πλαταιΐδα ce. 4. 


" Σχοῖνόν τε, Σκῶλόν τε, πολύκνημόν τ᾽ '᾿Ἑτεωνόν. 


Il. β. ν. 497.—V. et Eustath. ibid. 
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in an aartificials basin: edvered swith squareds-stones) 
of:ancient:fabricsso This d take-to be the Gargaphia: 
of Herodotus:;; Inthe wall’of aruined tower situated: 
below ithe suppdsed. 5100 ofofl ysiey: loremarked: 
several stones;which have beenemployéed in ancient 
buildings,| and the fields around jare ih nse with 

fragments: of Hellenic: pottery. | 

Just below, Platani-to,the south, are; the‘sources 

of a. water-course,, which, after; makinga; circuit) at, 
the: foot,of the, hill of Platani.follows the road, from. 
Thebes to/Kokhla-forsome distance, and;then jeins 

the Thespian, branch. of the, A sopus; just,above ἃ 

bridge .in -the | road... From, thence I..ecross; the 

branches...of: the. Oéroe .to' Vergutiani; and, return 

by.a,lower route than. that, of yesterday to the same 

point, at the southern angle of Platea from.whence 

Τ set ont yesterday. on this,little\tour, the object of, 
which has, beento, visit some, parts, of, the Plates, 

not; properly examined\on, my former, journey,., to 

ascertain the sites of Hysie,and Erythree, to trace 

the.courses. of, the, several .branches) of the Asopus 

and Oéroe, and to notice the, principal springs, of 
the Plateeis with ἃ νέον of identifying, the Ganga- 

phia., . If this, be, the.fountain, just, indicated about 

midway | between Kriakuki, and, Platani,, it, 1s .pro- 

bable, that. Vergutiani is the fountain; of Diana, 

where Actzon was. said to, have seen the Goddess 

bathing, and that the, rock. which, I have described. 
above the fountain, was that on which, Actagon was 

reported to have been in the habit of reposing when 

fatixued*with the chace.° Pausanias; after vettirning 

from Hysiz into the road leading from iG tec 
to Plataa, “describes the monument ‘of ‘Mardonius 
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as being on the right hand side of that road, and 
immediately afterwards states that there was a road 
from Megara to Plateea, on the right of which were 
the fountain of Diana and the rock of Actzon'. 
Thus it is evident that the road from Platea to 
Megara was different from that leading from Platea 
to Eleuthere ; and we find the same distinction in 
Xenophon, who states that Cleombrotus, marching 
from the Peloponnesus into Beeotia, avoided the 
Pass of Eleutherze, which was in possession of an 
Athenian force under Chabrias, and mounted by the 
road which led to Platea*. If then the road from 
Eleuthere descended by the modern Dervéni leading 
from the Isthmus to Thebes, and about Kriakiki 
turned towards Platwa, as seems to be its natural 
course, that from Megara probably descended the 
face of the mountain obliquely at a considerable 
elevation, where it would» pass very near the foun- 
tain Vergutiani. 

Immediately opposite to the southern angle of 
the walls of Platwa on the steep rocky rise of the 
mountain, which is here separated only by a nar- 
row level from the ancient site, is a cavern 30 feet 
in length, 10 wide, and 4 high. Before it there 
is a little verdant level, surrounded and overhung 
by rugged rocks. The beauty of. the spot 
would tempt one to believe it to have been the 
cavern sacred to the Nymphs of Citheron, 
called the Sphragitides, which once contained an 


* Pausan. Beeot. c. 2. όμβροτος ἀνέβαινε κατὰ τὴν ἐς 
> Καὶ τὴν μὲν ov ᾿Ἐλευθερῶῷν Πλαταιὰς o€povoay.—Xenoph. 
ὁδὸν Χαβρίας ἔχων ᾿Αθηναίων Hellen. 1, ὅ, ο. 4. 


πελταστὰς ἐφύλαττεν" ὁ δὲ Kre- 
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oracle of the Nymphs, and was noted for Nympho- 
lepsy. But the testimony of Plutarch and Pau- 
sanias is positive in placing that cavern on the 
north-western side of one of the summits, and at 
a distance of only 15 stades below it’, conse- 
quently much higher in the mountain, and having a 
different aspect. On the same summit there was 
an altar for the celebration of the lesser Dedala, 
which was a festival instituted by all the people 
of Bceotia in commemoration of their reconcilia- 
tion and alliance with Platea, after the restoration 
of Thebes and Platea, by Cassander. As there 
are two summits of Citheron equally conspicuous, 
a circumstance explaining the words pia κορυφῇ, 
in Plutarch, it is not easy to determine on which 
we ought to seek for the altar or the cavern, 
though probability seems to incline towards that 
which is nearest to Platza. 

In order to justify the ancient names in the 
plan of the Plateis, which accompanies the pre- 
sent volume, and the positions which are there 
assigned to the contending forces in the great 
military operations which terminated the Persian 
war, little more will be necessary than to describe 
succinctly the events. immediately preceding the 


a 


τὸ τῶν Σφραγιτίδων γυμ- 
φῶν ἄντρον ἐν μιᾷ κορυφῇ τοῦ 
Κιθαιρῶνός ἐστιν εἰς δυσμὰς 
ἡλίον θερινὰς τετραμμένον, ἐν 
ᾧ καὶ μαντεῖον ἦν πρότερον, ὥς 
φασι, καὶ πολλοὶ κατείχοντο τῶν 


ἐπιχωρίων ov¢ Νυμφολήπτους 


προσηγόρευον. --- Plutarch. in 
Aristid. 


ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς κορυφῆς, ἐφ᾽ ἡ τὸν 
βωμὸν ποιοῦνται, πέντε που μά- 
λιστα καὶ δέκα ὑποκαταβάντι 
σταδίους, νυμφῶν ἐστὶν ἄντρον 
Κιθαιρωνίδων Σφραγίδιον μὲν 
dvopal duevov.—Pausan. Boeot. 
ο. ὃ. 
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hattle, and the circumstances of the action itself, 
both extracted almost entirely from the contempo- 
rary historian ’. 

Xerxes had not been many days in possession 
of Athens, the chief object of his armament, when 
he was an eye-witness of the utter defeat and 
dispersion of his fleet, and found himself under 
the necessity of returning immediately to Persia. 
He was advised at the same time to leave three 
hundred thousand men in Greece ; with these Mar- 
donius undertook to complete the conquest of the 
country ; but as the approaching season was -un- 
favourable to military operations, (the battle of Sa- 
lamis having been fought in October, )it was resolved 
that Mardonius should pass the winter in Thessaly 
and Macedonia, which were much more capable of 
supplying the wants of an army than the provinces 
within Mount Eta. While Xerxes was in Thessaly 
on his retreat, Mardonius made choice of the troops 
who were to remain with him. They consisted of all 
the immortals, except their commander Hydarnes, 
who refused to be separated from the king, of the 
Persian thoracepheri, or cuirassiers, and of all the 
Medes, Sace, Bactrians, and Indians, both horse and 
foot, with a selection from the other allies. Sixty 
thousand of these men, under Artabazus, served 
as a body guard to Xerxes in his march to the 
Hellespont, where he arrived with scarcely any 
other forces, so great had been the numbers left sick 
in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Peeonia, or who had 
perished on the way from hunger, plague, and 


" Herodot. 1. 8, ὁ. 118. 126, et seq.; 1. 9, c. 1, et seq, 
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dysentery. Artabazus on his return employed the 
remainder of the winter in reducing the revolted 
cities of Pallene, and was detained no less than 
three months in the siege of Potideea, where he 
lost a considerable portion of his troops by the 
effects of a sudden inundation of the sea. 
Mardonius did not advance from Thessaly until 
he had consulted some of the oracles of Greece, 
and until he had learnt the event of an embassy 
to Athens, the object of which was to imduce 
the Athenians to make a separate peace. The 
oracular replies he considered favourable; and 
those of Thessaly and Beeotia were probably in- 
tended to be so by the priests, but Alexander, 
king of Macedonia, who was charged with his 
message to the Athenians, could make no impres- 
sion upon a people whose city and villages were 
in ruins,—whose families, having taken refuge in 
the neighbouring Peloponnesian cities, became a 
surety in their hands for the fidelity of Athens to 
the general cause, and whose government in Sa- 
lamis was beyond the reach of the Persians. So 
powerful were these motives, and so unbroken the 
public spirit of the Athenians, that when he again 
took possession of Athens, he found the people as 
determined as ever to resist his menaces and _ his 
offers. Deprived of the Persian fleet, he could not 
long remain in such an exhausted country; as soon 
as he was informed therefore by the Argives that the 
Peloponnesians were moving towards the Isthmus, 
he completed the destruction of Athens and returned 
into Beeotia, which afforded greater means of sub- 
sistence, a country better suited to the operations of 
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his cavalry, and where he was surrounded by a 
friendly or submissive people. The Beeotians had en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from marching to Athens 
and to assure him, that by bribing some of the 
leading men in the several cities, he might create 
a division among the Greeks, and at length over- 
come all those who should resist him. But Mar- 
donius, according to the historian, was determined 
to gratify his vanity by a second capture of that 
city, although now empty and in ruins, and to 
have the pleasure of communicating the event to 
Xerxes at Sardes by fire-signals at night on the 
intermediate islands of the gean’. 

If the Persian war produced some of the finest 
examples of human virtue which history affords, 
there is no period in which the Greeks have at 
the same time more strongly exhibited their cha- 
racteristic selfishness, jealousy, and the want of 
general patriotism. It was chiefly the fear of an 
alliance between the Persians and Athenians, and 
of an attack upon the Laconic shores by their 
united fleet, that induced the Lacedemonians to 
fight in company with the Athenians at Salamis. 
The same apprehensions made them diligent in 
endeavouring to counteract the efforts of Alex- 
ander, to produce a separate peace between the 
Persians and Athenians; but no sooner had their 
anxiety upon this head been relieved, than, re- 
gardless of the entreaties of the Athenians, who 
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The following stations Zia, Syra, Mykono, Nikaria, 
would be sufficient for this Samo, Mount Gallesus and 
purpose :— Mount Hymettus, Mount T'molus. 
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proposed that the Lacedeemonian army should 
unite with theirs, and fight the enemy in the 
Thriasian plain, at their entrance into Attica, they 
delayed until that province was once more over- 
run and despoiled, and were not at length pre- 
vailed upon to march until after some evasions 
and delays. Herodotus ascribes this conduct to 
the completion of the wall across the Isthmus, 
which was begun a little after the battle of Ther- 
mopyle, but was not yet finished when Alexander 
arrived at Athens on his embassy; nor were the 
Lacedemonians, according to the same historian, 
at last moved to activity, but by the conviction 
that even the fortified Isthmus would little avail 
them, if the Athenians should be under the neces- 
sity of accepting the Persian proposals. 
Mardonius, on his march from Athens towards 
Beeotia, received intelligence that 1000 Lacede- 
monians had arrived in the Megaris, upon which he 
made a retrograde movement to intercept them, and 
his cavalry overspread the Megaris’; but as soon 
as he heard that the rest of the Peloponnesian 
army had arrived at the Isthmus, he continued his 
route into Beeotia by Deceleia and Sphendalez to 
Tanagra. Here he passed a night: then took the 
direction of Scolus, entered the Theban territory, 


+ This was the most western 
point in Europe, says Hero- 
dotus, which the Persian army 
reached (ἑκαστάτω τῆς Evpwrne 
τὸ πρὸς ἡλίου δύνοντος, 1. 9, 


c. 14.) though they had been 


as far as Delphi in the preced- 
ing year ;—an instance of the 
inaccuracy of the ancient au- 
thors, as to bearings, and a 
proof of their defective geo- 


graphy. 
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and encamped along the left bank of the Asopus, 
his line extending from over-against Erythre', as 
far as the Plateis. In the midst of it he caused 
to be erected a wooden fortification, flanked with 
towers, and inclosing a square of eight stades; 
and in providing this place of refuge in case of 
disaster, was under the necessity of injuring the 
lands of the Thebans, although they were his 
friends’. The Grecian allies by whom Mardonius 
was here joined, are vaguely computed by Hero- 
dotus at 50,000. In the motives of the alliance of 
some of them we have again some curious exam- 
ples of the power of that neighbourly jealousy and 
hostility which are a part of the Greek character. 
Plateea and Thespie were inimical to Thebes, and 
therefore allied with Athens; it was chiefly from 
a hatred to Athens that Thebes became the most 
zealous supporter of the Persian cause against the 
common interests of Greece ; and the opposition of 
Sparta to the Persians made Argos favourable to 
them, though the situation of the latter was such 
as rendered it incapable of affording the Persians 
much assistance. Of all the auxiliaries, the Pho- 
cians joined Mardonius with the greatest unwilling- 
ness; the others had accompanied him to Athens, 
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παρῆκε δὲ αὐτοῦ τὸ στρα- 

/ iN ° ape > μὴ , 
τόπεδον ἀρξάμενον ἀπὸ ‘Eou- 
4 Ria , . , Α 
θρέων παρὰ Ὑσιάς" κατέτεινε Ce 

of ~ ‘ \ 

ἐς τὴν Πλαταιΐδα γῆν mapa τὸν 

\ , 
᾿Ασωπὸν ποταμὸν τεταγμένον. 


—c: 15. 
Herodotus does not here say, 


‘* over-against,” but he after- 


wards tells us that the Greeks 
at Erythre, on the roots of 
Citheron, were drawn up op- 
posite to (ἀντετάσσοντο) the 
Persians on the Asopus (ἐπὶ 
τῷ ᾿Ασωπῷ).---. 19. 


> καίπερ μηδιζόντων.---ο, 15. 
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but it was not until he returned to Thebes that the 
Phocians joined him. Out of hatred to this people 
the Thessalians had prevailed upon Xerxes in the 
preceding year to destroy all the accessible parts 
of Phocis, and had obliged the Phocians to retire 
to the heights of Mount Parnassus, from whence 
they assisted the Greek confederates by excursions 
against the Persians and their allies; but now 
their country being at the mercy of the enemy, 
and surrounded by medizing Greeks, they sent 
1000 men to the Persian camp, who, having been 
accused, as it would appear, by the Thessalians, 
either of cowardice or treachery, were not received 
until they had undergone the proof of standing 
an attack from the Persian cavalry, which seems 
from Herodotus to have been something more than 
a mere feint. 

The Lacedeemonians were joined at the Isthmus 
by the other Peloponnesians, and the sacrifices 
having been found auspicious, the army advanced 
to Eleusis. Here the appearances of the victims 
having again been favourable, they moved for- 
ward together with the Athenians, under the 
command of Aristides, who had joined them 
from Salamis, and proceeded to Erythre, where 
the position of the combined forces stretched along 
the roots of Mount Citheron, opposite to the camp 
of the Barbarians, on the Asopus. Mardonius 
perceiving that the Greeks did not descend into 
the plain, sent against them all his cavalry under 
the command of Masistius, who was esteemed the 
second man in the Persian army. The Megarenses, 
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who were in the most exposed part of the Greek 
line, finding themselves unequal to withstand the 
attack, were obliged to call for succour, when the 
only volunteers to relieve them were a body of 
300 select Athenians, under Olympiodorus, ac- 
companied by a body of archers. The latter, by 
wounding the horse of Masistius, caused the rider 
to fall, when he was slain by the Athenians. His 
followers endeavoured to recover the body, but all 
the Greek infantry moving to the assistance of 
Olympiodorus, the enemy retreated. The body 
of Masistius carried through the camp of the 
Greeks animated them with the best hopes, while 
all Boeotia re-echoed to the sound of the enemy’s 
lamentations, who in token of mourning cut off 
their beards, and the manes of the horses and 
beasts of burthen. This was the only important 
occurrence in the first position of the two armies. 
The Greeks now came to the determination of 
descending into the territory of Platea, as being 
more convenient for encamping than that of Ery- 
thre, because among other reasons it was better 
supplied with water’. In fact, the Plateis being 
situated at the foot of a high mountain, and at 
the sources of many rivulets, can never be totally 
deficient in water’. The Greeks at Erythre, 


' ra δὲ ἄλλα καὶ εὐυδρότερος. both relative and _ peculiar, 
—c. 25. which cannot but often render 
* Besides this great conve- it a desirable position for an 
nience, the position of Platza encampment. 
has other obvious advantages 
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therefore, taking up their arms, moved along the 
roots of Mount Citheron, and passed by Hysiz into 
the Plateis, having entered which they drew up in 
order according to their respective nations ', partly 
upon hills of no great height, and partly upon a 
level plain’, near the fountain Gargaphia, and the 
temenus of one of the archagete, or ancient heroes 
of Platea, named Androcrates’. As the position 
of this heroum is shown by Thucydides to have 
been on the right hand of the road from Platea 
to Thebes, about a mile distant from the city’, 
and as a part of the Greek position was in the 
plain, it is evident that the Gargaphia could not 
have been either the fountain Vergutiani, or that 
at Kriakaki. 

By ancient custom and the consent of all 
Greece, the Lacedemonians had the post of 
honour on the right, and their king Pausanias the 
command (though not, as it appears by the sequel, 
a very absolute command) of the whole army. 
After a contest between the Athenians and the 
Tegeate for the left, the Lacedamonians awarded 
to the former that second place of honour ; the Te- 
geatee took post on the left of the Lacedemonians, 
and the other nations occupied the centre. The 
entire force was 110,000, in the proportions and 
drawn upin the order from right to left stated below’. 


1 κατὰ ἔθνεα.----ο, 25. * Thucyd. l. 3, c. 24. 
¥ 
2 διὰ ὄχθων τε ovy ὑψηλῶν 5 Hoplite of Sparta 5000 ; 
x x P Ρ 
καὶ ἀπέδου χωρίου.---ο. 26. Laconia 5000; Tegea 1500 ; 


3 V. et Plutarch. in Arist. Corinth 5000; Potidza 300; 
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Their position is described by the historian as being 
ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Ασωπῴῷῴ, (on the Asopus,) and as it appears 
from the subsequent part of his narrative, that the 
Persians followed the movement of the Greeks 
along the river, there could only have been a small 
space on either bank between the hostile armies. 
The fountain Gargaphia was in the part of the 
line occupied by the Lacedemonians, or towards 
the right: the other Greeks watered from the 
Asopus until they were prevented by the Persian 
cavalry, to whom it appears that the Greeks had 
no cavalry whatever to oppose, not even an escort 
for the security of their convoys and _ reinforce- 
ments in crossing Mount Citheron. Nevertheless, 
the Persians derived little benefit from this supe- 
riority, but showed a supineness and want of enter- 
prize similar to that exhibited by the army of 
Datis, when it was opposed for ten days to a 
handful of Athenians at Marathon. It was not 
until the end of eight days that Mardonius was 
persuaded by a Theban to send a body of 
horse to the pass of Mount Citheron, called 


Orchomenus of Arcadia 600; Megara 3000; Platea 600; 
Sicyon 3000; Epidaurus 800; Athens 8000. Amount of 


Troezen 1000; Lepreum 200 ; 
Mycenz and Tiryns 400; 
Phlius 1000 ; Hermione 300 ; 
Eretria and Styris of Eubcea 
600; Chalcis of Eubcea 400; 
Ambracia 500; Leucas and 
Anactorium 800; Paleia of 
Cephallenia 200 ; Aigina 500; 


Hoplite 38,700 : light-armed 
Helots, seven to each Spartan 
35,000: other light-armed 
34,500: Thespienses 1800. 
Amount of light-armed 71,300. 
Total of the Greek army 
110,000. 
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by the Athenians the Oak-heads', and by the 
Beeotians the Three-heads’. Here they inter- 
cepted a convoy of 500 beasts of burthen, enter- 
ing the plains, and killed the greater part of both 
men and cattle. 

On the eleventh day, Mardonius, finding that 
the Greeks were daily increasing in number, re- 
solved upon attacking them on the following day, 
regardless of the advice of Artabazus, supported 
by that of the Thebans, who recommended him to 
retire to Thebes, where his provisions, which be- 
gan to fail, might be supplied; and from whence, 
protracting the war, he might, by means of the 
bullion, coin, and plate, which he possessed in 
great quantity, endeavour to gain over the leading 
Greeks to his party. The advice appears to have 
been good; for on the one hand the cavalry of 
Mardonius gave him the command of supplies, and 
the power of intercepting those of the Greeks as 
well as the means of distressing them by continual 
attacks, while, on the other hand, he had every- 
thing to fear from a close contest with an infantry 
compared with whom his own were but as light- 
armed*. It was probably in conformity with 
these opinions, that the Greek priests on the side 
of Mardonius had augured success to him, if he 
remained on the defensive, while Tisamenus, who 
accompanied the Spartans, probably from a similar 
view of the interests of his employers, promised 


* Δρυοσκεφάλαι. πρὸς γὰρ ὁπλίτας ἐόντες γυμ- 


> Τρεῖς Kepada. νῆτες ἀγῶνα ἐποιεῦντο, Cc. 63. 


Si ὅν νι a 
ἄνοπλοι δὲ ἐόντες, ὁ. 62. 
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victory to the Greeks, provided they abstained 
from crossing the Asopus, and awaited the attack. 
Mardonius, however, declared his determination 
to disregard every thing but the laws of the Per- 
sians, which enjoimed them to engage the enemy, 
and thenceforth no one dared give utterance to an 
opinion contrary to that of the man to whom 
Xerxes had delegated his absolute power. 

In the intervening night, Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, secretly visited the camp of the 
Athenians, and informed the commanders of the 
intentions of Mardonius, as well as of the ap- 
proaching failure of his provisions; upon which 
Pausanias requested the Athenians to change 
places with the Lacedzemonians, on the plea that 
the latter were unacquainted with the Persian 
mode of fighting, whereas the Athenians had suc- 
cessfully opposed that people at Marathon; for 
Mardonius had placed the Perse, as being his 
best troops, opposite to the Lacedemonians, and 
had opposed to the Athenians and to the Pla- 
tenses and Megarenses, who were next to the 
Athenians on the left, the Macedonians, Thessa- 
lians, and Beeotians. But the Beeotians, having 
quickly discovered the change, and reported it to 
Mardonius, he restored the Perse to their position 
in the left wing, and sent an insulting message 
to the Lacedemonians, who had returned to 
their original post, with a proposal for a battle 
between an equal number of Persians and 
Lacedemonians. No reply having been given to 
his challenge, he ordered an attack upon the Gre- 
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cian line by his cavalry, who not only annoyed 
extremely the hoplite by their javelins and arrows, 
but succeeded at length in obtaining possession of 
the fountain Gargaphia, and in rendering it use- 
less ; and thus the Greeks, having already been 
driven by the enemy’s cavalry from the Asopus, 
found themselves distressed for water. They 
began also to be in want of other provisions, their 
convoys being blockaded by the enemy in Cithe- 
ron, and unable to cross the mountain. The Greek 
commanders, having been assembled by Pausanias 
in the right wing, to consult upon these difficulties, 
it was resolved, that if the Persians should not 
come to action with their infantry that day, (for 
as yet the cavalry only had attacked,) the 
Greeks about midnight should retreat ito a 
plain in front of the city of Platea called the 
Island, where two branches of the river Oéroe, 
after flowing for some distance, with an interval of 
three stades between them, united, and formed one 
stream. This place was ten stades distant from Gar- 
gaphia, and from the position of the Greeks on the 
Asopus. The council also determined that half the 
army should be detached from the Island during 
the same night to Mount Citheron, to open the 
passage for the camp followers ' who had been sent 
to the Peloponnesus for provisions. During the re- 
mainder of the day, however, the Greeks continued 
to suffer so much from the enemy’s cavalry, that 
when the movement took place at night, none but 
the Lacedeemonians and Tegeate on the right, and 
the Athenians on the left, continued resolute in the 


1 
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intention of marching into the island ; the Greeks 
of the center, who perhaps with reason suspected 
that they should not long be secure from the 
hostile cavalry in the island, retreating as far asa 
temple of Juno, which was twenty stades distant 
from Gargaphia, near the city of Plateaa. The 
Athenians, desirous of ascertaining whether the 
Lacedeemonians had begun to move, sent a mes- 
senger to the right of the camp, who found Pausa- 
nias detained by an unexpected difficulty. Amom- 
pharetus, the lochagus of the Pitanatze, refused to 
disgrace Sparta, as he termed it, by retreating 
before the enemy ; and he persisted so obstinately 
in his determination, that day-light found the two 
wings of the Greek army in the position of the 
preceding day, but separated from each other by 
the whole interval left by the other Greeks, who 
were now at a distance of two or three miles in 
the rear. Pausanias, convinced that the enemy 
would soon take advantage of this state of things, 
and judging that Amompharetus would not long 
remain after his departure, retired with the main 
body of the Lacedeemonians and the Tegeatz along 
the heights and the base of Mount Cithzron!, 
thereby avoiding the enemy’s cavalry ; while the 
Athenians proceeded through the plain, in the 
direction of Plateea,. At the end of ten stades Pau- 
sanias halted on the bank of the Moloeis, at a 
place called Argiopius, where stood a temple of 
Ceres Eleusinia, and was joined there by Amom- 
pharetus. 


1 ~ ᾽ > ! ~ ες 7 ~ 4 ~ 
τῶν τε ὄχθων ἀντείχοντο καὶ τῆς ὑπωρείης τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος.--- 
6. ὅδ. 
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The Persian cavalry meantime, on perceiving 
that the Greeks had abandoned their position, 
pursued and harassed them on every side, while 
Mardonius, recollecting the pains which the Lace- 
deemonians had taken to avoid the troops opposed 
to them on the preceding day, and supposing that 
they no longer intended to fight, crossed the Asopus 
with all his army, who advanced in the most disor- 
derly manner, shouting as if about to gain an easy 
victory, with which Mardonius himself was the more 
impressed, as the Tegeatee and Lacedzemonians only 
were visible, the Athenians in the plain being con- 
cealed by some heights, and the other Greeks being 
still more distant. 

Pausanias having dispatched a horseman to the 
Athenians to require their aid, or, if they should 
be too much pressed by the enemy, at least that of 
their archers; the Athenians began to move to 
their right, but were so much exposed to the at- 
tacks of the auxiliary Greeks on the Persian right, 
that they were unable to give the Lacedemonians 
any assistance whatever. Pausanias was obliged, 
therefore, to prepare for resisting all the efforts of 
Mardonius with the Lacedeemonians and Tegeate 
alone, amounting to 53,000, of whom little more 
than a third were hoplite. At first, the appear- 
ance of the victims was declared unfavourable, and 
the Greeks consequently remained inactive, suffer- 
ing severely from the missiles of the Persians, dis- 
charged from behind a breastwork of shields'; but 


1 φράξαντες τὰ γέῤῥα, c. 61. action on shore fought on the 
Inlike manner at Mycale,in the same day as that of Platzea, the 
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at length Pausanias, having turned his eyes towards 
the temple of Juno, and invoked the assistance of 
the goddess, which was immediately followed by 
a favourable report of the victims, the Lacedemo- 
nians advanced to the attack, though not until the 
Tegeate, who had not waited for similar auspices, 
had already set the example. The action now 
became close and general, first at the breastwork 
of shields, and afterwards at the Eleusinium in 
Argiopius. The Persians were not inferior to their 
adversaries in valour, and such was their strength 
and resolution, that many seized upon the spears 
of the Greeks with their hands and broke them in 
pieces ; but not being protected by such defensive 
armour as that of the hoplite, being unused to the 
Greek mode of fighting, and being inferior in dis- 
cipline and formation, their valour was of little 
avail’; and as they rushed forward, either singly 
or in small bodies, they were slain by the Spar- 
tans, 

Wherever Mardonius appeared, mounted upon 
a white horse, and surrounded by his select body 
of cavalry of 1000 Perse, they sustained the attack 
of the Lacedeemonians and slew many of them ; but 
when he fell by the hand of the Spartan Aéimnes- 
tus, and his body-guard was defeated, the rest 
gave way before the Spartans and fled, having 
little chance with their unarmed dresses and irre- 


Persians made a rampart of ἔσσονες ἔσαν οἱ Πέρσαι" ἄνοπλοι 
ro / ‘ a BAS εὖ 3“. \ Ν 43 f 
shields: συνεφόρησαν ra γέῤῥα δὲ ἐόντες, καὶ πρὸς ἀνεπιστή- 
ἔρκος εἶναί σφι.---Ποτοάοί. 1.9, μονες ἔσαν, καὶ οὐκ ὁμοῖοι τοῖσι 


c. 99. ἐναντίοισι σοφίην.---ο. 62. 
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gular order against men covered with armour, and 
formed into an inseparable phalanx. ‘‘ And thus,” 
adds Herodotus, ‘‘ Pausanias, the son of Cleom- 
brotus, gained the most splendid victory I have 
ever heard of.” Meantime the Athenians, with 
their comrades of Plateea and Thespie, had de- 
feated the Bceotians, had slain 300 Thebans, and 
had obliged the remainder to retreat to Thebes. 

When the Greeks at the Hereum heard that the 
battle was gained, they proceeded in a disorderly 
manner towards Argiopius. The Corinthians 
marched by the heights directly to the Eleusi- 
nium, and reached it in safety, but the Mega- 
renses and Phliasii having followed the better road 
through the plain, were attacked by the Theban 
cavalry, lost 600 men, and were pursued to 
Citheron. 

Artabazus, who had previously given orders to 
the 40,000 men whom he commanded, waited only 
to be assured of the result which he expected from 
the rashness of Mardonius, when he marched off 
from the field of battle towards Phocis, and con- 
tinuing his route to the northward with all possible 
celerity, preceded every where the news of the 
victory, and thus arrived at Byzantium, though 
not without having sustained considerable loss 
from famine, fatigue, and hostile Thracians. When 
the Perse began to retreat, great numbers of the 
army, who usually looked to them for example, fled 
without ever having been engaged and were slain 
by the Greeks, who would have effected a much 
greater slaughter had not the fugitives been pro- 
tected by the cavalry. Of the Greek auxiliaries on 

13 
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the side of the Persians, the Beeotians alone fought 
in earnest, but particularly the Thebans, three 
hundred of whose best men were slain by the 
Athenians. 

The Persians had only entered the wooden for- 
tress, mounted the towers, and made some pre- 
parations for defence, when the Lacedemonians 
arrived. But these being unskilled in the attack of 
fortified places, made little progress until they had 
the assistance of the Athenians. After a long and 
obstinate contest, a part of the wall was thrown 
down, and the Tegeate had the honour of being 
the first to enter. The barbarians then made no 
further effort, but allowed themselves to be killed 
without resistance. Out of the original 300,000 
there escaped, besides the 40,000 of Artabazus, 
not more than 3000, who were said to have been 
slain in their passage through Macedonia, by order 
of Perdiccas the son of oe Alexander’. 

The spoil which fell to the share of the con- 
querors was immense. Besides the rich tents and 
their furniture, the clothing and arms of the slain, 
there was a profusion of utensils of gold and silver, 
as well as of the precious metals both in coin and 
bullion : so numerous in particular were the gold 
Darics, that they became for a long period after- 
wards one of the current coins of Greece, and are 
still often found in this country. From the tenth 
of the spoil, dedicated to the gods, were formed 
the golden tripod of Delphi, supported by three 


* Demosth. Orat. περὶ συντάξεως, p. 167. In Aristocr. p. 687. 
Reiske. 
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twisted serpents of brass', a brazen Jupiter fifteen 
feet in height at Olympia, and a brazen Neptune 
ten feet high at the Isthmus. Some presents were 
made, beyond their share, to those who distin- 
guished themselves *. The remainder was divided 
among the conquerors. ΤῸ Pausanias was assigned 
a tenth of every thing: women, horses, camels, 
gold and silver. The Tegeate, who were the first to 
enter the tent of Mardonius, carried off the brazen 
manger of his horses, and placed it in the temple of 
Minerva Alea, at Tegea; the Athenians obtained 
his silver-footed chair, and his scimetar, valued at 
300 darics, which they dedicated in the temple of 
Minerva Polias in the Acropolis*. On the side 
of the Greeks there fell only ninety-one Lacede- 
monians, sixteen Tegeate, and fifty-two Athenians. 
As Herodotus particularly specifies, that these La- 
cedemonians were Spartans, it appears that the 
numbers indicate the loss of the hoplite only, and 
that he has omitted to notice, or was not informed, 
how many of the light-armed fell. 

It is scarcely worth while to advert to the par- 
ticulars in which the other ancient authors, who 
have related this great event, differ from Herodo- 
tus: Diodorus and Plutarch lived so long after- 
wards that they cannot have much weight against 


* Supposed with great reason 
to be that of which a part of the 
brass support remained, not 
many years ago, and perhaps 
still remains in the Hippodrome 
of Constantinople. 

2 Herodotus believed so, but 
could not learn any particulars 
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of these gifts :—éea μέν νυν 
ἐξαίρετα τοῖσι ἀριστεύσασι av- 
τέων ἐν Πλαταιῇῆσι ἐδόθη, οὐ 
λέγεται πρὸς οὐδαμῶν, δοκέω δ᾽ 
ἔγωγε καὶ τούτοισι δοθῆναι..---- 
δι δ. 

* Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 
741. Pausan. Attic. c. 27. 
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the testimony of the contemporary historian ; the 
former, however, does not deviate from it in any 
important point, and the contradictions of the latter 
are undeserving of much respect, as being those 
of a Beeotian angry with Herodotus for having 
spoken freely of the disgraceful conduct of his 
conntrymen, and thinking no mode of exculpation 
so effectual as that of throwing general discredit 
upon the historian’s accuracy. But impartiality 
and an anxiety for the truth are conspicuous in the 
narrative of Herodotus. Although he was by no 
means an admirer of the Lacedemonians, and ac- 
cuses them of habitual deceit and perfidy, both his 
facts and his sentiments give the chief glory of 
the day to the 10,000 Lacedemonians and their 
comrades the Tegeate, nor could the admirable 
conduct of Pausanias have received so fine a pane- 
gyric from the most laboured oratory, as it has from 
the simple language of the historian. 

It has been doubted by some travellers who have 
visited the Platewis, whether so great a number of 
men as Herodotus has mentioned, could have ma- 
neeuvred and fought on so small a field, and hence 
they have suspected some error or exaggeration 
on the part of the historian. It certainly appears 
possible, on considering how reluctantly some of 
the Greeks advanced into Beeotia, how ill others 
behaved in the field, and that the reinforcements 
were continuing to arrive at the Greek camp up to 
the very eve of the battle, that the amount of the 
several contingents stated by Herodotus, may rather 
have been that which each city engaged to send, 
than those actually present, and that in many in- 
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stances there may have been deficiencies. As to the 
light troops, more than half of whom were com- 
posed of Helotes, attending upon the Spartans in 
the proportion of seven to one, we are too little 
acquainted with the details of Spartan discipline 
to know whether there was any accurate muster of 
this force, or whether their attendance depended 
upon the individual Spartans whom they served, 
for upon this must have greatly depended their 
complement in the field: whether complete or not, 
it appears, at least, that they were in little estima- 
tion as light troops', the Lacedemonians having 
been urgent in requesting the assistance of the 
Athenian bowmen at Argiopius. Similar suspi- 
cions may attach to the numbers of the light- 
armed of the Greek centre. As to the most efh- 
cient part of the army, however, the Lacedemo- 
nian and Athenian hoplite, and those who fought 
with them, they fully amounted, as there is every 
reason to believe, to the numbers stated by Hero- 
dotus, so that it cannot be supposed that fewer 
than 30,000 hoplite were assembled, nor less than 
double the number of light troops. For such an 
army the space was amply sufficient in each of 
the three positions which they occupied. In the 
first and second the front was about three miles in 
length, with an indefinite space in the rear. On 
the day of battle the hoplite formed three separate 
bodies, two of these had each a mile for their 
front, and there was nearly a square league of 
ground to contain all the light troops, together 


' Yet Herodotus says they παρήῤτητο ὡς ἐς πόλεμον.--- 


were trained to war: πᾶς τις 1..9, c. 29. 
Aiea 2 
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with those hoplitee who had formed the centre of 
the Greek line in their second position, and who 
in the third were in the rear near the Herzeum. 
The right, consisting of the Lacedemonians and 
Tegeate, amounted to 11,500 hoplite ; such a body 
drawn up in the space of a mile, which was about 
the extent of the position, with a breadth of three 
feet to each man!, would have had about seven in 
file, a depth which, although very small compared 
with that of the phalanx when military science was 
at its height among the Greeks’, was perhaps as 
great as was then customary. The left wing, 
composed of the Athenians and their comrades, 
amounted to about 16,000, including light armed, 
but their duty having been chiefly to resist cavalry, 
they were probably formed into a close phalanx, 
and occupied very little ground. As to the enemy’s 
force, the estimate of Herodotus has evidently no 
pretensions to accuracy, for though he conjectures 
the Greek auxiliaries to have amounted to 50,000, 
he admits that their real amount was unknown? ; 
and in reckoning the Persians at 300,000‘, he 
seems to have merely adopted the maximum of 
the army of Mardonius, as nominated by Xerxes 
ten months before, having been unwilling perhaps 
to question the accuracy of the tradition which had 
* At Marathon about the “FOLD. 1. 18,'¢. 12. 

same number of the hoplitee of ὅ τῶν δὲ "Ελλήνων τῶν Map- 
Athens and Plataa occupied, δονίου συμμάχων οἷδε μὲν 
together with their light troops, οὐδεὶς ἀριθμόν----Π ἐγοᾶοί, 1. 9, 
a front of two miles; but this ο. 82, 

was from necessity, and we are 10,82, 720. 
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weak. 
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been sanctioned by the lapse of twenty years, and 
to which the Greeks, for the sake of their own 
glory, had readily given credit. The historian has 
not hinted at any recruiting from Asia for the pur- 
pose of supplying either the ordinary waste in the 
army of Mardonius, or that diminution of 20,000, 
which he shows to have taken place in the division 
of Artabazus, in the course of its march to the 
Hellespont, and in the subsequent operations in 
Thrace. But with every allowance for such de- 
ductions, it is difficult to believe that the Persian 
army on the Asopus was not two or three times 
as numerous as that of the Greeks, independently 
-of its followers. Even on the supposition however 
that they were three to one, there was sufficient 
space for them in the Plateis, as none but the 
choicest infantry were immediately opposed to the 
Greeks, and the cavalry, as well as the light armed, 
on both sides may have been spread over a space 
of 12 or 14 square miles. Even in modern war- 
fare, in which the greater range of missiles has 
created an order of battle much less deep than 
among the ancients, examples might be found of 
fields of battle as small, in proportion to the num- 
bers, as that of Platea *. 

Another point in the narrative of Herodotus 
which may present at first sight some difficulty to 
a person who views the scene of action at Platea, 
is the word νῆσος *, there being no island, properly 


2 At Borodino 250,000 men ἰέναι" ἡ δέ ἐστι ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ασωποῦ 
fought for fifteen hours within καὶ τῆς κρήνης τῆς Ταργαφίης, 
the space of little more than ἐπ’ ἢ ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο τότε, 


a square league. δέκα σταδίους ἀπέχουσα, TPO τῆς 
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so called, in front of Platea or in any part of the 
Plateis. The place which Herodotus so accurately 
indicates as being before the city, at a distance of ten 
stades from the Asopus as well as from Gargaphia, 
is nothing more than a level meadow intersected 
by several brooks uniting into one stream. But 
this is probably all that the historian meant by 
an island. His description of it as formed by two 
streams which were separated from one another 
in Mount Citheron, and were afterwards united, is 
entirely conformable to present appearances. If 
he had intended a real island, it would not have 
been necessary for him to make any mention of the 
two branches in Mount Citheron, since the sepa- 
ration of the waters of a single stream, and their re- 
union, would have been sufficient to form the island. 
It is easy to imagine that the Plateenses may have 
distinguished this part of their plain by the name 
of Island, although it was in reality no more than 
a peninsula. The ambiguity of this passage has not 
been diminished by the translators of Herodotus ', 
who, by referring the word οἱ to νῆσος instead of to 
οὕτω ἂν εἴη ἐν ἠπεΐρῳ' σχιζό- 


, Ul > / 
των. μετακινέεσθαϊ TE ἐδόκεε 


Pm ~ ᾿ ~ \ 3 ΄ 
μενος ὃ ποταμὸς ἄνωθεν ἐκ τοῦ τότε ἐπεὰν τῆς νυκτὸς ἢ δευτέρη 


Κιθαιρῶνος ῥέει κάτω ἐς τὸ πε- φυλακὴ, ὡς ἂν μὴ ἰδοίατο οἱ 


δίον, διέχων ἀπ’ ἀλλήλων τὰ 
ἀν e/ / ; \ 
ῥέεθρα ὅσονπερ τρία στάδια καὶ 
ἔπειτα συμμίσγει ἐς τὠυτό" οὔ- 
νομα δέ οἱ ᾿᾽Ωερόη. θυγατέρα δὲ 
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ταύτην λέγουσι εἶναι ᾿Ασωποῦ 
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οἱ ἐπιχώριοι. “Ee τοῦτον δὴ τὸν 
χῶρον ἐβουλεύσαντο μεταναστῆ- 
val, ἵνα καὶ ὕδατι ἔχωσι χρᾶσ- 
θαι ἀφθόνῳ, καὶ οἱ ἱππέες σφέας 
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Πέρσαι ἐξορμεωμένους καὶ σφέας 
ἑπόμενοι ταράσσοιεν οἱ ἱππόται. 
ἀπικομένων δὲ ἐς τὸν χῶρον 
τοῦτον, τὸν δὴ ἡ ᾿Ασωπὶς ερόη 
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περισχίζεται ῥέουσα ἐκ τοῦ Ku- 
θαιρῶνος, ὑπὸ τὴν νύκτα ταύτην 
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ἐδόκεε τοὺς ἡμισέᾳς αποστέλ- 
λειν, ὅτο.----Ἡ γοαοί. 1. 9, ὁ. 51. 
* Littlebury, Larcher and 
Beloe. 
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ποταμὸς, have represented Oéroe as the name of the 
island, whereas the historian in describing the island 
as the place! which Oéroe the daughter of Asopus 
surrounds”, clearly shows Oéroe to have been the 
river. Their mistake may have partly arisen from 
the belief that the river which formed the island 
was a branch of the Asopus, a very natural suppo- 
sition for them to have made in ignorance of the 
real topography, as Herodotus no where indicates 
the contrary, and as it is greatly favoured by the 
local mythus, according to which Oéroe was the 
daughter of Asopus. We find, however, as I have 
before stated, that although the sources of the 
Asopus and Oéroe are very near to one another, 
they are not only separate rivers, but flow in oppo- 
site directions, the former to the Euboic channel, 
the latter to the Corinthiac Gulf. 

Platea, although enjoying many local advan- 
tages, was not happily situated for the repose of its 
inhabitants, who continually exposed to danger 
from their more powerful neighbours of Thebes, 
and obliged to have recourse to the aid of Athens, 
were thus dependent upon a comparatively distant 
alliance, while their enemies were only two hours’ 
march from them. Hence the extensive walls, of 
which we still see the remains, and which served 
as an occasional shelter to the whole population of 
the Plateis. The first alliance of Platea with 
Athens was in the year B.C. 519°; it was firmly 
cemented by the two Persian invasions, and by a 
community of perils and glory at Marathon and 

* χῶρον. 3. Herodot,.,..1. 6, ¢c 108. 
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Platea. These best times of Platea, ended with 
the alliance of Thebes and Sparta against Athens. 
The first act of hostility of the Thebans against 
Platea, in the Peloponnesian war, was an attempt 
to obtain possession of the place by stratagem. 
Three hundred men were admitted within the 
walls by some Plateenses of the Theban faction, 
and the design only failed by the occurrence of a 
dark and rainy night, which being accompanied by 
a sudden increase of the Asopus, prevented the 
Thebans from supporting their comrades in the 
town, 180 of whom were, in consequence, taken 
and put to death '. 

In the beginning of the third summer of the 
same war, B.C. 429, the Lacedemonians and 
Boeeotians commenced a siege of Platea, which 
lasted three years, and which has given occasion 
to Thucydides to furnish us with some curious 
particulars of the military customs of the Greeks, 
and of the state of the art of the attack and defence 
of fortified places at that remote period?. In 
the first year, the besiegers, after various devices 
which were frustrated by the garrison, were equally 
unsuccessful in an attempt to burn the city by 
throwing sulphur and pitch into it, with faggots of 
wood, which the adjacent Citheron supplied in 
abundance. Thucydides observes, that they were 
prompted to this mode of offence, by the smallness 
of the city: a remark by no means in agreement 
with the existing ruins, which are not less than two 
miles and a half in circumference, but favourable 


1 Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 2, et seq. 
* Thucyd. 1, 2. c. 75, et seq.—l. 3, c. 20. 
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to the conjecture already offered, that Plateea was 
confined at that time to the southern extremity of 
the existing remains. In almost every other part, 
the masonry is of a less ancient kind, and the ruins 
of former buildings may be detected among the 
materials, which is no more than consistent with 
the troubled history of the later Plateea, and the 
many repairs and renewals which it underwent. 
All the efforts of the allies during the first summer 
of the siege having failed, they converted it into a 
blockade, and raised a circumvallation round the 
city, consisting of two parallel walls, sixteen feet 
asunder, with a ditch on either side. Square 
towers, of the same breadth as the double wall, 
and covered with roofs, were raised at intervals of 
about seventy feet’ along the wall, and afforded a 
passage through them round the whole circumval- 
lation. Huts were built for the blockading force 
between the walls, which thus served as an en- 
trenched camp to the investing force, as well against 
the Platzeenses from within, as against the Athenians 
in the opposite direction. A detachment of Lace- 
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' This distance rests only 8616, where the battlements are 
upon a computation, founded well preserved, they are about 
upon there having been ten three feet and a half broad, and 
ἐπάλξεις, or battlements, be- the embrasures between them 
tween the towers, and conse- alittle less. Thus: 
quently eleven embrasures. In 10x 85+11 x 3=68. 
one part of the walls of Mes- 
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deemonians was left to garrison one half of the 
work, and the Bceotians had the charge of the 
other, while the main body of the respective armies 
retired to winter quarters. The Plateenses had 
sent all their women, children, and aged, to 
Athens, before the siege, and there remained 
in the city only 400 Plateenses and 80 Athe- 
nians, with 110 women to prepare their food. A 
year afterwards, or in the course of the fourth 
winter of the war, the besieged being in great dis- 
tress for provision, formed the design of forcing the 
enemy's line of blockade, and succeeded in effecting 
it: a portion of them escaladed the wall in the 
middle of a tempestuous night, and seized two ad- 
jacent towers, from whence, by the assistance of a 
false attack of the remaining garrison of the town, 
on an opposite part of the circumvallation, they 
effected their passage over the wall with the loss 
of only one man, though not without meeting with 
a vigorous opposition at the outer ditch. Foreseeing 
that the Peloponnesians would proceed to search 
for them on the road to the Dryoscephale, they 
took the road to Thebes, along which they had 
marched seven or eight stades, when perceiving 
the torches of the enemy searching for them on the 
road to Dryoscephale, they turned to the right, 
and made the best of their way to the mountains 
near Erythre and Hysie. Two hundred and 
twelve thus escaped in safety to Athens. 

In the course of the ensuing summer, the re- 
mainder of the garrison of Platea surrendered to 
the Lacedemonians, and after pleading their cause 
against the Thebans before five judges sent for this 
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purpose from Sparta, were all put to death, being 
in number 200 Plateeenses and 25 Athenians; the 
women who had remained in the city were sold for 
slaves, and the city having been given up to the 
Thebans, was razed to the ground in the ensuing 
year. The lands of the Platzis were let for ten 
years to Thebans; a building of two stories, con- 
taining numerous chambers for the reception of 
travellers, was built out of the ruins of the city 
near the temple of Juno, and a new temple was 
constructed in honour of the Goddess. 

The Plateenses had remained for forty years in 
servitude or exile, when they were restored to their 
country by the effect of the peace of Antalcidas, 
B. C. 387, but they were only thirteen years in 
possession of it when the city was again razed to 
the ground by the Thebans, and the inhabitants 
once more obliged to take shelter in Attica’. On 
this occasion, as in the first year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, the Thebans resorted to stratagem. At 
an hour when the people of Plateea were employed 
in the fields, and supposed the Thebans to be en- 
gaged in the public assembly, the latter marched 
round by Hysiz, and finding the city undefended, 
obliged those remaining within it to evacuate it by 
capitulation. After the battle of Cheroneia, Philip, 
among other modes of humiliating the Thebans, 
restored the Plateenses totheircity. Andtothisdate 
all the existing walls, except those at the southern 
extremity, may with great probability be attributed. 

If the Platea of the time of the Peloponnesian 
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war, was confined to the southern part of the ancient 
site, and the city was not then of large dimensions, 
it will follow that the table height, immediately 
overlooking the Island, was then excluded from the 
city, and this supposition seems necessary, to re- 
concile the words of Herodotus with present ap- 
pearances. On that table height probably stood 
the Hereeum, or temple of Juno before the city’, 
which, in the time of the Antonines, was within the 
walls. Thus conspicuously situated without the 
walls, and just in the rear of the position of Ar- 
giopius, it was natural for the Greek commander 
to turn his eyes towards it, and implore the assist- 
ance of the Goddess when he was suffering under 
the attacks of the Persians, without being able to 
repel them, because the appearance of the victims 
was pronounced unfavourable. After the erection 
of the new temple of Juno by the Thebans, it is 
probable that the old Hereeum was no longer re- 
paired, for Pausanias mentions only one temple of 
Juno, and by remarking that it was of great mag- 
nitude, seems to identify it with that built by the 
Thebans, and described by Thucydides as a νεὼς 
ἑκατόμπεδος λίθινος, which if we are to take the second 
word literally, would imply a building about the 
same size as the Parthenon. It contained a colossal 
upright Juno, surnamed Teleia, and at the entrance 
a Rhea presenting a stone to Cronus, both of Pentelic 
marble, and made by Praxiteles: there was also a 
Juno Nympheuomene by Callimachus. The temple 
of Minerva, surnamed Areia, was built from a share 
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of the spoils of Marathon, and contained a statue 
of the Goddess by Phidias, nearly as large as that 
which he made from the same spoils for the Athe- 
nians; but the latter was of brass, whereas that of 
Plateea was acrolithic, the face, hands and feet 
being of Pentelic marble, and the rest of gilded 
wood '. At the feet of the Goddess was the image’? 
of Arimnestus who commanded the Plateenses 
both at Marathon and Platea*. There were two 
pictures on the walls of the Pronaus, one by Po- 
lygnotus, of which the subject was Ulysses slaying 
the suitors; the other by Onatas, represented the 
first expedition of the Argives against Thebes. 
The city contained also a temple of Ceres Eleusinia‘, 
and a tomb of Leitus, the only one of the Beeotian 
chiefs who returned from Troy. Within the gate 
which led to Eleutheree was the heroum of Platea, 
daughter of Asopus, and on the outside of the same 


* Pausan. Boeot. c. 2.—Plu- δ. See also Herodot. 1. 9, 


tarch differs from Pausanias, 
by asserting that the temple of 
Minerva Areia was built at the 
expence of eighty talents, set 
apart for that purpose from the 
spoils of Plateea, not of Mara- 
thon. That he meant the same 
temple is clear, from his allusion 
to the pictures described by 
Pausanias, and which Plutarch 
observes, μέχρι νῦν εακμάζουσαι 
διαμένουσιν, so that they were 
in perfect preservation at the 
end of six centuries, 

* εἰκών, --- Pausan. Beet. 
6. 4. 


ce, 72.—Plutarch in Aristide. 

* This temple was probably 
erected after the war, and in 
consequence of the circumstan- 
ces of the battle. 
of Ceres Eleusinia at Argiopius, 


The temple 


was an old building, the exist- 
ence of which was so little 
known, that it had created a 
to the 
meaning of an oracle brought 
from Delphi by Aristides, which 
recommended the Greeks to 
fight in the plain of Ceres Eleu- 


sinia and Core, this having been 


misunderstanding as 


interpreted to mean the plain 
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gate the temple! of Jupiter Eleutherius, which in 
the time of Pausanias seems to have been reduced 
to an altar and statue: it was established after the 
victory by command of the Oracle of Delphi, and 
by a decree proposed by Aristides it was the scene 
of a quinquennial festival called the Eleutheria ’. 
Here stood also a brazen trophy for the victory 
over the Persians, tombs of the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians who fell on that occasion, inscribed 
with elegies by Simonides, and a polyandrium 


of the other Greeks ὅ. 


The position of these mo- 


numents is marked, perhaps, by a ruined church 


of Eleusis, until some of the 
elders of Platzea pointed out 
the ancient temple in the Pla- 
teis. (Plutarch. in Aristid.) 
That Plutarch should have de- 
scribed the old Eleusinium as 
having been near Hysie, as 
well as near the heroum of An- 
drocrates, is not very surprizing 
in an author who is so often in- 
accurate in his topography. It 
was indeed toward Hysize, but 
it must have been considerably 
nearer to Platzea, if Thucydides 
is correct in stating that the 
Platzeenses, when they escaped 
from their blockaded city, had 
the heroum of Androcrates on 
their right, when they had 
marched less than eight stades 
on their road to Thebes. 
: Strabo, p. 412. 
Aristide.— 


ἱερόν. 
2 Plutarch. in 


According to the biographer 
the personages worshipped by 
the Platzeenses were Jupiter, 
who after the battle was sur- 
named Eleutherius, Juno Ci- 
theeronia, Ceres Eleusinia and 
Proserpine, Pan, the Nymphs 
Sphragitides, and seven ancient 
archagetz, or heroes, of whom 
Androcrates was the chief. 

3 The Lacedzmonians, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (1. 9, c. 
85.) had three separate θῆκαι; 
the Athenians and Tegeatze 
each a tomb, and the Megaren- 
ses and Phliasii a joint sepul- 
chre, besides which there were 
seven cenotaphs of people who 
had not been engaged, and 
among them one of the Aigi- 
netze, which was not erected 
until ten years after the battle. 
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near the right bank of the torrent, on the left bank 
of which, nearly opposite to the chapel, are the 
foundations of a gate, already alluded to, in the 
eastern walls of Platea, not far from the north- 
eastern angle. .This gate is placed within a qua- 
drangular court or retirement of the walls, and 
appears to have been the principal gate of the city, 
as we may easily conceive it to have been, since it 
was conveniently situated for leading not only to 
Eleuthere and Athens, to Megara and the Isthmus, 
but also to Thebes, Chalcis and Tanagra. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BOTIA, ATTICA, MEGARIS. 


Departure from Thebes— Therapne—Scolus—Plain of Sialissi— 
Panactum— St. Meletius — Derveno-khéria — Ghyft6-kastro, 
(Enoe—Myiupoli, Eleuthere— Pass of Sarandaporo—Cephis- 
sus— Plain of Eleusis and Thria— Rheiti— Temple of Venus 
Phila —Dhafni, Temple of Apollo on Mount Peecilum—Arrival 
at Athens—Geography of the Megaris—Route from Eleusis 
to Megara—Description of Megara by Pausanias—Long Walls 

- — Nisea—Minoa— Aigosthena — Page — Erineia — Isus— 
Mount Kandili, Cerata — Mount Karydhi— the Oneia — Po- 
lichne —Tripodiscus— 4 geirusa — Geraneia — Cimolia—Sci- 
rone, rocks Scironides. 


Jan. 1, 1806.—From Thebes to St. Meletius on 
the way to Athens.—Leaving the town by the 
southern gate, which may stand nearly on the site 
of that which led from the Cadmeia into Lower 
Thebes, the aqueduct is on the right. Like the 
town walls, it exhibits many remains of antiquity, 
and stands perhaps on Roman foundations. In one 
place a sepulchral monument is inserted in the 
masonry, bearing the common device of a horse- 
man, with one of his horse’s feet raised, and rest- 
ing upon an altar. At 9.56 pass the fountain of the 
Ismenus on the left side of the road. At 10, leave 
on the right the road to Kriakaki and the pass of 
Mount Citheron, leading to Corinth, called by the 
Turks the Kasa-dervéni, and at 10.8 to the left, 
that which leads to Athens by Sialissi and Phyle. 
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Having descended the long slope of the Psilirakhi, 
or low central Zheban ridge to the Asopus, we 
cross that river at 11.1, at the point where it is 
joined by the Rema, which separates Katzila from 
Bubtka. A small tjiftlik belonging to Rashid 
Bey, called Samoili, stands on the bank to our 
left. The river flows with a brisk but slender 
stream. Zherapne seems to have stood in this 
route between Thebes and the Asopus; for Euri- 
pides, in describing the death of Pentheus, says 
that he went from Therapne across the Asopus to 
the place in Citheron, where he met his fate; and 
which, as we learn from Strabo, was near Scolus!. 
Ascending the cultivable slope of Cithzron, but 
which like all this part of the Parasopia is little 
cultivated, we arrive, at 11.33, at the Metdkhi, 
described on the 30th of December as standing 
below the projecting point of the Citheronian 
range. The brow of the summit on which the 
Metékhi stands is surrounded by the foundation 
of a Hellenic wall, and has evidently been ἃ for- 
tress or citadel; as I before remarked, it was pro- 
bably Scolus. The walls were of a very antique 
kind of masonry. A little beyond the Metékhi is a 
copious source of water, which no doubt determined 
the site of the ancient town as well as of the mo- 
dern farm. About a mile farther, in ascending 
the steep side of Citheron, we leave Tarimari, a 
village of thirty houses, below us, close on the 
left, and soon afterwards enter a ravine between 
two ridges of the mountain, answering exactly to 


" Euripid. in Bacch. v. 1029.~ Straho, p. 408. 
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the description given by Euripides’ of the place 
where Pentheus was destroyed by the Menades, 
except that the pine-forests do not now extend 
below the higher parts of the mountain. The 
ravine continues, including a halt of ten minutes, 
until 12.25, when we ascend the steep side of the 
ridge on the left, and at 12.28, having arrived 
upon the crest, look down upon a small stony plain 
extending towards the summit of Parnes. The 
direct road from Thebes to Athens by Phyle crosses 
this elevated plain, and then enters another in which 
are the villages of Sialissi, vulgarly Shalish, and 
Skurta. We proceed at 12.42, and continuing 
along the same kind of rugged steep road, have, 
at 1.35, the plain of Sialissi on our left a mile 
distant ; and the village of that name surrounded 
by vineyards, in the nearest corner of it: two 
miles farther, is Skurta, on the foot of the great 
heights of Parnes. The Phyle road leaves these 
places to the left. There are three other vil- 
lages in the valley named Kako Niskivi, Kadha- 
sula, and Kdurora. This plain, which sepa- 
rates the great height of Citheron from those 
of Parnes, is probably that neutral territory of 
Panactum, of which Thucydides speaks. It 
yields corn and vines, but the soil seems meagre 
and stony, and better adapted to the latter 
production. The neighbouring heights of Parnes 
are well clothed with trees of various kinds, and 


1 Ἣν δ᾽ ἄγκος ἀμφίκρημνον ὕδασι διάβροχον 
[4 Ἵ 
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the summit consists entirely of a forest of pines, 
We continue to mount, and at 1.42 arrive at the 
summit of the ridge of Citheron, from whence 
there is a fine view of the country on either side. 
The northern part of the Megaric peninsula lying 
between the western extremity of the Corinthiac 
Gulf and the bay of Eleusis, and bounded by the 
plain of Megara to the south, consists chiefly of 
mountains, of which the two principal summits are 
Karydhi to the west, and Kandili, overhanging the 
bay of Hleusis. The latter, as well from the an- 
cient authorities as from its form, is evidently the 
summit called τὰ Képara, or the horns’. The range 
of Karydhi has a direction parallel to that of 
Citheron, and is separated from it by the valleys 
of Ghermanéd, Vilia, and Mydpoli, which latter is 
the largest of the three. Karydhi and Kandili have 
a similar separation by means of the hollows about 
Kundura. We look directly down the Saronic 
Gulf, upon the island of St. George, anciently 
Belbina; to the right of which are Salamis, and 
the mountains of Argolis and Agina, and to the 
left the plain of Thria, and the mountains Hymet- 
tus and Parnes. A descent of thirty-five minutes 
by a winding road, through a forest of pines, 
brings us to the monastery of St. Meletius, situ- 
ated on the southern face of the mountain, which 
falls into the plain of Mydapoli by a succession of 
cultivated terraces. Assisted with a few of the con- 
veniences and embellishments of art, St. Meletius 


" The modern name Καν- to sharp peaks. Karydhi is 
τήλι, candle, is often applied from Kapva, walnut-tree. 
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would be a delightful retreat. The buildings are 
mantled with ivy, and around them issue plentiful 
sources of water, which descend, shaded by large 
bay-trees, to the gardens, and the hanging woods 
of olives and beeches on the side of the mountain, 
preserving them in a state of perpetual verdure, 
which is finely contrasted on every side with the 
wild rocks and the dark pine-forests of Citheron. 
The weather is now perfectly clear and serene, and 
the season more deserves the name of καλοκαίριον 
than the greater partof that to which the word is usu- 
ally applied, when the air is inflamed, the ground 
parched, every stream dried up, and not a green 
herb to be seen. The monastery is well endowed, 
and besides corn land possesses 3000 head of 
sheep and goats on the mountains. The church 
of St. Meletius, which is of the time of the Byzan- 
tine empire, is supported within by two octagonal 
columns of a veined marble of the colour of por- 
phyry, which, according to the monks, was ex- 
tracted from the side of the hill, not far above the 
monastery. As the Greek advent is not yet over, 
the house contains but scanty fare; but the Igu- 
meno', immediately on my arrival, sends one of 
his monks to the rocks in front of the convent, 
who, with a voice that would have done honour to 
Menelaus, calls out to the shepherds in a distant 
part of the plain below to send up one of their 
fattest sheep. According to the abbot, the sum- 
mits of Cithzeron have several modern appellations. 
Elatia is the name of the two great peaks above 
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Platea, so called from the fir-trees which cover all 
but the highest points. A summit between them 
and the Kaza dervéni, or road across the moun- 
tain from Ghyftokastro to Kriakaki, is named 
Osna: Kurteza is that between the latter and the 
convent, and another towards Tarimari is called 
Pastra. 

The plain below the monastery is the eastern 
extremity of a valley extending four or five miles 
westward towards Vilia, which village is situated 
in another valley separated by rugged heights 
from Ghermand, a small port on the Corinthiac 
Gulf, and distant two hours from Vilia. At about 
two miles to the south of the monastery, in the 
valley, are the ruins named Mydpoli', which I 
formerly visited. The remains are those of a very 
small town, which had a citadel or interior inclo- 
sure at one angle. The masonry is for the most 
part regular, and is extant in many places two or 
three courses above the ground. 

The ruins at Ghyftokastro, which I also visited 
at that time, are about an hour to the westward of 
Myupoli, at the entrance of the pass leading to 
Kriakiki and Thebes, on the summit of a steep 
and lofty rock between two torrents, one of which 
has a distant origin in Mount Citheron, the other 
rises at the foot of the hill on the road side, ina 
copious fountain called Petrogheraki. The entire 
circuit of the fortress still exists, flanked by square 
or oblong towers of masonry, and is preserved in 
some places as high as the battlements. The walls 
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consist for the most part of polygonal masonry, 
though some parts, particularly the towers, appear 
to be more modern. The torrent of Ghyftdkastro, 
increased by the fountain of Petrogheraki, and 
united to the waters which rise near St. Meletius 
and Myutpoli, form a branch of the stream now 
called Saranda-potamo, and anciently Cephissus, 
which joins the sea near Hleusis. Another branch 
flows from Vilia, and a third from Kundura. 

The road from St. Meletius to Mégara, as well as 
that from Thebes, by Ghyftdkastro to the same place, 
passes a little to the right of Myapoli, then crosses a 
steep root of Mount Karydhi, and enters the valley 
of Kandura, a town of four hundred families, chiefly 
Albanian, distant four or five miles from St. Mele- 
tius, and the same from Hleusis. The vale of 
Kundura is separated from the plain of Eleusis by 
the root of Mount Citheron, on which St. Mele- 
tius stands, and which follows the western side of 
the plain and bay of Hleusis until it unites with 
Mount Kandili. The Cephissus. passes through this 
ridge by narrow ravines into the plain. The com- 
munication from Kindura into the plain of Mégara 
is by a remarkable chasm midway between the two 
towns, and separating the western termination of 
Mount Kandili from the adjacent heights of Ka- 
rydhi. This and all the other important defiles of 
the Megaris are under the guardianship of six 
towns or villages of this district, hence called the 
Derveno-khéria, and which, in consideration of the 
expences of their charge, are exempted from lodg- 
ing strangers as well as from all other impositions, 
except 110 paras a head for kharatj. These places 
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are Vilia, Kundura, Mégara, Mazi, Bissia, and 
Perakhéra’. They maintain thirty or forty soldiers 
at their own expence; but, being all armed, can 
turn out, to the number of three or four hundred, 
which they often do when a Turk of high rank 
passes through the dervéni. The Dervent Aga is 
a Turk, residing at Corinth, but having a deputy 
in constant attendance at the dervéni house, near 
the monastery of Kyparissi, on the northern side 
of Mount Makryplai, or Geraneia: it is necessary 
that he should read Turkish, as he has to inspect 
the Buyurdi of the Pasha, without which no per- 
son is allowed to pass out of the Moréa to the 
northward. 

On referring to a verse of Sophocles, cited 
by Strabo?; and to Pausanias, who describes 
the Eleutheris as situated between Eleusis and 
Mount Citheron *, there can scarcely be any doubt 
that Mytpoli and Ghyfto-kastro are the ancient 
Eleutherz and CEnoe, for the plain which reaches 
from Ghyftdé-kastro to Mytpoli is the only con- 
siderable valley between Platea and Mégara, and 
the two ruins on its borders exactly illustrate the 
word σύγχορτα of the poet. There may be some 
question, however, which of these ruins was Eleu- 
thers, and which που. 

In behalf of the opinion that Ghyfté-kastro was 
Eleuthera, it may be said that this city was form- 


1 Βήλια, Κούντουρα, Μέγαρα, Mdfn, Μπήσσια, Περαχώρα. 
Ἔ Οἰνόης 
Σύγχορτα ναίειν πεδία ταῖς ᾿Ελευθεραῖς, 


Ap. Strabon, p. 375. 


3 Pausan. Attic. c. 38. 
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erly an independent member of the Beotian com- 
munity, which voluntarily joined the Athenians, 
but never became an Attic demus, consequently 
that there is little probability that C2noe, which 
was always an Attic demus, should have been 
situated between LEleutheree and the Plateis, 
which would be the case if Mytpoli were Eleu- 
there. On examining, however, the ruins called 
Ghyfté-kastro, its position and dimensions evidently 
show that it was a fortress, not a town, being 
only seven or eight hundred yards in circum- 
ference, and standing upon a strong height at the 
entrance of the principal pass of Mount Cithe- 
ron, whereas Mytpoli has every appearance of 
having been a town with an acropolis placed as 
usual on the edge of a valley, and commanding 
only the pass which led from the Eleutheris into 
the plain of Thria, or Eleusis. The town appears, 
indeed, to have been of small dimensions, but its 
state of ruin will hardly admit of our forming a 
decisive opinion on this subject, while Ghyfté- 
kastro is so well preserved as to leave no doubt 
concerning the object for which it was intended. 
The importance of GEnoe as a military post, as 
well as its vicinity to Hysiz, is shown by Herodotus 
in describing the unsuccessful invasion of Attica 
by Cleomenes, in the year B. C. 507, when he 
marched from the Isthmus to Eleusis, while the 
Beeotians, in concert with him, took GEnoe and 
Hysiz, the frontier demi of Attica, towards Boo- 
tia'. And Thucydides twice mentions (ποθ in 
a manner to support the opinion that it was 
Ghyftékastro; at the commencement of the Pelo- 
1 Herodot. 1. 5, ο. 74. 
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ponnesian war, when its siege delayed the first 
invasion of Attica by Archidamus'; and again, in 
the twenty-first year of the war, when it was be- 
sieged by the Corinthians and Beotians, and be- 
trayed to them by a stratagem of Aristarchus, one 
of the oligarchical party at Athens’. On both occa- 
sions the historian describes (ποθ as a fortress of 
the Athenians on the confines of Beeotia. It is suffi- 
cient to observe the situation of Ghyftd-kastro, to 
be assured that no other position in this vicinity 
could be equally important to the Athenians. [Ὁ 
secured the dependence or alliance of Eleuthere 
and Platza, formed an outer gate of defence to this 
entrance into Attica, and if an enemy penetrated 
into the plain of Eleuthere from the Parasopia by 
St. Meletius, it placed him between two fortresses ; 
in short, it was the necessary completion of the 
system of defence of the Attic frontier towards 
Beeotia, of which Eleusis, Harma, Phyle, Panac- 
tum, and Decelia, were the other fortified points. 
Pausanias, therefore, in describing the Platzis as 
bordering on the district of Eleuthere, without 
noticing CEnoe, though it lay between them, seems, 
as usual with him, to have had the ancient history 
and condition of Eleuthere chiefly in view, and to 
have neglected the mention of (ποθ, as being 
merely a fortress, perhaps already im ruins, or as 
being one of the demi of Attica, of all which he has 
treated very briefly. When the ridge of Citheron 
became the boundary between Attica and Beotia, 
Hysie, being on the northern side of the moun- 


= Theyd.. 1.25: 6.18: 
2 Thucyd. 1. 8, c. 98. See also Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 1, c. 7. 
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tain, was ascribed to Beotia, while (πος con- 
tinued to be an Attic demus. 

Placed in the line of communication between 
Northern Greece and the Peloponnesus, so small a 
state as Eleuthere was peculiarly exposed to the 
ruinous effects of such a position, as well in the 
greater contests in which Greece was engaged, as 
in every quarrel in which either Attica or the Pelo- 
ponnesus was opposed to any part of Northern 
Greece. The Roman wars having left Eleuthere 
in a state of desolation, it became the resort of 
robbers', who have often in later times also found 
this thoroughfare an excellent place for the ex- 
ercise of their profession. Pausanias, soon after 
the time of the author who represents Eleuthere 
in that condition, could ascertain only the posi- 
tion of the city by the ruins of the fortifications 
and houses, which he describes as being situ- 
ated ‘‘a little above the plain towards Cithe- 
ron.’’ In the plain there still remained a temple 
of Bacchus, containing a copy of the original 
statue of the god which had been transferred 
to Athens. Near it was a cavern, in which Antiope 
exposed her twin sons, and a fountain of water, in 


which the infants were washed ἢ a shepherd who 
found them?. 


1 


. Ἰσμηνόδωρος ἐπεφό-- 
veuTo γὰρ ὑπὸ λῃστῶν παρὰ τὸν 
Κιθαιρῶνα ἐς Ἐλευσῖνα, οἶμαι, 
βαδίζων: ἔστενέ τε καὶ τὸ 
τραῦμα ἐν ταῖν χεροῖν εἶχε" 

\ \ yf \ \ a 
καὶ τὰ παιδία τὰ νεογνὰ ἃ 
κατελελοίπει ἀνεκαλεῖτο καὶ 


ἑαυτῷ ἐπεμέμφετο τῆς τόλμης, 


ὃς Κιθαιρῶνα ὑπερβάλλων καὶ 


τὰ περὶ τὰς ᾿Ελευθερὰς χωρία 
πανέρημα ὄντα ὑπὸ τῶν πολέ- 
μων διοδεύων, δύο μόνους οἰκέτας 
ἐπήγετο καὶ ταῦτα φιάλας 
πέντε χρυσᾶς καὶ κυμβία τέτ- 
Tapa μεθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ éxwy.—Lu- 
cian. Dialog. Mort. 27. 

? Pausan. Attic. c. 38. Bac- 
chus Eleutherius was held in 
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Jan. 2.—At 8.5, descending from the monastery 
by a winding road to the right of the gardens, we 
leave the Paleé-kastro of Myupoli a quarter of a 
mile on the left at 8.40, and follow the main route 
from Thebes to Mégara by Kandura for some dis- 
tance, before we arrive at the turning to Lepsina, or 
Eleusis, which at 8.52 again brings Myupoli at a 
quarter of a mile to our left. We now quit the 
cultivated land and enter upon a rocky level 
covered with small bushes, where the road is both 
muddy and rough. At 9.22 enter a forest of pines. 
The whole of the branch of Citheron, which ex- 
tends from near St. Meletius to Mount Kandili, 
and to the plain of Mégara, and which sepa- 
rates the vales of Mydtpoli and Kundura from 
the plain of Lepsina, is covered with these trees. 
After a halt of five minutes, we descend at 9.40 
into the bed of a torrent, which has its origin 
in the mountains around Vilia, and which at 9.50 
joins the Sarandaporo, otherwise called Saranda- 
foro, or Saranda-potami. The latter, which is the 
main branch of the Eleusinian Cephissus, originates 


great veneration at Athens: a 
temple was built to receive the 
statue in the Lenzeum, or sa- 
cred inclosure of Bacchus, in 
Limnis, and there was another 
small γαὸς in the Academy, 
for the temporary reception of 
the statue when it was carried 
in procession in the Dionysiac 
festival from Athens to the 
Academy.—Pausan. Attic. c. 
20, 29. Philostr. in Herod. 


It appears to have been the 
opinion of the mythologists, 
that there were three Dionysi ; 
one of India, the same as the 
Lenzeus ; a second the son of 
Jupiter and Semele, born at 
Thebes; and a third, son of 
Jupiter and Ceres, born at 
Eleutherze.—Diodor. 1. 3; 6: 
73. 
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in Mount Karydhi, and flowing by Kandura, from 
thence enters a ravine between two high summits 
on our right. At the junction of the two rivers we 
fall into the road from Kindura to Athens. On 
the summit of the mountain on the left, one mile 
distant, may be perceived the lower part of a Hel- 
lenic round tower. 

The road now leads along the side of the Sa- 
randaforo, through a forest which seems as if it 
would not long exist, as the greater part of the 
trees are in a process of destruction for the purpose 
of collecting their resin to make pitch. All the 
bark having been stripped off towards the foot of 
the tree, and a part of the wood cut away, a hollow 
is made in the ground into which the turpentine 
flows : the trees which lean a little are preferred, 
the reservoir and incision being made on the upper 
side. The process may be repeated for several 
years before it kills the trees. At 10.42 a chapel 
and well are on the right-hand side of the road: 
at 10.51 are marks of chariot wheels in the rocks. 
At 11 we arrive at the junction of the Sarandaporo 
with the branch of the Cephissus from Ghyfté- 
kastro, which receives the collected waters of the 
valley of Mytpoli a little to the east of the latter 
ruln. 

The bank of this stream above its junction with 
the Sarandaporo is steep and high, and upon it 
there are some remains of ancient walls and 
towers, and on the right side of the road the foun- 
dations of another tower. We halt here till 11.30. 
The wood continues until the ravine gradually 
opens into the Zhriasian or Hleusinian plain, where 
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at 11.42 the road to Lepsina branches off to the 
right, and on each of the summits, bordering the 
opening of the valley, the ruins of a Hellenic 
tower may be seen. These numerous remains of 
ancient works show how anxiously the Athenians 
fortified this important entrance into their plains, 
which may be considered as the division between 
the north-eastern extremity of the Oneia and the 
range of Citheron and Parnes. This perhaps 
was the particular pass of Mount Citheron, in 
which, in the year B.c. 200, Philocles, an officer 
of Philip son of Demetrius, stationed himself on 
arriving from Eubcea, while his troops plundered 
the Eleusinian plain, and where he was joined by 
the king himself, coming from Achaia. They 
then proceeded to attack Eleusis, the Peireeus, 
and Athens, but having been unsuccessful m every 
attempt, Philip then destroyed every thing in the 
unprotected demi-which had escaped his former 
invasion, leaving not a temple or building unin- 
jured, and ceasing only from the work of destruc- 
tion when there remained no longer any materials 
to gratify his vengeance '. 

The road now enters the northern angle of the 
plain of Thria, and at 11.48 crosses the dry bed 
of the Sarandaporo, or Cephissus, which joins the 
sea a little on the eastern side of Hleusis: all the 
northern and western part of the plain is stony, 


barren, and higher than the maritime and cul- 


tivated level, which does not extend very far to 
the northward of Lepsina. As we descend into 


hive δ οὶ 26. 
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the lower plain, this village remains a mile and 
a half on the right at 12.28. Here we cross the 
foundations of what I take to have been one of the 
reservoirs of the ancient aqueduct of Eleusis, some 
ruined arches of which are seen to the right, near 
the entrance of Lepsina from Athens. Our road 
crosses the plain of Thria diagonally in the direc- 
tion of the mills at Rheiti, leaving Lepsina about 
3 miles on the right: at 12.40 we halt at a well 
near the foundations of a small temple, or other 
public building. The kalyvia of Khassié is half a 
mile on the left, 2 miles beyond which a road be- 
gins to mount the lowest steep of Parnes, towards 
Khassia. The greatest length of the Thriasian 
plain, about nine miles, is from the angle of the 
Lileusinian gulf, westward of Lepsina, to a bay 
in the plain to the left of our road, where are the 
lowest hills which unite the range of Agaleos 
with that of Parnes, and where the Athenians had 
fortified that pass into the plain of Acharne with 
a rampart or breastwork, which still remains. 

The sepulchre of Strato, son of Isidotus, on the 
northern side of the Sacred Way, is 150 yards on 
the right of our road, at 13 minutes beyond the 
well above-mentioned ; 5 minutes farther our road 
unites with that from Eleusis to Athens. The monu- 
ment of Strato seems not to have been a pyramid, 
but a cubical mass of earth cased with marble, on 
some of the blocks of which mouldings of archi- 
tecture are still to be seen. It was probably sur- 
mounted by a stele. From hence to Eleusis 
the Sacred Way was a causeway raised above the 
plain, which is low and marshy in this part. Its 
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utility on the great road from Athens to the 
Moréa has caused it to receive frequent repairs, 
but these, since the decline of Greece, having been 
of the rudest kind, the causeway now preserves 
little resemblance to the massy and finished works 
of the ancients. Many vestiges, however, of the 
original ἱερὰ ὁδὸς may still be distinguished. In 
the bay of Hleusis, and the marshy part of the 
plain, immense numbers of wild ducks are now 
congregated. Quitting the junction of the road 
at 1.48, I pass at 1.57 the first mill of the Rheiti, 
and at 2.2 the second. The water which turns these 
mills is produced from very copious saline springs 
at the foot of the mountain, which are not suffered 
to take their natural course into the sea as they 
did anciently, but are formed into a large pond or 
mill-head by means of a stone dam which extends 
from one mill to the other. At this pass the 
Sacred Way was cut in the rock ; it is first visible 
between the two mills, and is then traced along 
the foot of the rocks above the salt ponds, whereas 
the modern road follows the sea shore. Having 
passed the salt ponds, the Sacred Way descends 
upon a modern paved road, which it follows along 
the sea-side, as far as the opening of the valley of 
Dhafni, where that valley ends in the shore of the 
Eleusinian bay, and where both the modern cause- 
way and the traces of the ancient road terminate. 
We arrive at the beginning of the paved road 
at 2.8, and atthe end at 2.12. Here on the edge 
of the beach lies part of the body of a seal, thrown 
up by the sea. The cultivable ground at this ex- 
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tremity of the valley of Dhafni is prolonged in a 
narrow stripe along the shore of the bay, at the 
foot of Mount Corydallus, as far as the Metékhi 
of Skarmanga. We now ascend the valley of 
Dhafni, the pass narrowing gradually until it 
arrives, at 2.27, at some niches in the rocks on 
the left of the road, below which are the founda- 
tions of the peribolus of a temple, which it is 
evident from ancient testimony was that of Venus 
on the Sacred Way. Just opposite to the niches 
are some traces of the road, and the ruins of stone 
walls which supported both sides of it for a con- 
siderable distance. The remains of the peribolus, 
which are between the road and the niches, are 
24 yards long and 12 wide; the foundations of the 
walls are 5 feet thick, and constructed of great 
rude masses of stone, exactly answering to the 
ἀργοὶ λίθοι which Pausanias here describes'. To 
the westward of this spot are the foundations of a 
square tower of similar construction. Under two 
of the niches I distinguish the words Φίλῃ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ, 
which not only prove this to be the site of the 
temple of Venus, but also that it was the Phileeum 
mentioned by Plutarch, and by a writer cited by 
Atheneus’, though the latter authority has not 
correctly described it as being atThria. The temple 
was probably of ancient date, and was repaired 
perhaps by Demetrius Poliorcetes, when he here 


‘ pera δὲ τοῦτο ᾿Αφροδίτης ? Plutarch. in Demetr.— 


vadc ἐστι Kal πρὸ αὐτοῦ τεῖχος Dionysius Tryphonis, ap. 
ἀργῶν λίθων θέας d&tov.—Pau- Athen. 1. 6, c. 16. 
san. Attic. Ὁ. 37. 
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instituted divine honours to his wife Phile, with 
the surname of Venus '. 

At 2.3, leaving the temple of Venus, I proceed 
along the left bank of a torrent flowing to the Bay 
of Eleusis, and observe the traces of the Sacred 
Way on the opposite bank, in some places cut in 
the rocks, but, for the most part, a causeway sup- 
ported on the side of the rema by a wall of rough 
stones. At 3.49 arrive at the Monastery of Dhafni: 
there can be little doubt that this building occu- 
ples the site, and consists in great part of the re- 
mains of the temple of Apollo on Mount Pecilum, 
which was probably converted into a church on the 
establishment of Christianity at Athens. The mo- 
dern name Δάφνη seems connected with the worship 
of Apollo, and may have been derived from a grove 
of sacred bay, which had survived that worship. But 
at present no bay trees remain here. Although 
Dhafni is despoiled of the finest of those remains 
which formerly made it interesting, the outer inclo- 
sure of the monastery, and the church itself, are still 
made up almost entirely of Hellenic materials; and 
there are several sarcophagi remaining, the most 
remarkable of which stands with the bottom up- 
wards in the portico before the cells of the monks: 
it is of white marble, large and massy. These 
sepulchral monuments were probably collected 
from the Sacred Way, the sides of which were a 
continued cemetery from Athens to Eleusis. The 
dome of the church at Dhafni is now supported by 


" Doves of white marble and _ had been placed as dedications 
terra cotta have been found to Venus. 
under the niches, where they 
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two cross beams of wood, and shows several large 
cracks caused by the operation of taking away 
three Ionic columns, which, on my first visit 
to Attica, were in their original places, enve- 
loped in the wall of the monastery. A high square 
tower with a little dome at the top, like those in 
Syria, appears to have been erected in the time of 
the Franks. 

One of the greatest objections to the removal of 
ancient remains from Greece to England, or other 
countries, is, that in consequence of the negligence 
of those who remove or collect them, it is not always 
known from whence they came, so that monuments 
serving to illustrate ancient history on the spot, 
often become useless for that purpose. Nor is this 
remark confined to inscriptions, although it is un- 
doubtedly most applicable to them, since, in a 
great majority of instances, Grecian works of art, 
of every kind, had some peculiar reference to local 
history and mythology. It has often happened 
moreover, that while by the separation of the mo- 
nument from the place, both have lost a portion of 
their interest, the former, either from its want of 
merit or its state of preservation, has been of little 
utility to modern art in the place where it has 
been deposited. The evil is by no means of recent 
occurrence, for every collection in Europe contains 
remains of antiquity, which have become inexpli- 
cable by our ignorance of their origin. 

The monastery stands at the highest and nar- 
rowest part of the Pass : beyond it the road is level 
for a short distance, and then gradually widens until, 
at the end of 12 minutes from the monastery in pass- 
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ing between a conical hill on the left, and the slope 
of Mount Corydallus on the right, Athens and its 
plain opens to view. The prospect from this point, 
although not so extensive as that from the fortress 
of Phyle on the road from Thebes, is more in- 
teresting from the greater proximity of the city, 
and of all the more remarkable objects. On former 
occasions I have seen it only in the midst of sum- 
mer, but it is more beautiful in the present season, 
the larger proportion of the trees of Attica being 
evergreens, such as the pine, the prinus, and the 
olive, together with a variety of shrubs, and the 
fields and pastures, which have recovered a portion 
of their verdure, affording a peculiarly agreeable 
contrast to the rocky mountains. In summer the 
scene displays an arid monotony, relieved only by 
the pale green of the olive; and a vapour rises 
so rapidly from the earth, that there is a constant 
haze over the distant objects, which are always more 
distinctly seen in a fine winter’s day. In enter- 
ing Attica, after a journey in Beotia, the causes 
are forcibly apparent of that atmospheric differ- 
ence between the two provinces, which gave rise 
to the Athenian sarcasm adopted by the Latins, on 
the density of Beeotian air and intellect. Three- 
fourths of the valleys of Boeotia are so entirely 
encased by mountains, that even the running waters 
are discharged into the sea by subterraneous chan- 
nels, whence lakes and marshes abound, and the 
vapours arising from them, detained by the sur- 
rounding mountains, are slowly dissipated ; while 
the Attic peninsula, labouring under a deficiency 
of water, and ventilated, often to excess, from the 
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Corinthiac, Saronic and Aigean seas, enjoys with 
these inconveniences, and in consequence of them, 
a purer air and serener sky than Beeotia. This phy- 
sical difference may possibly have had someinfluence 
on the moral cause to which the low station of Thebes 
among the states of Greece was justly attributed by 

Ephorus', and which ought to be a lesson to all 
‘governments on the importance of encouraging arts 
and literature. But the proverbial contempt of 
Beeotian intellect was carried far beyond the bounds 
of truth and justice, as a long catalogue of heroes, 
statesmen, poets, sculptors, philosophers and en- 
gineers might be adduced to demonstrate. 

Having descended into the plain, we pass at the 
end of thirty-eight minutes from Dhafni, by the 
chapel of St. George at the entrance of the olive 
wood, the road through which is now muddy and 
cut up by the torrents. At 4.30 pass by the pyrgos 
and tjiftlik of Hadji Aly, and enter Athens at the 
Mora Kapesi, or Tlopra τῆς Μορέας, at AVS: 

In order to complete that comparative view of 
the ancient and modern geography of Greece which 
has been the principal object of the present work, 
as well as of two others’, 1 shall here subjoin some 
remarks on the topography of the Megaris, which 
district I visited in a former journey. 

Of the great isthmus which extends from the 


1 Ephor. ap. Strabon. p.401. and Travels im the Morea. 
See p. 220 of this volume. The present observations may 

? Namely, On the Demi of be considered as a sequel to 
Attica, published in the first the 29th chapter of the latter 
volume of the Transactions of work, which relates to the to- 
the Royal Society of Literature, pography of the Corinthia. 
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foot of Mount Cithzron to the Acro-Corinthus, and 
which connects Northern Greece with the Pelo- 
ponnesus, about one fourth, including the narrowest 
part or Isthmus properly so called, belonged to the 
Corinthia, the remainder, which was included within 
a sea coast of about thirty miles on either gulf, 
with a breadth varying from twenty miles to thirty, 
formed the Megaris. Like the Corinthia, it was 
too small to have had much influence on the general 
politics of Greece, or even to preserve its own 
independence ; and by its position it was not less 
exposed than that territory to the effects of the 
frequent contests between the states of Greece. 
Being very mountainous, barren, and incapable 
of supporting a large population, it sent forth 
in the times of its prosperity colonies to the 
Euxine, Propontis and Sicily, and from the same 
cause, under different circumstances, experienced 
the greatest distress, when the Athenians, justly 
incensed against the Megarenses for having joined 
the Corinthians, and massacred the Athenian gar- 
rison at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
excluded them from the use of the Attic ports and 
markets’. The redeeming attribute of the Megaric 
territory was its excellent position for the pursuit 
of commerce both by land and sea; and it was un- 
doubtedly to this advantage that Megara owed an 
opulence and splendour, which were quite dispro- 
portioned to its natural resources. Like Aigina, and 
many other once-flourishing republics, its decline is 
to be dated from that increase of power in the leading 


1 Thucyd. 1. 1. c. 67, 114, 189.—Aristoph. Acharn. v. 534, 
729, &c. 
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states, which destroyed the independence of those 
of second rank. Its commercial advantages, how- 
ever, still maintained it in a respectable condition, 
as long as Greece was wealthy, and densely in- 
habited, but when it became poor and depopulated, 
and still more when the Roman government was 
no longer able to protect its distant subjects, 
insecurity was the only effect of the peculiari- 
ties of the situation of Megara, and has continued 
to be its ordinary condition during the long ages 
of the debasement of Greece. An inscription 
copied by Chandler at Megara, shows that its 
towers were repaired in the end of the fifth century, 
by one Count Diogenes, an officer of the emperor 
Anastasius’. But in later ages, the Byzantine 
government was incapable of affording any pro- 
tection to these coasts from the pirates or cruizers 
of Europe, and the Turkish navy has been so un- 
equal to the task, that the inhabitants of Megara 
have more than once been obliged to abandon the 
town, and retire to the villages of the Oneia. 

In proceeding to trace the ancient geography of 
the Megaris I shall, as usual, chiefly follow Pau- 
sanias”. The places mentioned by him between 


‘Chandler, Travels in Greece, 
6. 48, Insc Ant... 180. The 
same Diogenes gained great 
credit by wresting Claudiopolis 
from the rebellious Isaurians, 
and restoring it to the emperor. 
At Megara he expended, ac- 
cording to the inscription, 100 
pieces of gold (xpvatvovc) on 
the towers, and bestowed 150 


pieces, with 200 feet of marble, 
on the construction of a bath. 

2 Pausan. Attic. c. 39. In 
the order of his description, 
Pausanias probably pursued 
the course of his own travels 
from Athens into the Pelo- 


ponnesus. That his work is 
arranged in conformity with the 
general direction of his route 
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Eleusis and Megara are, 1. The well called ἄνθιον 
or ἄνθινον, “ the flowery ;’ this answers to a spring 
on the road side, in a branch of the Eleusinian 
plain near the head of a small curve of the coast, 
which forms the north-western angle of the bay of 
Eleusis. 2. A little beyond the well, stood the 
Temple of Meganeira, and the monuments of the 
Argives who were slain at Thebes in the war be- 
tween Creon and Adrastus, and whose bodies were 
said to have been’ rescued by Theseus, and here 
interred by him. 8. The sepulchre of Alope, and 
not farfrom it, 4. The palestra of her father Cercyon, 
by whom she was killed. No remains of these monu- 
ments have yet been discovered. Pausanias has not 
exactly stated the boundary between the Eleusinia 
and Megaris ; but we can hardly doubt that it was 
Mount Cerata, now Kandili, which interrupts the 


through Greece, is strongly in- 
dicated by a remark in his 
seventh book, or Achaica, where 
having occasion to notice the 
Odeium of Herodes at Athens, 
he states that it was not built 
when he wrote his first book, or 
Attica. Insome of the details of 
each province, on the contrary, 
it is possible that the order of 
the excursions may have given 
way to the general plan of 
the work. But the περίοδος 
Παυσανιακὴ, or Pausaniac tour 
of Greece, might still be recom- 
mended, as forming a very con- 
venient plan of travels through 
this country : 


namely, from 


13 


Athens through the Megaris to 
Corinth ; from thence by Si- 
cyon and Phlius to Argos; 
round the Argolic peninsula 
again to Argos; from Argos to 
Sparta; round the eastern La- 
conic peninsula again to Sparta; 
round the western Laconic pe- 
ninsula into Messenia, from 
Messenia into the Eleia and 
Achaia, and lastly the tour of 
Arcadia, requiring various de- 
viations. After having returned 
to Athens, the traveller might 
follow Pausanias to Eleuthere, 
to Platea and Thebes; and 
from thence make the tours of 


Boeotia and Phocis. 
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level coast for a considerable distance, and the pro- 
jection of which occurs at about a third of the dis- 
tance from Eleusis to Megara. It would seem from 
Philochorus, cited by Strabo, that there was a 
temple of Apollo Pythius on this part of the coast, 
which Philochorus considered the boundary of the 
Megaris'; it is not noticed by Pausanias. 

Megara retains little of antiquity but the name, 
which is still ra Μέγαρα, and seems originally to 
have been derived from certain μέγαρα, or sanctuaries 
of Ceres, though the later Megarenses preferred, as 
usual, a heroic origin, and derived their name from 
Megareus, son of Neptune, a native of Onchestus. 
Pausanias remarks, that the vengeance of the Gods 
for the murder of the Athenian herald Anthemo- 
critus, had never been thoroughly appeased, and 
that Megara had been an exception to the cities of 
Greece which had profited by the munificence of 
Hadrian’. Nevertheless, there still existed public 
edifices, and monuments of art sufficient to prove 
the former existence of that opulence, which has 


rev Πανδιονιδῶν τεσσάρων 
ὄντων, Αἰγέως τε καὶ Λύκου καὶ 
Πάλλαντος καὶ τετάρτου Νίσου" 
καὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς εἰς τέτταρα μέρη 
διαιρεθείσης, ὁ Νίσος τὴν Μεγα- 
ρίδα λάχοι καὶ κτίσαι τὴν Νί- 


σαιαν. Φιλόχορος μὲν οὖν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ᾿Ισθμοῦ μέχρι τοῦ Πυθίου 
διήκειν αὐτοῦ φησι τὴν ἀρχὴν. 
"Ανδρων δὲ μέχρι ᾿Ελευσῖνος καὶ 
τοῦ Θριασίου rediov.—Strabo, 
Ῥ. 392. 

* Pausan. Attic. c, 36. An 


inscription found at Megara 
shows, however, that hereas well 
as at Athens, a new tribe was 
called Adrianis, in honour of 
the emperor. From another 
inscription, we learn that Sa- 
bina was worshipped here under 
the title of νέα Δημήτηρ. Boeck. 
Insc. Greece. Vol. I. p. 566. 
And Pausanias himself de- 
scribes a temple of Apollo of 
white marble, built by Hadrian. 


ee ee 


— 
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been variously attested in ancient history. The 
town stood on a low hill with a double summit, 
situated a mile and a half from the shore of the 
Saronic gulf, near the southern extremity of a plain 
six or seven miles in length as well as breadth, of 
no great fertility, and which is bounded on every 
side, except towards the sea, by the mountains 
Oneia. The following is a brief abstract of the de- 
scription of the city by Pausanias, in which I shall 
exactly follow the order of his narrative, as it is 
among the clearest and most methodical which he 
has given of the more celebrated cities of Greece, 
and may lead to some interesting discoveries, 
when circumstances shall allow the site to be pro- 
perly explored’. The fountain, which took its 
name from the Nymphs Sithnides, was adorned by 
Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, with a building re- 
markable for its magnitude and numerous columns. 
Near it stood an ancient temple, containing a brazen 
statue of Diana Soteira by Strongylion’, statues 
of the twelve gods, the reputed works of Praxiteles, 
and images*® of the Roman emperors. In the 
adjoining Olympieium, or inclosure of Jupiter 
Olympius, stood a magnificent temple, containing 
a statue of the God, the finishing of which was in- 
terrupted by the enmity of the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian war: hence the face of the God was 
of ivory and gold, and the remaining parts of clay 


* Pausan. Attic. c.40,etseq. tist, but he was chiefly cele- 
* Three of the Muses in the _ brated for his horses and oxen. 
Grove of the Muses at Mount Paus. Beeot. c. 30. 
Helicon were made by this ar- 


3 3 , 
εἰκόνες. 
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and plaster. It was the joint work of Phidias and 
of Theocosmus of Megara. On the head of Jupiter 
were represented the Hours and Fates. In the 
back part of the temple were some half-wrought 
pieces of wood, prepared by Theocosmus for the 
reception of the ivory and gold with which the 
remaining parts of the statue were to have been 
adorned’. The temple contained also the brazen 
beak of a galley taken, as the Megarenses asserted, 
from the Athenians in the contest for the possession 
of Salamis. 

Anciently, each summit of the hill of Megara 
was occupied by a citadel ; one was named Caria, 
from Car, son of Phoroneus son of Inachus, the 
other Alcathoe, from Alcathous son of Pelops. 
Having ascended from the Olympium into Caria, 
there occurred a temple of Bacchus Nyctelius ; 
this citadel contamed also a sanctuary of Venus 
Apostrophia, an oracle of Night, a roofless temple of 
Jupiter Conius, statues of Asculapius and Hygieia 
by Bryaxis, and the Méyapov, or temple of Ceres, 
said to have been founded by Car during his reign. 

Below the citadel Caria to the northward, near the 
Olympium, was the tomb of Alemene, from whence 
Pausanias was conducted by his Megarean guide 
to Rhus’, a place so called because the waters 


1 


4) \ ~ ~ ~ 
ὄπισθε δὲ τοῦ ναοῦ κεῖται 
ξύλα ἡμίεργα" ταῦτα ἔμελλεν ὁ 
δε > ͵ a x co 
Θεόκοσμος ἐλέφαντι καὶ χρυσῷ 


κοσμήσας τὸ ἄγαλμα ἐκτελέσειν 
τοῦ Διός.----ο, 40. 

This remarkable passage 
throws great light on the mode 
of constructing the chrysele- 


phantine statues of the Greeks. 
On this subject see the work of 
M. Quatremére, entitled Jupiter 
Olympien. 

? "EvrevOey ὁ τῶν ἐπιχωρίων 
ἡμῖν ἐξηγητὴς ἡγεῖτο ἐς χωρίον 
“Povy.—e. 41. 
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from the neighbourmg mountain! were collected 
in this place, until Theagenes having turned off 
the water, erected an altar here to Achelous. Not 
far from thence was the monument of Hyllus, son 
of Hercules, and near the latter a temple of Isis, 
with another of Apollo Agreeus and Diana Agrotera, 
which is said to have been dedicated by Alcathous 
when he had slain the Citheronian lion. On de- 
scending from this temple occurred the heroum of 
Pandion, and near it the tomb of Hippolyte, 
fashioned like an Amazonian shield, then that of 
Tereus, who married Procne, daughter of Pandion, 
and who is asserted by the Megarenses to have 
ruled over the country about Page. 

On the right hand of the ascent to Alcathoe was 
the sepulchre of Megareus, near which was the 
hearth of the Prodomeis?, or place where Alca- 
thous sacrificed to the deities who assisted him 
in raising the walls of Megara; here was the 
stone on which Apollo laid his lyre*® on that oc- 
casion, and which thenceforth uttered when struck 


1 It was probably the same Nicander to have been called 
water which supplied the foun- the Pammonides, or Pam- 
tain of the Sithnides. The monia. 
nearest heights appear from 


! 
Οἱ μὲν ὑπὸ Σκύρωνος ὄρη Παμμώνια τ᾽ αἰπη. 


Nicand. Theriac. v. 214. 


Τείχεά τε προλιπόντες ὑπὲρ Παμμωνίδας ὄχθας 
᾿Βσσύμενοι Μεγαρῆες ἐνευνάσσαντο δόμοισι. 


Id. in Thebaic. ap. Schol. in Theriac. v. 214, 


2» 8 , ~ oo ἐν 3. ΩΣ 
* ἑστία θεῶν Προδομέων .---Ο. 42, κιθάρα. 
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a musical sound ', similar to that which Pausanias 
heard at Thebes in Egypt from a half statue 
generally called the statue of Memnon, but which 
was said by the natives to be that of Pha- 
menoph, though some ascribed it to Sesostris ”. 
In Alcathoe was a council-house’*, formerly the 
sepulchre of Timalcus, and on the summit of 
the same citadel stood a temple of Minerva, 


1 Φοῖβε ἄναξ, αὐτὸς μὲν ἐπύργωσας πόλιν ἄκρην 
᾿Αλκαθόῳ Πέλοπος παιδὶ χαριζόμενος. 


Theogn. v. 771. 


Regia turris erat vocalibus addita muris, 
In quibus auratam proles Letoia fertur 
Deposuisse lyram: saxo sonus ejus inhesit. 


* Juvenal agrees with Pau- 
sanias, both as to the con- 
dition of the statue and the 


Ovid. Metam. I. 8, v. 14. 


person for whom it was in- 
tended. 


Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone chorde, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 


Numerous inscriptions, still 
legible on the leg of the 
statue itself, attribute it to 
Memnon, and two of them 
add that the Egyptians called 
him Phamenoph, or Amenoph. 
Since the time of Juvenal and 
Pausanias, the upper part of the 
statue which had originally been 
monolithal, like another near it, 
has been reconstructed of seve- 
ral pieces of stone, and in this 
state it stillremains. Pausanias 
asserts that it was overthrown 


Juvenal. Satyr. 15. v. 5. 


by Cambyses. According to 
late discoveries, the Memnon 
in question reigned at Thebes, 
two centuries before the great 
conqueror of Asia, known to 
the Greeks by the name of Se- 
sostris: and nothing can better 
show the ignorance of the The- 
baic Greeks than their having 
confounded this person with the 
Memnon of Homer, who was a 
Persian of Susa, and lived four 
or five centuries later. 


ὁ βουλευτήριον. 
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containing a statue of the goddess, entirely gilded 
except the face, hands, and feet, which were 
of ivory. Here likewise were sanctuaries of 
Minerva Νίκη and Minerva Atavric, the latter so 
called, in the opinion of Pausanias, because the 
statue was dedicated by Ajax, son of Telamon. 
The temple of Apollo was anciently of brick, but 
had been rebuilt of white marble by Hadrian. It 
contained three statues of Apollo made of ebony ; 
those surnamed Pythius and Decatephorus were 
in the Egyptian style: the Archagetes was in the 
/Eginetan manner. There was also a sanctuary of 
Ceres Thesmophorus, in descending from which 
occurred the sepulchre of Callipolis, son of Al- 
cathous. 

On the way to the Prytaneium were the follow- 
ing monuments: the heroum of Ino surrounded 
with a stone fence, within which was a plantation 
of olives,—the heroa of Iphigeneia and of Adras- 
tus, both of whom, according to the Megarenses, 
died at Megara, and a temple of Diana, said 
to have been founded by Agamemnon. In the 
Prytaneium were the sepulchres of Menippus, 
son of Megareus, and of Echepolis, son of Al- 
cathous, and near the same building a stone 
named Anaclethra, because here Ceres, when 
searching for her daughter, sat down and called 
her. The Asymnium was a council-house, so 
named from its founder; it contained a monu- 
ment of the heroes of Megara. There were also 
sepulchral monuments of the Megarenses who 
had fallen in fighting against the Medes, and the 
tombs of Pyrgo, wife of Alcathous, and of his 
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daughter Iphinoe, which were in the way from 
the Aisymnium to the heroum of Alcathous: the 
latter structure served in the time of Pausanias for 
depositing writings. In the entrance to the Dio- 
nysium, or sanctuary of Bacchus, was a tomb of 
Astyerateia and Manto, daughters of Polyeidus, 
son of Ceeranus, who founded the sanctuary, and 
placed in it a wooden statue of the god surnamed 
Patrous, of which the face only was visible. Near 
it was a Satyr of Parian marble, by Praxiteles, 
and a Bacchus, surnamed Dasyllius. Near the 
Dionysium was the temple of Venus. It contained 
a very ancient statue in ivory of the goddess, 
surnamed Praxis, and images of Persuasion ', and 
of Consolation ἢ, made by Praxiteles, and of Love ὅ, 
of Allurement*, and of Desire®, the works of 
Scopas. Near the temple of Venus was that of 
Fortune, containing a statue by Praxiteles, and 
another temple in which were the Muses, and a 
brazen Jupiter by Lysippus. 

In the Agora stood the tomb of Corcebus, which 
was inscribed with verses relating to the story of 
Corcebus and Psamathe, and supported ° statues 
representing Corcebus killing the monster Poena : 
Pausanias thought they were the most ancient 
specimens of sculpture in stone which he had 
seen in Greece. Near this sepulchre was that of 
Orsippus, who gained a victory in running at 
Olympia, and who, when military commander of 
the Megarenses, enlarged the boundaries of the Me- 


1 Πειθώ.----ο. 438. * “Twepoc. 
* Παρήγορος. > Πόθος. 


37 ον ἌΣ ~ 7 
Ερως. ἐπίθημά ἐστι τῷ τάφῳ. 
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garis. In descending from the agora by the street 
called Eutheia, the temple of Apollo Prostaterius 
stood a little on the right; it contained, an Apollo of 
ereat merit, a Diana, and a Latona, besides which 
were Latona and her children, by Praxiteles. In the 
ancient Gymnasium, near the gates called Nym- 
phades, was asmall pyramidal stone, named Apollo 
Carinus', and a temple of Lucina. On the descent to 
the port of Megara, which in the time of Pausanias 
still bore the appellation of Niszea, there was a temple 
of Diana Malophorus, the roof of which had fallen 
in. The citadel of Niszea still remained; on the 
sea side was the tomb of Lelex, who is said to 
have been an Egyptian, the son of Neptune and 
Libya, and to have reigned at Nisea. Near 
Niseea, adds Pausanias, there was a small island ’, 
where Minos of Crete was said to have sheltered 
his fleet in his war with Nisus. 

There remains nothing of ancient Megara above- 
ground, save some fragments of the walls of the 
three citadels, Caria, Alcathoe, and Niszea, toge- 
ther with some vestiges of the Long Walls, and 
some fragments of the buildings of the city, but 
the place has been fertile in inscriptions’; and if 
the situations in which they were found had been 
exactly noted they might have contributed not a 


+ In the most ancient wor- which bore the name of a deity. 
ship of the Greeks, pillars or 5 παρήκει νῆσος ov peyadn.— 
square pyramidal stones were 6. 44. 
worshipped under the name of ® All the inscriptions of Me- 
the gods. In the agora of gara are collected in the work 


Phare, in Achaia, were 80 of Boeckh Corp. Inser. Gr. Voi. 


quadrangular stones, each of 1, p. 553. 
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little to a knowledge of the ancient topography. 
From one which is now at Oxford we learn that 
it was deposited in the Olympium. Another 
in honour of some gymnasiarchs was probably 
in the Gymnasium. The modern town occu- 
pies only the hill of the two ancient citadels, 
and extends not much beyond the western sum- 
mit: unlike the other towns of the continent of 
Greece, the houses are built with flat roofs like 
those of the Grecian islands. Alcathoé having 
been the more important of the two citadels, was 
probably the western, or that upon which the 
modern village is chiefly situated; and in that 
case, the tower which crowns it occupies the site 
of the temple of Minerva. The Olympium was 
on the northern side of Caria: and the Agora 
seems to have been towards the southern end of 
the ancient site, as the street Eutheia led from 
thence through the gate Nymphades into the 
Longomural street, and to Nisea. As nature has 
probably resumed her sway in regard to the course 
of the waters from the neighbouring mountains, 
their natural receptacle, called Rhus, from which 
Theagenes turned away the water in order to form 
a fountain in a more convenient situation, might 
be thus identified, and it would serve as an im- 
portant guide to the ancient topography. 

The Long Walls which connected Megara with 
its maritime fortress Niseea, in the same manner 
that the Pireeeus was connected with Athens, were 
constructed by the Athenians in the year B.c. 455, 
when in consequence of the naval power which 
the victory of Salamis had given them, and the 
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disgust conceived by the Megarenses against the 
Corinthians, the Athenians obtained a paramount 
influence at Megara, and placed garrisons in 
Niseea and Page. These, together with Nau- 
pactus, which city at the opening of the Pelopon- 
nesian war they occupied with the refugees from 
Messenia, gave them stations at both the extre- 
mities of the Corinthian Sea, and consequently the 
naval command of it'. The Megaric Long Walls 
are noticed at this time by Aristophanes’; they 
were destroyed by the Megarenses themselves upon 
recovering them out of the hands of the Athenians, 
in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war ὅ. 
Seventy-four years afterwards they were restored 
by Phocion*. Strabo alludes to them as if they 
still existed ὅ, but the silence of Pausanias seems 
to show that they had fallen to ruin before his 
time. 

The harbour of Niseea was formed by the island 
Minoa, which, from the description given by Thu- 
cydides of the operations of the Athenians against 
Megara, in the fifth and eighth years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war °, seems not to have been the nearest 
island opposite to Mégara, which is too small, and 
too distant from the shore, but the peninsula, a mile 
farther to the east, at the entrance of the strait of Sa- 


* Thucyd. 1. 1, c. 108, 107. τῶν Μεγάρων δέκα ὀκτὼ στα- 


111. δίους τῆς πόλεως διέχον, σκέ- 
* τὰ Μεγαρικὰ σκέλη. --- λεσιν ἑκατέρωθεν συναπτόμενον 
Lysist. ν. 1172. πρὸς av’riv.—Strabo, p. 391. 
* Thucyd. 1. 4, c. 109. SD bweyds lB, cal ab 4, 
* Plutarch. in Phocion. ο. 66. 


\ , 
δ Ἢ δὲ Νίσαιά ἐστιν ἐπίνειον 


ΥΟΙ,. 11. pd 
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lamis. Pausanias, in describing Minoa as an island, 
adverted perhaps to its earlier condition rather than 
to that which existed in his time; for Strabo, near 
two centuries before had applied to it the word ἄκρα, 
or promontory '. The examples of the conversion 
of islands into peninsule are so numerous on the 
coasts of Greece, that the present instance has 
nothing surprising in it, especially as the strait 
which separated Minoa from the main appears 
from Thucydides to have been narrow at the en- 
trance from the sea, and to have terminated in a 
marsh, over which there was a bridge or cause- 
way. In the fifth year of the war, the Athe- 
nians perceiving that Minoa, in which the Mega- 
renses had only a tower, would be a much better 
station than Budorus and Salamis for observing 
the Peloponnesian fleet, and for blockading Me- 
gara, Nicias seized two of the towers of the 
walls of Niseea, which had prevented his ships 
from passing between them and the island of 
Minoa, and then built a wall in the island, by 
which he cut off ‘‘the communication between 
Megara and Minoa by means of the bridge which 
led into the island across the marsh?.”” He then 
formed a fortress in the island and left a garrison 
in it. Ifsuch was the situation of Minoa, it will 
follow that the length of the Long Walls was not 
8 stades, as the text of Thucydides gives it’, but 


\ \ ‘ \ , sy δν 
1 Μετὰ δὴ τὰς Σκειρωνίδας 3 μακρὰ rel ἘΔ» δὲ 
1 ρ μακρ Χ 
πέτρας ἄκρα πρόκειται Μινώα σταδίων μάλιστα ὀκτὼ aro τῆς 
ρ μ 
ποιοῦσα τὸν ἐν τῇ Νισαίᾳ λιμέ- πόλεως ἐπὶ τὴν Νίσαιαν τὸν λι- 
va.—Strabo, p. 391. μένα avrev.—Thucyd. 1. 4, c. 


2 διὰ =revayouc.—Thucyd. 66. 
1 οὐ σ 1: 
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18, as we find it in that of Strabo; the peninsula 
being not less than three miles from Megara. 

In the eighth year of the war, the Athenians 
still holding Minoa, but the Peloponnesians hay- 
ing a garrison in Nisa, the former in conjunction 
with a body of troops from Platea, and by the 
assistance of a party in Megara, obtained posses- 
sion of the Long Walls, and built a cross wall 
within them for protection against Megara. They 
then prolonged the circumvallation of Nisza to 
the sea on either side, obtaining plentiful mate- 
rials from the suburb, and making its houses serve, 
with the addition of battlements, for a part of the 
fortification. The Peloponnesians in Nisea being 
thus deprived of their daily supplies, were obliged 
to surrender, when the Athenians took posses- 
sion of Nisza, and entirely separated it from 
Megara, by breaking down a part of the Long 
Walls. Brasidas, the Lacedemonian, who was 
then at the Isthmus preparing to march into 
Thrace, on hearing of the first success of the 
Athenians at the Long Walls, summoned the 
Beeotians, who were already collected at Pla- 
tea for the relief of Megara, to meet him at 
Tripodiscus, a Megaric town ' at the foot of Mount 
Gerancia. The united forces amounted to 6000 ; 
and the Athenians, who had received a large rein- 
forcement from Athens, were not much inferior in 
number. Each party being more anxious to support 
its adherents in Megara than to come to action, 
nothing took place but a combat of cavalry in the 


1 


copn.—Thucyd. 1. 4, c. 70. 
pd2 
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plain, in which the Athenians had some advantage. 
At length Brasidas, having succeeded in obtain- 
ing admission into Megara, the oligarchy was re- 
established in the city, the Athenians still re- 
taining possession of Niszea and Minoa. It was in 
the ensuing winter that the Megarenses, having 
been sufficiently strong to recover possession of 
their Long Walls, entirely destroyed them. 

From a part of the narrative of Thucydides, it 
appears that there was a sanctuary of Mars, called 
the Enyalium, not far from the gate by which the 
Athenians first made their irruption into the Long 
Walls, and which seems to have been a gate 
opening from the northern Long Wall into the 
suburb on that side. 

We find by the terms of the truce agreed upon 
between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians in the 
spring of the ninth year, that towards the sea on the 
north-eastern side of Nisea, there was a monument 
of Nisus, at a gate of Niseea, and a Posidonium, or 
sanctuary of Neptune, between it and the bridge 
leading into Minoa. By the conditions of the 
treaty, the line of demarcation between the Athe- 
nians in Minoa and Nisea, on one side, and the 
Megarenses and their allies, on the other, was the 
road which led from that gate of Nisea to the 
Posidonium, and from thence a direct line to the 
causeway *. 

Having finished the description of the city, Pau- 
sanias proceeds to notice the places situated in the 
ὀρεινὴ, Or mountainous part of the Megaris to the 
northward of the plain, after which he describes 


* Thucyd. 1. 4, c. 118. 
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the road from Megara into the Corinthia. The 
only places named by him in the Oreine are Page, 
/Egosthena, and Erineia. 

Although the historians and geographers have 
left little doubt that Agosthena was at Ghermand, 
it is satisfactory to be able to confirm this fact by 
means of an inscription found on the spot; from a 
copy of which, although very imperfect, I have been 
able to decipher enough to show that it was a de- 
cree of the people of Egosthena in favour of Apol- 
lodorus, son of Alcimachus of Megara, granting 
him the ordinary rights of proxenia, with the use 
of the pastures of the district for his cattle, and 
the privilege of a front seat at the public ceremo- 
nies!. The decree is to be recorded in the temple 


Ὲ Ἐπειδὴ ᾿Απολ(λόδωγρος ᾿Αλκιμάχον Μεγαρεὺς 
r ~ ~ 
(εὔνους ) ἐὼν διατέλει τῷ δάμῳ τῶν Αἰγοσθενίταν A 
POE AUR GOWN EIGN SUE aod Bara ag τῷ δάμῳ πρόξενον εἶμεν 
> Ἂν A 9 la > ~ ~ , 3, 7 
αὐτὸν καὶ ἐκγόνους αὐτοῦ .. τᾶς πόλιος Δἰγοσθενίταν 
Ni ber, > ~ ~ \ o + \ of ΄ ef \ ~ 
Kal εἰμεν αὐτῷ EKTNOLY γᾶς καὶ οἰκίας καὶ ἄλλα πάντα ὅσα καὶ τοῖς 
92) ΄ e , “ Fz > o \ ᾽ y 
ἄλλοις προξένοις" ὁμοίως κελεύει εἶμεν αὐτῷ καὶ ἐπιγομίαν 
Route dvaypadvrw οὐδ 6 ew wes 
ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ TOU Μελαμποδος" δίδοσθαι δὲ καὶ . we 
ΤΩ Μελαμποδείων καὶ καλεῖν αὐτὸν εἰς προεδρίαν 
, AN ἣν of , 
καθάπερ Kat τους ἄλλους προξένους. 
The Doric dialect is ac- 


counted for by A%gosthena 


proof of which he quotes a lost 
passage of Polybius. The in- 


having been considered a town 
of the Megaris. Stephanus 
remarks the difference of the 
form of the gentile in the 
names Megara and Aigosthena, 
although both are neuters plu- 
ral; for while the ethnic of 
Megara is Megareus, that of 


AXgosthena is AiyooOevirne, in 


scription shows the correctness 
of Stephanus. The Ethnic 
Αἰγοσθένειος, therefore, is erro- 
neous in Athenzus, who cites 
some words of Polybius, show- 
ing that Augosthena produced a 
sweet wine, Αἰγοσθενείῳ γλύκει 


(otvp).—Athen. 1. 10, 6. 11. 
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of Melampus, and mention is made of the Melam- 
podeia, which we learn from Pausanias to have 
been a festival celebrated every year at /gos- 
thena}. 

The position of 4gosthena thus ascertained, 
illustrates two interesting passages in the Hellenics 
of Xenophon. Between Ghermano and the vale 
of Livadhéstra, which stands on or near the site of 
the ancient Creusis, a projection of the highest part 
of Citheron terminates abruptly in the Corinthiac 
or Alcyonic Gulf, and forms a natural separation 
between the Megaris and the Beotian district of 
Thespie, of which city Creusis was the port, leav- 
ing no passage along the shore except a path on 
the mountain’s side, which now serves for a road 
from Livadhéstra and Ai Vasili to Ghermandé and 
Vilia. Like the Scironian rocks, along which 
there is a similar road from Megara to Crommyon, 
this termination of Mount Citheron, as well as all 
the adjoining part of the Alcyonic sea, is subject 
to sudden gusts of wind, by which the passage of 
such a cornice is sometimes rendered dangerous. 

The Lacedemonians under Cleombrotus were 
here overtaken, on their march from Creusis to 
Aigosthena, when retreating from Boeotia in the 
winter of B.C. 379-378, by one of these tempests. 
Such was the force of the wind, that the shields of 
the soldiers were wrested from their hands, and 
many of the asses that carried the burthens were 


' “Ev Αἰγοσθένοις δὲ Μελάμ- τῷ Μελάμποδι καὶ ἀνὰ πᾶν 

ὃ ~ Al θ / , 2 ” ἢ % 4 ᾿Ξ 
ποδος τοῦ μυθαονὸς ἔστιν ἔτος ἑορτὴν ayovot.—Pausan, 
ἱερὸν καὶ ἀνὴρ οὐ μέγας ἐπειρ- Attic. ο. 44. 


΄, 3 / fe \ / 
yaopevog ἕν στήλῃ καὶ θύουσι 
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blown over the precipices into the sea’. Seven 
years afterwards the Lacedemoniens again re- 
treated by the same road after their memorable 
defeat at Leuctra. Little trusting to the peace 
which the Thebans had granted them, they 
avoided crossing Mount Citheron by the ordinary 
route in the face of their conquerors, and preferred 
the risk of marching in the night by the narrow 
and dangerous path at the back of the mountain. 
The historian states that the Spartan commanders 
concealed their intention by moving from the field 
of battle near Leuctra in the evening, with the 
avowed purpose of being ready to cross the Cithe- 
ron by the usual route in the morning at day- 
break ; but that, instead of pursuing it, they 
turned off to Creusis, and proceeded from thence 
to Egosthena of the Megarice, where they met the 
army of Archidamus coming to their support *. 
Not less certain than the position of AZgosthena 
is that of Pege or Page, as it was called in the 
Megaric dialect. From Thucydides and Plu- 
tarch we learn that it was the principal harbour 
on the western coast of the Megaris; and from 
Strabo that it formed with Nisea the narrowest 
part of the Megaric Isthmus, the breadth of which 
was 120 stades*. These data correspond exactly 
with the port of Psathé, not far from the shore of 
which are found the remains of an ancient fortress. 
Near the road from Megara to Page there was a 
rock (according to Pausanias) covered with marks 


τ Xenoph: Hellen. 1.5,¢.4. 111. Plutarch in  Pericl. 
9 Thide dy, θείοις; Strabo, p. 334. 
* Thueyds id, το 1038, 107, 
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which were supposed to have been made by the 
arrows of an advanced body of Median cavalry, 
when Mardonius, hearing of the arrival of the 
Peloponnesians at the Isthmus on their way to 
Plateea, made a movement from Attica to intercept 
them’. Pausanias relates that they wandered to 
the rock on the road to Page in the night; that 
under the impulse of a madness inspired by Diana, 
they consumed their arrows by discharging them 
at the rock, mistaking it for the enemy, and that 
thus disarmed they were attacked in the morning 
and put to death by the Megarenses. At Page 
there was a brazen statue of Diana Soteira, erected 
in memory of this event, and exactly resembling 
another dedicated to the same deity at Megara. 
Page contained also the heroic monument of 
Aigialeus, who fell at Glisas in the second expedi- 
tion of the Argives against Thebes 2. 

The third town of the Oreine, mentioned by 
Pausanias, was Erineia, in which was a monu- 
ment of Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus‘. As Vilia 
and Kundura are the only inland positions in the 
northern part of the Megaric isthmus having any 
natural advantages, we may presume Hrineia to 
have occupied the one or other of those sites; and 
as Strabo notices Isus, formerly a town of the 
Megaris, as having been situated near Citheron‘, 
Iam disposed to place Zsus at Vilia, and Erineia 
at Kandura. There can be no doubt, as before 


1 Herodot. 1, 9, ο. 14. Μεγαρικῇ ἐκεῖθεν ἀπῳκισμένη 
* Pausan. Attic ο. 40, 44. (ex Iso Beeotico sc.) ἔγγυς 
5 Pausan. Attic. ο. 44. τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος. Strabo, p- 405. 


ὁ ἦν yap ὃ ἴσος πόλις ἐν τῇ 


; 
J 
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remarked, that Kandili is the mountain which 
the ancients named Kéoara, from the sharp rocks 
which rise from its summit!; the ancient name of 
Karydhi I am unable to discover, except that it 
was the highest summit of the Oneia, as Strabo 
defines those mountains, that is to say, as extend- 
ing from the rocks Scironides to Cithzron and the 
confines of Boeotia?. Other authors, however, 
appear to have comprehended in the Oneia, not 
only all the mountains as far as the Isthmus, but 
even the ridge to the southward of it, which 
stretches from Cenchreve to Corinth, having ap- 
parently considered Geraneia only as the highest 
summit of the Oneia’. 

In a verse preserved by Strabo, which the Athe- 
nians were suspected by some of the ancient critics 
of having ejected from the Iliad, for the sake of 
interpolating another, which proved that Salamis 
in the time of the Trojan war was a dependency 


1 Ἔν δὲ τῇ παραλίᾳ τῇ κατὰ 
Σαλαμῖνα κεῖσθαι συμβαίνει τὰ 
ὅρια τῆς Μεγαρικῆς καὶ τῆς ᾿Ατ- 
θίδος ὄρη δύο ἃ καλοῦσι Κέρατα. 
Strabo, p. 395. 

Oi Μεγαρεῖς... παρετάξαντο 
πρὸς τοῖς λόφοις τοῖς Κέρασι 
καλουμένοις.  Diodor. Sicul. 
1.18; C/O. 

. ἐν μεθορίῳ τῆς Meya- 
ρίδος ὑπὲρ τῶν καλουμένων Ke- 
ράτων. Plutarch. in Themist. 

2 ...7a καλούμενα οΟνεια 
ὄρη, διατείνοντα μέχρι Βοιωτίας 
καὶ Κιθαιρῶνος ἀπὸ τῶν Σκειρω- 


yy ~ ~ x 
νίδων πετρῶν, Kal τῆς παρὰ 


ταύτας ὁδοῦ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αττικῆν. 
Strabo, p. 380. 

Ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ χώρα τῶν Meya- 
ρέων παράλυπρος, καθάπερ καὶ 
ἡ ᾿Αττικὴ καὶ τὸ πλέον αὐτῆς 
ἐπέχει τὰ καλούμενα "Ονεια 
ὄρη; ῥάχις τις μηκυνομένη μὲν 
ἀπὸ τῶν Σκειρωνίδων πετρῶν ἐπὶ 
τὴν Βοιωτίαν καὶ τὸν Κιθαιρῶνα, 
διείργουσα δὲ τὴν κατὰ Νίσαιαν 
θάλασσαν ἀπὸ τῆς κατὰ Κρίσ- 
σαν [8]. Κρέουσαν] ᾿Αλκυονίδος 
προσαγορευομένης. Strabo, p. 
3938. 

3. See Travels in the Morea, 
Vol. iii. p. 810, 
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of Athens, mention is made of Aigeirusa, Nisa, 
and Tripodi, in the Megaris, as part of the domi- 
nions of Ajax of Salamis’. Whether the latter 
was the genuine version or not, it is at least evi- 
dent from Strabo, that Aigeirusa and Tripodi, like 
Niseea, still existed in his time. Of Polichne, the 
fourth Megaric town named in the verses, we 
have no other notice in ancient history. 
Tripodiscus? is shown by Thucydides, on the 
occasion already mentioned, to have been at the 
foot of Mount Geraneia, in a situation convenient 
for forming a junction of troops who were assem- 
bling from Plateea in one direction, and the Isthmus 
in the other, for the purpose of acting at Megara. 
And accordingly, at the foot of Mount G'eraneia, 
in the road from Platea to the Isthmus, four or 
five miles to the north-west of Megara, I remarked 
in my former journey, when passing by that route 


' Strabo, p. 394. The verses as we now have them are— 
Αἴας δ᾽ ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος ἄγεν δυοκαίδεκα νῆας 
Στῆσε δ᾽ ἄγων, ἵν᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ἵσταντο φάλαγγες. 
The Megarenses asserted that Homer wrote as follows : 
Αἴας δ᾽ ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος ἄγεν γέας, ἔκ τε Πολίχνης 
"Ex τ’ Αἰγειρούσσης, Νισαίης re, Τριπόδων τε. 


Some of the ancient critics gave 
strong reasons against the au- 
thenticity of the Athenian read- 
ing; on the other hand, it 
seems improbable that the 
number of the ships should 
have been omitted, as would 
follow from the admission of 
the Megaric version. 

* The termination of the 


name varies, as in a great num- 


ber of the names of places in 
Greece: Thucydides writes 
Τριποδίσκος; Pausanias, Τρι- 
ποδίσκοι, Strabo, Τριποδίσκιον, 
Herodian (ap. Stephan. in Τρι- 
modiakoc) Τριποδίσκη, which 
seems to have been the form 
understood by Plutarch, who 
writes the gentile adjective 
plural Τριποδισκαῖοι. 


‘ 
; 
ἢ 
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from Mégara to Corinth, the evident vestiges of 
an ancient town. The position is perfectly in 
agreement with the fable of the foundation of Tri- 
podiscus, related by Pausanias. According to 
that author, Corcebus the Argive, after having 
slain the monster Poena, which had been sent by 
Apollo to punish the Argives for the death of the 
child of Apollo by Psamathe, daughter of their 
king Crotopus, went to Delphi to give him- 
self up to punishment. He was ordered by the 
oracle to take a tripod out of the temple, to return 
towards Argos, and wherever the tripod fell to the 
ground to reside there, and to build a temple to 
Apollo’. The remains are exactly on the shortest 
route from Delphi to the Isthmus, over Mount 
Geraneia, leaving Megara a few miles on the 
left?. 

It is probable that Atgeirusa, like Niszea and 
Tripodiscus, was in the western part of the Me- 
earis, for none of the places mentioned in the 
Megaric reading of the verses in the Iliad are 
among those which, according to Pausanias, occu- 


1 


Attic. ὁ. 43. 
According to Conon, (nar- 


Pausan. Megarenses held probably a 


market near Tripodiscus, on 


rat. 19, ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 179,) 
Crotopus, not Corcebus, was 
the founder ofthe Argive colony 
at Tripodiscus. 

? Strabo says, Τριποδίσκιον 
—kal? ὃ ἡ νῦν ἀγορὰ τῶν Me- 
γαρέων κεῖται, from which it 
might be supposed, that Tri- 
podiscus was nearer to Megara, 
but this does not follow. The 


account of its being a more cen- 
tral situation to the Megaris than 
their own city; such markets 
in some spot convenient to 
all the vicinage, and gene- 
rally named from the nearest 
town, are still common in every 
part of the Levant, and appear 
to have been equally so an- 


ciently. 


13 
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pied the Oreine, or mountain district to the north- 
ward and eastward, whence it would seem also 
that the western part only was claimed by the 
Salaminii and Megarenses as the ancient dominion 
of Ajax. Aigeirusa, according to Theopompus, 
was also called A¢geirus'. In Scylax, we find 
Aris noticed as the last place on the Alcyonie or 
northern coast of the Megaris’. It is not impro- 
bable that among the numerous corrections re- 
quired in the names of Scylax, should be that of 
Αἴγειρος in place of "Apic. In this case it becomes 
likely that Aigeirus occupied the slope of Mount 
Geraneia towards the Corinthian Sea, and that its 
district bordered upon that of (ποῖ of the Corin- 
thia, which appears from Strabo to have been 
situated not far to the eastward of Cape Olmiz’. 
On some part of Geraneia there was a town or 
fortress, homonymous with the mountain. This 
appears as well from Scylax as from Thucydides, 
who states the Athenians to have maintained a 
garrison there before the Peloponnesian war, and 
that by the possession of Geraneia, Page, and 
Megara, they commanded the communication be- 


* Ap. Stephan. in Αἰγει- 
ροῦσα. : 

* Μετὰ δὲ Βοιωτοὺς Μεγαρεῖς 
εἰσιν ἔθνος καὶ πόλεις αἵδε. Ai- 
γοσθέναι, Πηγαὶ, τεῖχος Τερά- 
γεια, ἴΑρις. Παράπλους δὲ τῶν 
Μεγαρέων χώρας στάδια ρ΄. 
—Scylax. Perip. Μεγαρεῖς. 

3°Ep δὲ τῷ μεταξὺ τοῦ ΔΛε- 


- ~ \ ~ 
χαίου καὶ τῶν Παγῶν τὸ τῆς 


᾿Ακραίας μαντεῖον “Hpac ὑπῆρ- 


χε τὸ παλαιόν" καὶ αἱ Ὀλμίαι, 

τὸ ποιοῦν ἀκρωτήριον τὸν κόλ- 
2 © “ener Ν \ 

Tov, ev ᾧ ἥ τε Οἰνόη καὶ Hayat, 

‘\ \ ~ ΄, if 

τὸ μὲν τῶν Μεγαρέων φρούριον, 

ἡ δὲ Οἰνόη τῶν Κορινθίων..---- 

Strabo, p. 380. 

"Ey δὲ τῷ κοιλοτάτῳ τοῦ κόλ- 
που τούτου (scil. τοῦ Κορινθια- 
κοῦ) συμβέβηκε τὰς Παγὰς κεῖσ- 
θαι καὶ τὴν Oivdényv.—Strabo, 
p- 409. 
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tween Northern Greece and the Peloponnesus’. 
When Cassander, after having reduced a great 
part of the Peloponnesus in the year B.C. 316, re- 
tired into Macedonia, he left a garrison in Gera- 
neia?. The fortress probably stood at the summit 
of the ridge where the road must in all ages have 
passed. 

Cimolia is known only as having been the scene 
of action of a victory, obtained by the Mega- 
renses and Athenians over the Corinthians?’ in the 
year B.C. 458. It appears to have been in the 
plain of Megara: perhaps at the place where 
Wheler found the remains of several churches 
built on the ruins of more ancient buildings, and 
where he copied a Latin and a Greek inscription : 
this place, called Paleokhdri, is three or four miles 
northward of Megara*. 

In the western angle of the Bay of Megara, at 
the commencement of the rocks Scironides, Chan- 
dler observed many Hellenic foundations and other 
remains. It is not improbable that they may indi- 
cate the site of a come named Scirone, for as well as 
can be understood from the imperfect passage in 
Pausanias, which introduces his mention of the 
rocks Scironides, and the story of Ino and Meli- 
certe, there was a place named after Sciron, who 
was polemarch of the Megarenses when Nisus was 
their king, and who was the first to make a foot-path 


1 Thueyd..1. 1, ο. 107. “A Journey to Greece, p. 
δι y 

2 Diod. 1. 19, ο. 54. 484. 

5 Diodor. Sic. 1. 11, c. 79. 
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along the rocks'. This path may easily be made im- 
practicable, as the Greeks rendered it after the loss 
of Thermopyle’, or it may be made passable by two 
carriages abreast, as Hadrian rendered it*. Wheler 
passed it in 1676 with horses, but at present it is only 
practicable by foot-passengers. The length of the 
Scironian rocks was reckoned six Roman miles‘, and 
according to Pausanias they were all comprehended 
within the Megaris. The two most projecting and 
remarkable rocks’ were named the Moluris, and 
the ἐναγεῖς, or execrable. From the rock Moluris it 
was reported that Ino, or Leucothea, pursued by 
her husband Athamas, threw herself into the sea 
with her son Melicertes, otherwise called Paleemon, 
who was carried by a dolphin to the Isthmus, 
where the Corinthians worshipped him as a divinity 
and instituted games in his honour. The “ exe- 
crable’’ rock was that from which Sciron the 
robber threw strangers into the 8685, and from 
which he was himself thrown by Theseus. On the 
summit of the mountain there was a temple of 
Jupiter, who received the epithet Aphesius for 


‘rhy δὲ ὀνομαζομένην απὸ 
Σκίρωνος καὶ ἐς τόδε Σκίρων [ αἰ. 
Σκιρώνην] ἡνίκα Μεγαρεῦσιν 
ἐπολεμάρχει πρῶτος (καὶ) ὡς 
λέγουσιν ἐποίησεν ἄνδρασιν 
εὐζώνοις Ooever_y.—Pausan. At- 
tic. c. 44. 

4 Merodot. 1. 8; 6.71: 

° ἅρματα ἐναντία ἐλαύνεσθαι 
—Pausan. Attic. c. 44. 

2 Pl Na ez: 


ὃ . πέτρας, αἱ κατὰ τὸ 
στενὸν τῆς ὁδοῦ μάλιστα dvée- 
xovotv.— Pausan. Attic. c. 44. 

* A sea-tortoise lay under 
the rocks ready to devour the 
victims of Sciron. These ani- 
mals, adds Pausanias, differ 
only from land-tortoises in 
their greater size, and in the 


shape of the foot, which resem- 
bles that of the sea-calf (φώκα). 
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having removed the drought, which ceased after 
ZEacus had sacrificed to Jupiter Panhellenius in 
fEgina. The temple of Aphesius contained 
statues of Venus, Apollo, and Pan. Beyond the 
‘‘execrable” rock occurred the sepulchre of Eu- 
rystheus, who was slain here by lolaus, after which 
there was a descent to the temple of Apollo Latous, 
near which was the boundary of the Megaris and 
Corinthia, in a spot where Hyllus, son of Her- 
cules, was said to have fought with Echemus the 
Arcadian. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ATTICA, BQOTIA. 


Mount Parnes—View from the summit—Departure from Athens 
— Kifisia—Vrana—Plain of Marathon—Suli—T: ricorythus— 
Temple of Nemesis—Evredkastro, Rhamnus—Grammatik6—- 
Varnava—Mount Mavronéro, Phelleus—Kaélamo, Psaphis— 
Mavrodhilisi, temple of Amphiaraus—Apostolus, Delphinium 
—‘Oropo, Oropus—Sykaémino—Dhilissi, Delium—Battle of 
Delium—Skimatari—Grimadha, Tanagra—Rivers Lari and 
Asopus—Battlesof Tanagraand Gnophyte— Inia, (Enophyte 
—Andritza, Phare—Archaic inscriptions—Vlokh6—Mounts 
Soro, Sulla—Return to Thebes—Chalia—Cynoscephalae— 
Greas-stethus. 


Jan. 10.—A continuation of the serene weather, 
which I found on entering Attica, tempts me to 
make an excursion to the summit of Mount Parnes, 
notwithstanding the time of year. This point, 
although not so distinct and unambiguous as the 
summits of Pentelicum and Citheron, or that of 
Khlomé6 near Talanda, is more comprehensive than 
any near the south-eastern extremity of Greece in 
the extent of its view over Attica, Boeotia, Eubcea, 
and the Saronic Gulf. Passing through the Gribds 
Kapesi, or Πόρτα τοῦ ᾿Εγρίπου, at 1.41, we very soon 
afterwards enter the olive woods: at 2 pass many 
foundations of ancient walls; at 2.27 cross the 
Ποδονίφτη, or Washfoot, as the Cephissus is now 
called, and in four minutes more a larger branch 
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of the same river, from which many channels 
are derived for mills and gardens. At 2.45 
Dervish Aga and Turali, two small villages on 
the river, are at a small distance on the right. 
At 3.20 we arrive at Menidhi. Here on some 
rocky heights a little to the left of the town, are 
foundations and antique fragments, indicative of 
the site of a demus; at a small chapel there is a 
sarcophagus in its place, and lying near it an in- 
scribed marble adorned with a vase in relief; both 
which were excavated on the spot. On the north- 
ern side of the village is an abundant source of 
water, which does not fail in summer. Menidhi 
is the largest village in Attica next to Khassia ; it 
consists mostly of small houses two stories high, 
and is surrounded by a plantation of olive trees and 
some gardens. 

From hence I proceed to the monastery of Aio 
Nikola, at the foot of Mount Parnes. A little be- 
yond Menidhi.a massy foundation of ancient wall 
crosses a torrent now dry, which flows from Parnes 
in a wide gravelly bed, and after passing Menidhi 
joins the Cephissus. A Menidhiote peasant, of 
whom I inquire whether he knows of any other 
walls of the same kind in the neighbourhood, de- 
scribes to me the situation of Phyle above Khassia, 
and when I ask him the name of that castle, 
answers oro Φυλὶ λέγομεν ἡμεῖς ; thus showing that 
Phyle still preserves its ancient appellation, though, 
like many other Greek names, it is neutralized into 
Φυλὶ instead of being Φυλή. The λέγομεν ἡμεῖς of the 
Menidhiote was not without its Attic salt. Know- 
ing that the ruins are of Hellenic construction, he 
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thought that the place might have had a different 
name anciently, which name 1 might know, though 
he was ignorant of it. He seems pleased to learn 
that Φυλὴ was the Hellenic name of the castle, 
and this little lesson in archeology an Attic pea- 
sant is not likely to forget. 

We are just an hour in riding from Menidhi to 
St. Nicolas. The road passes along the right side 
of the torrent before mentioned, and then ascends 
by a gentle slope to the monastery, which stands 
immediately below woods of pine which cover the 
steep acclivity of the mountain, and commands a 
beautiful view of the plain of Athens, including 
the city, and the Saronic Gulf. St. Nicolas is a 
small metékhi dependent on the monastery of 
‘Ayia Tpiac, vulgarly Aia Triadha, or the Holy 
Trinity, situated midway between the metokhi 
and the summit of the mountain, in ἃ vailey 
abounding in sources of water, and shaded with 
walnut and chestnut trees. The ἑορτὴ, or feast of 
the saint, is in May, and is much resorted to from 
the city. Iam lodged at St. Nicolas in a cell of one 
of the monks, small, but having a ceiling, floor, 
and fire-place; luxuries to which I have been little 
accustomed in Thessaly and Beeotia. Indeed, in 
every part of Greece it must be the lot of the ex- 
ploring traveller to partake of those miseries of 
Greek poverty of which Aristophanes drew ἃ pic- 
ture in the Plutus so true and lively, that the tra- 
veller, who has once read the verses, will not fail 
to be continually reminded of them’. The snug 
1 Σὺ γὰρ ἂν πορίσαι τί δύναι᾽ ἀγαθὸν πλὴν φώδων ἐκ βαλανείου, 


Καὶ παιδαρίων ὑποπεινώντων καὶ γραϊδίων κολοσυρτὸν, 
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cell at St. Nicolas is peculiarly opportune, as a 
violent southerly wind, accompanied with rain, de- 
tains me all the 11th of January, and an ascent of 
the mountain in such weather is out of the ques- 
tion. I have not observed in Attica any of the 
birds called Toia, a species of bustard which I saw 
in immense numbers in the plains of Beeotia, and 
which I suppose to be the ὠτίδες observed in the 
same plains by Pausanias. A nobler bird of the 
same genus, the wild turkey, exactly resembling 
the domestic, makes its appearance in the spring, 
and I was informed by Mr. Consul S. at Patra, 
that they are sometimes sold there in the market. 
The bird and its name were probably introduced 
into England from this country. 

Jan. 12.—The Igimenos of Aia Triaédha, who 
came to St. Nicolas yesterday on hearing of my 
arrival, accompanies me to the summit of the 
mountain. The shortness of the days, and the 
uncertainty of the weather, making the most direct 
road preferable, we do not pass by Aia Triadha, 
but ascend the south-eastern slope of the moun- 
tain, in face of Kifissia and Mount Mendéli, cross- 


Φθειρῶν τ᾽ ἀριθμὸν καὶ κωνώπων Kal ψυλλῶν (οὐδὲ λέγω σοι 
Ὑπὸ τοῦ πλήθους) αἱ βομβοῦσαι περὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀνιῶσιν, 
᾿Επεγείρουσαι καὶ φράζουσαι, πεινήσεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπανίστω. 

Πρὸς δέ γε τούτοις, ἀνθ᾽ ἱματίου μὲν ἔχειν ῥάκος, ἀντὶ δὲ κλίνης 
Στιβάδα σχοίνων κόρεων μεστήν, ἣ τοὺς εὔδοντας ἐγείρει. 

Καὶ φόρμον ἔχειν ἀντὶ τάπητος σαπρὸν, ἀντὶ δὲ προσκεφαλαίου 
Λίθον εὐμεγέθη πρὸς τῇ κεφαλῇ" σιτεῖσθαι δ᾽ ἀντὶ μὲν ἄρτων 
Μαλάκης πτόρθους" ἀντὶ δὲ μάζης φυλλεῖ, ἰσχνῶν ῥαφανίδων, 
᾿Αντὶ δὲ θράνους στάμνου κεφαλὴν κατεαγότος, ἀντὶ δὲ μάκτρας 
Πιθάκνης πλευρὰν, ἐῤῥωγυῖαν καὶ ταύτην. 


Aristoph. Plut. ν. 535. 
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ing two or three rémata which flow to the Cephissus. 
The lower part of the mountain is covered with 
pines; these, as we proceed, are mixed with 
holly-oaks and firs, and at length, towards the 
summit, the wood consists entirely of the last. 
Three years ago an accidental fire caught the fir- 
wood, and consumed three quarters of it; such at 
least is the calculation of my companion the abbot; 
but one quarter perhaps would be nearer the truth. 
He says that the fire burnt four days, but that the 
greater part of the mischief was done in a few 
hours. Not much of the timber has been destroyed, 
but the dead and leafless trunks give a desolate 
appearance to the scenery, which before this acci- 
dent must have been beautiful even in the present 
season: frequent rivulets and green ravines occur 
amidst the firs, and here and there a small space is 
cultivated with corn. With these exceptions the 
mountain is entirely covered with forests, and con- 
tains an inexhaustible supply of timber for the 
Athenians. It is to the manufacture of plank that 
I am indebted for the means of ascending the 
mountain on horseback by a tolerable road. 
Parnes still continues to supply Athens with 
charcoal, but the demand not being such as to 
cause any great consumption of wood in the manu- 
facture of it, the people of Menidhi and Khassia, 
who have succeeded the ἀνθρακεῖς of Acharne in 
its manufacture, have no necessity at present to 
ascend very high in the mountain for their ma- 
terials. The wild thyme, lentisk, myrtle, and 
other shrubs, produced in abundance upon /Hy- 
mettus. and the uncultivated parts of the Πέδιον, 


Se ee σας Σνκι, κοι φοσαι ἐρνὶτι ac 
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supply a sufficiency of wood for heating the ovens 
of Athens, and the mangol is not much used during 
the brief Athenian winter, when it is more the cus- 
tom among the upper classes, all whose apartments 
have chimneys, to burn on their hearths some old 
olive or ilex, which has been overthrown by Bo- 
reas or Sciron. Both those trees make excellent 
firewood, but particularly the olive. 

Mount Parnes still contains wild boars, as in the 
time of Pausanias, but bears are very rarely if ever 
seen!. It abounds also in wolves, hares and par- 
tridges, and is covered with a good soil, better in- 
deed than that of the now totally uncultivated plain 
which lies between it and Mount Pentelicum. To- 
wards the top of the mountain, the rock makes its 
appearance on the most exposed ridges, but in gene- 
ral the firs reach to the very summit, and they 
impede in some directions’ the view, which 1s one 
of the most extensive in Greece. Aftica, Beotia, 
a part of Phocis, the southern portion of Hubea, the 
barriers of the Isthmus and the Saronic gulf, with 
the opposite coast of Argolis are ichnographically 
displayed. To the right of Mount Parnassus rise 
the snow-capped range of mountains on the borders 
of Atolia and Doris, which extend to Quta, to the 
right of which a long snowy ridge makes its ap- 
pearance above the Bwotian mountains Ptowm and 
Hypatus, which 1 recognize for Othrys. In the 
northern portion of Hubea, the cliffs which border 
the coast between Politika and Limni are conspicu- 
ous, and the highest summit of them, called Kan- 


1 Ὕ , ~ , 3 
Πάρνης παρεχομένη θήραν συῶν ἀγρίων καὶ ἄρκτων. -- - 
NOBEL σὴρ γ! Ὁ 
Pausan. Attic. c. 32. 
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dili, shows itself between Khtypa and’Egripo. Still 
following the horizon to the right, are seen the hill 
of Kalogheritza, the straits near it, the mouth of 
the Asopus, Mount Dhelfi, anciently Dirphe or 
Dirphys, the highest mountain in Eubea next to 
Oche, and remarkable for its sharp cone, then the 
mountain immediately above Kumi in Hubea, then 
Kalamo in Attica’. 

The channel of Hubea changes its direction from 
north to north-west at the cape of Rhamnus, in 
Attica, which is the termination of the great Baoto- 
Attic chain of Citheron and Parnes, and is imme- 
diately opposite to the bay of Stura, the ancient Styra, 
in the midst of which is an island, probably the 
Aigilia of Herodotus’. Here the island of Eubcea 


* The following angles, connecting points in Eubcea and three 
other islands with the main, may possibly be of use to geographers. 


Mount Kandili (cliffs in Hubcea, between Politika 


and Limni) with summit of Khtypa ... 9° 25° 

ΝΕ Khtyparand the Hummus oF τὴ τυ ἐν ec ewes 12 10 
—— and the tower at the entrance of the strait 

near VasilikO ὁ ονο ον cscs cece soccn: 16 12 


—— and mouth of the Asopus “5959 5 eevee 87 19 
—— and summit of Mount Dirphe ........-. 44 


—— and summit of the hill above Kumi «cece. 70 
and’ Kalamo'in Attica sos ol es τιον 73 928 

M. Dermphe' and Kavo Doro oie. sbi cs lee Vasile 90 
and Mount Pentelicuga sss oes « «οἷος οος 106 18 
Pentelicum, and the north point of Skyro........ 91 81 
and the south point of Skyro_ .......... (hee 


—— and the north point of Zia +++ee. «6.669 6 14 
—— and the south point of Zia ...cseeceeee 18 4 
—— and south cape of Andhro .....0 2 6.669 10 50 
and: east cape or VARray co. aise pic ois ccs. ες 61 49 
Bearing of Pentelicum by compass, 5. 39 4 E. 


? Herodot. 1. 6, c. 101, 107. 
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is narrower than in any part, except at the isth- 
mus of Lithddha at the northern extremity. Both 
these narrow places seem to be unknown to modern 
geographers; the isthmus of Stura is noticed by 
Plutarch in the life of Phocion, who after the battle 
of Tamyne occupied a fortress on the isthmus, 
named Zaretra. The peninsula to the southward of 
Stura terminates in the great round mountain, the 
highest in Hubea, anciently called Oche, which to 
the north-east throws out the terrible Caphareus, 
now Xylofago or Kavo Doro, and to the south-west 
cape Mandili, the south-eastern extremity of the 
island, and anciently named Gerestus. It appears 
from the ancient authors, that there was a town and 
temple of Neptune on this cape, and a port below 
it', which seems very small, though Livy describes 
it as “nobilis Eubcee portus’.” It may have de- 
rived some shelter from a small island which lies 
immediately off the cape. Between this promontory 
and the islands Petaliis, the ancient Petaliz, is 
the great bay of Karysto, and in the middle of it 
is the town seen a little to the right of Kavo Doro, 
and situated, as Strabo describes it, at the foot of 
Mount Oche. 

In the Gulf of 'Eghina or the Saronec Gulf, it is 
observable that the eastern end of Salamis, the 
western end of Azgina, the eastern end of Pityonesus 
(now called Anghistri), the western end of the pe- 
ninsula of Methana, and the summit of mount 
Ortholithi in the Argolic peninsula, fall in the same 
line. To the right of these, is the cluster of rocks 


1 Strabo, p.446. Thucyd. 1, 8, 6. 8. Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 3, c. 4. 
2 Dive 1. ὁ. 45. 
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called the Pendenisia, or five islands; in a line 
with Mount Arachneum near Ligurid. A little 
to the right of the Pendenisia is seen a cape of 
the Argolic coast, round which the coast retires 
to the left, and forms the bay of Sofiké. Another 
small island shows itself a little to the right of An- 
ghistri, lying between it and the Pendenisia, and 
another of the same size nearer to Salamis, forming 
nearly an equilateral triangle with the former and 
Pendenisia. 

The nearest district on the Beotian side is the 
Tanagrice, or Tanagrea, inclosed between the 
lower heights of Parnes and the low Theban ridge, 
of which the principal summit is now called Soré. 
The Asopus is seen forcing its way through a rocky 
ravine of no great length from the Parasopia into 
the plain of Tanagra, which is separated only from 
the maritime plain of Oropus by the last falls of 
Parnes near’Oropo and Sykamino, above which two 
villages the Asopus again traverses a rocky defile, 
which probably formed the separation between the 
Lanagrice and Oropia. At the head of the plain of 
Lanagra, just under Parnes, stands Mavromati, in 
a line with the convent of Siamat4. In the middle 
of the plain of Tanagra, Skimatéri interlineates 
with Mount Kandili of Hubea; and near the sea 
Vathy is seen in a direction a little to the left of 
the Euripus ; close under Parnes, on the right bank 
of the Asopus, is the tower and village of Staniates. 
In the direction of Pentelicum we look down on 
Tatoy, near which village a fountain, some frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture, and the foundations of 
walls, indicate the site of the celebrated Deceleia. 
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On the slope of a round mountain behind Rhamnus, 
and in a line with its summit, are seen Kapandriti, 
and a little beyond it Khalkuki. From thence a 
cultivated slope descends to the valley of Marathon. 
From the north-western side of the same height, 
and from the adjacent parts of Parnes, the waters 
meet, and form a torrent, which passes a little to 
the right of Markdépulo, and falls into the sea be- 
tween the mouth of the Asopus and Kalamo. 

The direction of the streams in Aética shows the 
different slopes of the land. All the waters from 
the south and south-east of Parnes flow to the Ce- 
phissus, the most distant origin of which is in some 
heights attached to the north-western side of Pen- 
telicum, about four miles to the south-east of Tatoy. 
The river receives contributions from Pentelicum as 
it proceeds through the plain, particularly that 
rising at Kifisia, which in fact is the principal 
source of the river. The waters from the northern 
side of Pentelicum and from the southern side of 
the range which stretches from Parnes to Rhamnus, 
meet and form the Charadra of Marathon ; the low 
ridge of Tatoy which connects the slopes of Pen- 
telicum and Parnes, separates the waters contri- 
buting to the Cephissus and flowing to the Saronic 
Gulf, from those which flow to the Charadra and 
the Euboic frith. 

The mountains of the Mesdghia are well distin- 
guished, but the greater part of its plain is hidden 
by Hymettus, which is now called Telovini. The 
first mountain of the Parala, seen to the left of 
Hymettus, is‘'Elymo, a round hill of no great height 
and not far from the sea, and which has a village 
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of the same name at its foot. To the left of it 
appears Mount Pani, which beginning eastward of 
Vari, runs inland to the plain of the Meséghia and 
to Keratia. Beyond Pani rises the ancient Lau- 
rium, for which I cannot learn any modern name, 
then a hill the highest of all the minor ones, and 
similar in form to HMymettus, near the village 
Markopulo (of Meséghia) ; beyond which are two 
pointed heights, one on the southern, the other on 
the northern side of Porto Rafti. 

Jan. 13.—Return to Athens, leaving St. Nico- 
las at 8.21, and passing through Menidhi at 9.3. 
At 9.20 halt by the side of a cultivated rising 
ground, on the summit of which are modern walls. 
Soon afterwards reach the side of a torrent called 
lanila’, now running rapidly in consequence of 
the late rains. It rises in a gorge of Parnes east- 
ward of Phyle, passes by Khassié, receives the 
great torrent from Parnes which passes by Menidhi, 
and thus forms a principal branch of the Cephissus, 
which it joims at some mills a little below Turalt. 
We pass the junction of the two streams at 9.57, 
and a few minutes after cross the Cephissus. At 
10.50 enter the ‘Egripo gate: the Menidhi road 
branches from that of 'Egripo at the passage of the 
Cephissus. | 

Jan. 28.—From Athens to Kifisia and Vrana?. 


! *TavovXa, or Τιανοῦλα. 

* Ihave omitted the Itine- 
rary of some excursions around 
Athens, because the results 
added to those of former jour- 
neys, have been published in 
an Essay on the Demi of 


Attica, printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, vol. i. For the 
same reason the Remarks on 
the Marathonia and the Itine- 
rary through Attica have been 
very much curtailed. 
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—At 9.55 pass through the 'Egripo gate: at 
10.20 arrive at Ambelokipo, where are gardens 
and olive-grounds with small casini, situated along 
the Jlissus, for a considerable distance above the 
monastery of Petraki: from thence proceed along 
the south-eastern side of a ridge called Lulé-vuno, 
the Jlissus remaining at a short distance on the 
right. By the road side are several round holes 
of great depth cut through the rock, belonging to 
a conduit apparently of ancient workmanship 
which still supplies the town, entering it at the 
north-eastern gate, which is vulgarly called Bu- 
bunistra, from the noise of the water in the con- 
duit. At 11 on our left are the ruins of a Roman 
aqueduct on arches, crossing a valley, and which 
appears by its direction to have brought water 
from Mount Parnes. It was probably the same 
which was constructed for the Athenians by Tra- 
jan, and terminated by Antoninus Pius, as we 
learn from an inscription over the gate at Bubun- 
istra. It is very possible that here, as at Eleusis, 
there was more than one source to the aqueduct ; 
and that all the three mountains, Parnes, Pentelt- 
cum, and Hymettus, may have contributed water 
to the supply of Roman Athens. The work of 
Trajan was perhaps an addition from Mount 
Parnes to the original conduit which was exca- 
vated in the rock, according to the mode cus- 
tomary in Greece before the time of the Romans. 
We now enter the olive plantations which sur- 
round Kifisia and the adjacent villages. At 11.22 
pass Kato Mariasi, often called Logotheti, as be- 
longing to the English vice-consul of that name. 
13 
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It contains only a pyrgo, a garden, and two or 
three cottages. At 11.25 cross a stream called 
Pispir, which originates near the monastery of 
Mendéli; it forms a considerable branch of the 
Cephissus. Having crossed several other smaller 
rémata, and at 11.35 passed through Upper Ma- 
rusi, we arrive at 11.56 at Kifisia, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Kifisha or Tjifisha. Here are several large 
pyrghi with good gardens, and a mosque, before 
which are a fountain and a beautiful plane-tree. 
The rare advantage in Attica of an abundance of 
running water in the middle of summer has ren- 
dered this place a favourite abode of the Turks of 
Athens ; but the generality of the houses are in a 
ruinous condition, and all in the present season are 
empty. The Greeks are at work in the olive- 
grounds, corn-fields, and vineyards; and _ the 
women, alarmed at the sight of an armed Alba- 
nian servant of mine, lock up their houses and 
hide themselves. 

Having proceeded from Kifisia at 12.38, the 
olive-woods soon cease, and we enter upon the 
uncultivated root of Mount Pentelicum, which 
unites that mountain with Parnes. All the upper 
part of the plain of Athens adjacent to this ridge 
is covered with arbutus and stunted pines. At 
1.25, having turned the end of the mountain, 
we are in a line between its summit and the pass 
of Deceleia, where the modern road to ‘Egripo 
passes between two heights which are separated 
by a deep réma originating at a Kefalévrysi under 
Tatoy, a village, the territory of which is a narrow 
strip of cultivated land among the pine-woods. 
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The torrent of Tatdy is a tributary of the Cephissus, 
but the fountains of Kifisia are the principal feeder 
of that river, though not the most distant, which 
is at Fasidhero, on the heights between Kifisia and 
Tatoy : this branch flows through the plain at no 
great distance to the west of Kifisia. 

At 1.50 we pass the small village of Stamata in 
an elevated situation, surrounded by a few barren 
fields, among woods of pine. It was probably the 
site of a demus; but no fortifications or other re- 
mains are to be seen, although the position is im- 
portant as being in the middle of the communica- 
tion between the plain of Marathon and that of 
Athens. Several torrents flow through ravines on 
our right from Mount Pentelicum, and after uniting, 
enter the plain of Marathon at Vrana. We ascend 
through a barren mountainous tract studded with 
pines, until at 2.36, being at no great distance to 
the northward of the peaked summit of Mount 
Aforismés', an opening in the ridge commands 
a view of the plain of Marathon, the marsh, and 
salt lake, together with the channel and island 
of Eubea, Mount Oche, the islands Petalie, and 
the bays of Marmari and Stura. Aforismés, 
though steep, has a very regular slope, and is 
beautifully clothed with pine-woods. It is pro- 
bably the ancient Jcarius. The descent from 
hence to Vrana is long, and we do not arrive 
there till 3.10. This village stands immediately 
at the foot of the mountain, on a low rocky height 
surrounded on three sides by the deep stony bed 


* "Agopropos. 
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of the torrent before mentioned, which spreads 
and is lost in the plain of Marathon. The peaked 
summit of Mendéh, or Pentelicum, appears through 
the opening of the torrent at the back of the vil- 
lage. A third peak, in the same cluster of moun- 
tains, called Argaliki', lying eastward of Aforis- 
mos, rises immediately from the plain, and sends 
forth a deep charadra which extends from the 
summit quite into the plain. On its bank, just 
at the foot of the mountain, are some remains 
of Hellenic walls among other ruins of a more 
modern date; this I take to be the site of the 
Heracleium, or temple of Hercules, near Mara- 
thon; for this demus I believe to have been situated 
not at the modern Marathona, but at Vran4. Each 
of the three summits called Mendéli, Aforismés, 
and Argaliki, had probably its ancient name; 
but the whole mountain I conceive to have been 
that called Brilessus, which may also have been 
the specific name of Mendéli, as being the highest 
and most conspicuous of the three. The identity 
of Pentelicum and Brilessus can hardly be doubt- 
ful on comparing Thucydides, Theophrastus, 
Strabo, and Pausanias*. There is no other sum- 
mit in this part of Attica of sufficient importance 
to answer to Brilessus; nor any author but Pausa- 
nias, who employs the word Pentelicum as the name 
of the modern Mendéli ; about his time, therefore, 
this appellation probably became common in con- 
sequence of the celebrity of the marble of the 


1 ᾿Αργαλήκι. phrast.de Sign. Temp.—Strabo, 
* Thucyd. 1.2, c.23.—Theo- ρ. 399.—Pausan. Attic. c. 32. 
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demus Pentele, and thus expelled the old word 
Brilessus or Brilettus, which, like Hymettus, and 
several others having a similar termination, be- 
longs to the earliest language of Attica. 

The season has been so dry, that at present 
there is not a drop of water in the Charadrus, or 
torrent of Marathon, with the exception of a few 
stagnant pools towards the mouth. The wheat is 
just above the ground, the barley some inches 
high : large tracts in various parts of the plain are 
covered with hyacinths in bloom, and the unculti- 
vated parts are clothed with a fine grass, affording 
pasture to large flocks of sheep and goats, which 
have been brought hither for the most part from 
Mount Helicon, and are now followed by a great 
number of lambs and kids. 

Jan. 29.—Having on a former occasion passed 
four days at Marathon, I have little to detain me 
here. While I was employed on the summit of 
the Sorés', as the tumulus of the Athenians is 
called, my servant amused himself in gathering, 
at the foot of the barrow, a great number of small 
pieces of black flint which happened to strike his 
observation. These flints are so numerous, and 
have been so evidently chipped by art into their 
present form, like gun-flints, that there is good 
reason for believing them to have been the heads 
of arrows discharged by the Persians who fought at 


1 ὁ σωρὸς, the heap. It is applied to a tumulus heaped 
probable that σορὸς, a coffin, over the dead. 
was originally the same word, 
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Marathon, and to have been interred with the Athe- 
nians, after having been gathered from every part 
of the plain, after the battle: Herodotus shows, 
that some of the Barbarians were armed in this 
manner, though his remark is applied not to the 
army of Darius, but to that of Xerxes. Flint of 
this kind, if produced in any of the adjacent parts 
of Greece, is at least very rare. I have heard 
that arrow heads of bronze have also been found 
here, but we searched for them without success. 
The earth of the tumulus is mixed with a fine 
sand, and resembles that of the soil of Egypt. 

Marmari, on the opposite coast of Eubca, is 
an ancient name mentioned by Strabo, from 
whom we learn that it was so called from the 
quarries of marble commonly called Carystian, 
which were there situated. With rather more 
accuracy than usual, Strabo describes it as over- 
against Hale Araphenides in Attica’. Opposite 
to the middle of the Bay of Marathon is an 
island named Platia, situated two or three miles 
from the Hubean coast. At Cape Cynosura, of 
the Marathonia, the channel narrows to five 
miles, and the Bay of Stura extends from thence 
to Porto Bufalo. Stura, the ancient Styra, is near 
the shore in the inner part of the bay, in the 
middle of which is the Stura-nisi, or Zgilia. 

From Sorés I proceed to the chapel of St. 
George, under Mount Stavrokoraki; and from 
thence ride round the foot of that mountain to the 


"Strab. p. 446. Stephan. in Μαρμάριον. 
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corner of the great marsh, which stretches from 
thence to the salt lake of Dhrakonéria. Towards 
Kato-Suli the road passes over rocks, from under 
which issue some copious springs of water; a little 
below them is the deepest part of the lake of Mara- 
thon. In summer, when the water is confined to 
a small space, eels are caught here. This, 
and the Dhrakonéria at the foot of the ridge of 
Cynosura, or cape at the northern extremity of the 
Bay of Marathon, are then the only parts of the 
marsh which preserve any water. The springs at 
the foot of Stavrokoraki are probably the fountain 
Macaria. 

Having sent my baggage by the ordinary route 
to Grammatiké and Kaélamo by Upper Suli, 1 
proceed with a single attendant to visit the sites 
of Tricorythus and Rhamnus. That of the for- 
mer demus is at thirteen minutes from Kato- 
Suli, on the right of the road to Rhamnus, where 
a rising ground is covered with fragments of Pen- 
telic marble, many wrought blocks, and in one 
place some remains of columns without. flutings. 
The plain of Tvicorythus is of a semicircular form, 
and terminates in a pass, from which a torrent 
issues, and, after crossing the plain, joins the 
marsh. 

At 1.4, ten minutes beyond the ruins of T'rico- 
rythus, we enter the pass, which at 1.10 opens 
into a plain, about three miles in length, and one 
in breadth, separated from the shore only by a 
rocky ridge, and inclosed on the opposite side by 
the mountain of Dhimiko. 

This valley formed the best part of the ancient 
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Rhamnusia. Like the plain of Suli, it contains 
many velanidhi trees, has a tolerable soil, but is 
ploughed only in a few places. At the northern 
extremity are the ruins of the temple of the Rham- 
nusian Nemesis, lying in a confused heap on the 
peribolus, the wall of which is still a conspicuous 
object. In the plain, at a small distance from the 
wall, is the foundation of a square and another of 
a round monument, of small dimensions, probably 
sepulchral. The peribolus included two temples’, 
and stood at the head of a gorge leading by a 
regular slope to Ovrid-kastro, which is eleven 
minutes distant from the temples on the sea shore ; 
the remains of a wall are observable on the left of 
the road all the way down. Ovrid-kastro, a com- 
mon Romaic form of ᾿Εβραιό-καστρον, or Jewish 
Castle, is situated on a small height overhang- 
ing the sea, and is closely surrounded on every 
other side by higher hills, which are barren and 
covered with shrubs. To the north the height is 
strengthened by a deep torrent, now dry: on the 
opposite side there is a hollow and a small level 
by the sea, so that the fortress itself was only con- 
nected with the hills at the back by a little ridge, 
on which stand the remains of a gateway, with the 
adjacent walls still extant to half their height. 
They are of the third order of masonry, built of Attic 
marble, and being mixed with shrubs and bushes 
form a very picturesque ruin. On the highest 
part of the hill, a small quadrangular keep occu- 

1 For a description of the anda paper On the Demi of 


temple of Nemesis, see the  Aitica, in the Transactions of 
Unedited Antiquities of Attica, the R. 5. of Lit. p. 197. 
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pied an angle of the inclosure: the walls are 
traceable in most parts, but are not of any consi- 
derable height except near the gate. The whole 
circumference of the inclosure was little more 
than half a mile, but the ground about the temples 
seems also to have been inhabited. In the middle 
of the inclosure of the fortress lies a monument of 
white marble, concave on one of the sides, and 
broken into two pieces, on one of which, in the 
middle of the concave side, are the words, 


ΡΑΜΝΟΥΣΙΟΣ 
ΚΩΜΟΙΔΟΙ͂Σ 


in very neat characters. The name of the man 
of Rhamnus, who dedicated the monument, was 
probably on another stone. Immediately opposite 
to Hhamnus, in the narrowest part of the Euboic 
frith, where the breadth is only two miles, is the 
entrance of Porto Bifalo, which I take to have 
been anciently the harbour of Porthmus. The oc- 
cupation and destruction of the fortress of Porth- 
mus by Philip, after expelling the Eretrians, to 
whom it belonged, was one of the accusations 
repeatedly urged against him by Demosthenes : 
the orator particularly alludes to its position, 
ἀπαντικρὺ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, or opposite to Attica, and 
his commentator Ulpian observes, that Porthmus 
was a harbour dependent on Eretria'. The advan- 
tages of this harbour seem to have given importance 
to Porthmus during a long succession of ages’. 


* Demosth. Philip. 3, p. 119. Slant? ΠΝ ον 19. 
125. Reiske; 4, p.133. De  Hierocl. p. 645. 
Corona, p. 248. 
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A little to the northward of Porto Bafalo is Dhysta, 
the ancient Dystus, against which, according to 
Theopompus, Philip proceeded from the vicinity 
of Eretria’, in the course of the same transactions 
referred to by Demosthenes. Styra, now Stura, 
is seen to the southward, and Mount Durphe 
bearing 6° to the north of west. 

From the temple of Nemesis, a line drawn 
through the pass leading into the plain of 17 γγ- 
corythus will cut a cape near Porto Rafti, which 
I observed from the foot of Mount Stavrokoraki ; 
Ovrié-kastro is in the same line produced north- 
ward. At 3.22, quitting the temple and crossing 
a part of the plain, we ascend the mountains to 
the north-westward, which are a continuation of 
Mount Dhimiko, and follow the torrent of Ovrid- 
kastro to its source, where we arrive at that of 
another réma, flowing to the plain of Suli, and 
from thence, after having crossed some cultivated 
heights which extend in the direction of Kalamo, 
arrive at 4.35 at Grammatik6, a village of 30 or 
40 houses, prettily situated in a sequestered hol- 
low among orchards and corn-fields. In one of 
these orchards the rain has lately brought to light 
a sepulchral stone, adorned in the usual manner 
with a pediment, below which are three figures 
about one quarter of the human size, in high re- 
lief. A woman seated has her right hand joined 
to that of another woman standing : between them 
is a man with a front face in lower relief. The 
women are clothed in long drapery, covered with 


* Theopomp. ap. Stephan. in Avoroc. 
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a loose upper robe thrown over the shoulders ; 
above the three figures are the names 


ΘΕΟΓΈΝΙΣ ΝΙΚΟΔΗΜΟΣ ΠΟΛΥΛΛΟ 


almost obliterated : the form of the characters is of 
a good time, as well as the style of the sculpture. 
The monument, as well as the situation of the 
place, leave little doubt that Grammatiko was the 
site of a demus; but there is no clue to guide us 
to the name. 

Jan. 30.—At 8.24, leaving Grammatiko, we 
ascend a high round ridge north-westward of it, 
which [ observed from the summit of Parnes. Τί 
is usually called the mountain of Varnava (Bar- 
nabas), from a small village below it on the side 
towards Tatéy. It is higher than either Dhimiko, 
or the hill of St. Demetrius, which is another simi- 
lar summit between Grammatik6 and Marathona. 
The mountain of Varnava terminates abruptly at 
the sea in a rocky peak to the south-east of 
Kélamo, which I have remarked from several 
points, among others from Psilirakhi. Inland 
this mountain takes a sweep at the back of Ka- 
lamo, where one of its highest tops is called 
Mavronéro, and despite its name, 1s, like the 
greater part of the ridge, a round bare white 
rock. From thence there is a branch of rug- 
ged pine-clad hills as far as ‘Oropo, which place 
is situated at the foot of the extremity of this 
ridge. Though much broken, it is in all parts a 
cultivable mountain with an easy slope. It com- 
prises all the territory of Markdpulo and Kalamo, 
except a small plain on the sea-side northward 
of K4lamo, and another smaller to the south- 
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ward; Kalamo itself standing on an extremity of 
the hills between them. I take these mountains 
to be the ancient Phelleus. 

Having crossed the ridge of Varnava, we be- 
gin to descend at 9.15, and at 9.30 having the 
highest summit on the right, arrive at a Hellenic 
tower, half ruined, and prettily covered with ivy. 
Just below itis a fine source of water and a ruined 
church, in which are some pieces of small columns, 
with a fragment, preserving part of a figure in low 
relief. Both the tower and the sculpture are like 
almost every thing ancient in Attica, of white mar- 
ble. They indicate the site of another of the demi 
of Mount Phelleus, of which we shall never know 
the names, unless some inscriptions should here- 
after reveal them. Near the ancient tower stands 
another of modern date. The village of Varnava is 
not far below us on the left. After a loss of ten 
minutes we continue our progress over a mountain- 
ous road, through a country in which there is some 
cultivated land amidst oaks, pirnaria, and the com- 
mon shrubs. At 10.10 we are opposite the open- 
ing of Tatoy, in the ridge which joins Parnes to 
Pentehcum: the summit of Hymettus is seen over 
the opening. Many torrents as we proceed flow 
to the right in deep ravines towards the sea, par- 
ticularly one which we cross a quarter of an hour 
short. of Kalamo, and which terminates in the 
small maritime plain already mentioned. Others 
on the left of the road contribute to the river of 
Marathon. 

Kalamo, where we arrive at 11.23, is situated 
on the heights above the sea, in face of the 
deep gulf of Alivéri, in Hubea. It belongs to the 
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district of Livadhia, contains about 200 houses, 
and has an air of improvement and comparative 
opulence: there are several new houses of two 
stories, smartly white-washed, and having out- 
houses and inclosed yards. The Proestés has even 
glass to his windows. The hill above Kalamo 
commands a good view of all the surrounding 
parts of Attica and Beotia, and of the opposite 
coast of Eubea. On that shore, a little to the 
northward of Porto Bifalo is seen Dhysta, a 
village with a pyrgo and lake, then the southern 
cape of the Bay of Alivéri, and Alivéri village, at 
the bottom of the bay, about two miles from the 
shore. The coast has a westerly direction from 
thence as far as Eretria. To the southward of 
Alivéri, the position of a Hellenic ruin near Ka- 
léntzi is pointed out to me, bearing N.73 E. On 
the northern side of the plain, snowy cliffs which 
I observed from Psilirakhi reach from N. 35 E. to 
N. 18 E, to the westward of which latter direction 
is seen the village of Ghymné, situated in a plain, 
at the foot of a high mountain which extends 
to Eretria. Ghymné is perhaps the site of Ta- 
myn, and the mountain the ancient Cotyleum’. 
The acropolis of Hretria is visible, and on the 
adjacent coast four small rocky islands. The 
topography of the Huripus is well seen. Fla, 
which bears N. 281 W., seems to have derived 
its name from its position exactly on the commu- 
nication between the plains of ‘Egripo and Vasi- 


1 Herodot. 1. 6, c. 101.— Ctes. p. 480, Reiske.—Ste- 
Strabo, p. 447.—AEschin. in phan. in Κοτύλαιον. 
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lik6é, and occupies perhaps the site of an ancient 
fortress named Φυλὴ. Beyond the town of ‘Egripo, 
the cliffs which stretch along the coast from Politika 
northward are again conspicuous, and their highest 
point, Kandili, bearing N. 24 W. The principal 
summits near Chalcis and Thebes are easily re- 
cognized. The easternmost point of the Beotian 
shore is in a line with the summit of Othrys. 
Kumi, the ancient Cume, from which the towns 
of the same name in Jonia and Campania were 
named, lies on the eastern end of the cliffs, which 
are to the north of Alivéri. 

An inscription at Kélamo contains a grant of 
proxenia by the Oropii to one Enophilus of Crete, 
and directs a copy of the decree to be placed on a 
pillar in the temple of Amphiaraus '. 

Quitting Kalamo at 1.40, and descending over 
the hills by a bad road, we arrive, at 2, at the 
great Charadra, or torrent, which I observed from 
the summit of Mount Parnes, and which is said to 
contain water all the year. The place is called 
Mavro-dhilissi ’, to distinguish it from another Dhi- 
lissi beyond ‘Oropo ; and there was probably once 
a village of that name, but no habitations now exist, 
though the sides of the hills are well cultivated ; a 
mile below, the torrent taking a great turn to the 


Στῆς . εἶπεν" δεδόχθαι γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν καὶ τ᾽ 


- 7. ° / , 
τῷ δήμῳ Οἰνόφιλον Φί(λων)ος 
Κρῆτα πρόξενον εἶναι καὶ εὐερ- 

΄ ~ / 3 ! \ 
γέτην τῆς πόλεως ᾿Ορωπίων καὶ 
αὐτὸν καὶ ἐκγόνους καὶ εἶναι 

> ~ ~ \ a 7: μὴ ΝᾺ 
αὐτῷ γῆς καὶ οἰκίας ἔγκτησιν 
καὶ ἀσφάλειαν καὶ ἀσυλίαν καὶ 


΄ Ν 5" Α \ ΣΝ 
πολέμου καὶ εἰρήνης καὶ κατὰ 


of 4 ef \ ~ 
ἄλλα πᾷντα ὅσαπερ καὶ τοῖς 
ἄλλοις προξένοις καὶ εὐεργέταις" 
ἀναγράψαι δὲ τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα 
ἐν στήλῃ λιθίνῃ καὶ στῆσαι ἐν 

~ e ~ ~ 7A / 
τῷ ἱερῷ του Αμφιαραοῦυ. 

* Μαυρο-Δήλισσι. 
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right, enters the northern plain of Kalamo, and there 
joins the sea. There are many ancient remains at 
Mavro-dhilissi, particularly the foundations of walls 
on the steep slope of the hills on either side of the 
ravine, which seem to have been intended only for 
supporting terraces, some of those on the slope of 
the northern hill being traceable parallel to each 
other at small distances. A more explanatory relic 
of antiquity, however, has been lately brought to 
light by the rains, and is now lying near some 
ancient foundations. It is part of a cornice of 
some great building, formed of white marble, 
and inscribed with the letters AEI in large cha- 
racters of the best times, deeply engraved, and 
at a great distance asunder. Another and larger 
portion of the same cornice was not long since 
carried to Kalamo, to be used in the new build- 
ings where I saw it. The latter 1s inscribed with 
the letters TOZTAM®I. From this evidence of 
the practice of resorting to Mavrodhilissi for the 
materials of the buildings which have lately 
been erected at Kalamo, there can be little doubt 
that the inscribed marble, now at Kalamo, which 
records the favours granted to Cinophilus, was 
brought from Mavro-dhilissi, as well as another 
which has been carried from Kaéalamo to Athens, 
and which, like the former, appears to have been 
anciently deposited in the temple of Amphiaraus. 
The AM@I on the cornice at Kalamo, may be a 
part of the name Amphiaraus, and all the three 
monuments, therefore, concur in proving this place 
to be the site of the Amphiaraeium, which having 
stood near Psaphis, between Rhamnus and Oropus 
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on the road from Athens to the latter place, and 
not far from the sea’, agrees in position with 
Mavro-dhilissi. As the words of Strabo imply only 
that the temple was near, and not at Psaphis, and 
as Kalamo stands in a situation which the ancients 
are likely to have occupied, it is very probably the 
site of that Attic demus, for such Psaphis became, 
although originally, as it would seem from Strabo, 
it was a dependency of Oropus, and consequently 
a part of the Boeotian community ὅ. 

At 2.30, I begin to descend from Mavro-dhilissi 
through a gorge in the hills by a gradual slope, 
and in a few minutes perceive the village of Mar- 
kdpulo on the left, in a lofty situation, and distant 
about as far from the left bank of the torrent of 
Mavro-dhilissi, as Kalamo is from the right. At 
2.53 enter a plain which extends along the shore 
as far as the mouth of the Asopus, and immediately 
afterwards cross another great rema, now dry. At 
3.3 pass a third torrent of the same kind, not far 
to the right of a range of cultivated hills, which are 
a continuation of Mavronoro. At 3.21 arrive at “ the 
Holy Apostles *,”’ so called from a ruined church, 

1 Eira Ῥαμνοῦς, ὅπου τὸ τήῆήεγ καὶ τὸ ᾿Αμφιαραειόν ἐστι τετι- 
Νεμέσεως ἱερόν" εἶτα Ψάφις ἡ μημένον ποτὲ μαντεῖον, &e.— 
τῶν ᾿ρωπίων" ἐνταῦθα δέ mov Strabo, p. 399. 


εἶτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ Ἰρρωπὺς πόλις 


Καὶ τῆς ΜΕΝ, ἀπέχον ἱερὸν οὗ πολὺ 


Ἔστ᾽ ᾿Αμφιαράου καὶ νεὼς καὶ τὸ τέμενος. 
Diczarch. v. 85. 


* For further remarks on the _ the Royal Society of Literature, 
temple of Amphiaraus and _ vol. 1, p. 200, and at the end. 
Psaphis, see On the Demi of ὅ στοὺς ἁγίους ᾿Αποστόλους. 
Attica, in the Transactions of 
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near which is a hut with some gardens and wells, 
situated on the sea side, in the centre of a bay in- 
cluded between two low projecting points about two 
miles asunder. Here are some remains of a Hellenic 
wall just within the sea, apparently an ancient 
jetty, and in the church a fragment of a small 
Doric column. 

Opposite to Apostdlus, on the shore of Kubea, is 
Kastri, the site of Hretria, which celebrated city 
stood on a projection of the coast, at the south- 
western extremity of a great plain extending inland 
between two high mountains, and containing the 
village of Ghymné. At the opposite corner of the 
plain is Vathy, a small village near the shore. The 
entire circuit of the ruined walls and towers of the 
Acropolis of Eretria, still subsist on a rocky height, 
which is separated from the shore by a marshy 
plain. At the foot of the hill are remains of the 
theatre, and in the plain a large portion of the 
town walls, with many foundations of buildings in 
the inclosed space. The situation was defended 
to the west by a river, and on the opposite side 
by a marsh. 

Above Apostélus rises an insulated hill, having 
a small conical termination on the further part of 
the summit, where I find some foundations of 
ancient walls, amidst a heap of rough stones. 
They seem to be the remains of a small fortress 
or watch-tower. The monastery of Ambighi is 
seen from hence, pleasantly situated in a wood on 
the mountain side, at about one third of the distance 
from Marképulo to ‘Oropo. Markdpulo, as well 
as Apostélus, belongs to Rashid Bey of ‘Egripo. 

13 
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At the foot of the same height on the western side, 
and not far from Apostdlus, a ruined chapel con- 
tains a sepulchral stone inscribed with the name 
Τιμανδρίδης, in neat and antique characters. In a 
little rema at the foot of the height, nearer the sea, 
are some ancient squared blocks of stone. 

Leaving the foot of this hill at 4.5, and crossing 
the plain at no great distance from the right bank 
of the Asopus, we arrive at 4.37 at 'Oropo'. This 
village, which contains about thirty houses, with a 
pyrgo and kiosk of the Turkish Spahi, stands on 
the lower heights of the ridge of Marképulo, above 
some gardens containing a few olive and fig-trees, 
which extend to the Asopus. The hills above the 
village are partly clothed with pines : their highest 
summit, which is at no great distance to the south- 
ward, is called Karakaxa. The plain of ‘Oropo 
extends along the sea shore from Apostdlus to the 
village of Alikaki?, a distance of about three miles, 
and narrows from its maritime base, until it ends 
in the angle, not quite so distant from the sea, 
where ‘Oropo and Sykamino are separated from 
each other only by the Asopus. 

A summit on the south-eastern side of ‘Oropo 
has the appearance of an Acropolis ; no remains of 
walls are to be seen, but at the foot of the hill 
several ancient sepulchres were uncovered by the 
floods of last October, when among other usual 
contents of Greck tombs, were found many heads 
of spears and lances made of brass, some of which 


I purchase from the people of the village. These 


* Ὠρωπὸς. 2 ᾽Αλικούκι. 
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remains of antiquity, added to the preservation of 
the ancient name without any corruption, cannot 
leave much doubt as to the position of the city, 
notwithstanding that they are in contradiction to 
some authorities, from which Oropus would 
seem to have stood on the sea coast. Strabo, con- 
tinuing his route along the coast from south to 
north, notices next to the Amphiaraeium the sacred 
port of Delphinium, and twenty stades beyond it 
Oropus, then Delium. Opposite to Delphinium 
was Old Eretria in Eubeea, and, opposite to Oropus, 
New Eretria: the passage across the strait in the 
former situation was sixty stades, in the latter forty’. 
As the mouth of the Asopus makes a projection in 
the coast, and narrows the strait between it and 
Kastri, from whence the shore of Hubea retires 
in an easterly direction to Vathy, leaving the 
respective breadths of the channel from the mouth 
of the Asopus to those two places, nearly as Strabo 
has indicated, his description leads directly to the 
conclusion that Oropus was at or near the mouth 
of the Asopus, New Eretria at Kastri, Delphinium 
at Apostélus, and Old Eretria at Vathy or there- 
abouts; and this maritime position of Oropus is 


1 Ἑξῆς δὲ τὴν περιήγησιν τῆς 
woac (sc. Boeotiz) ποιητέον, 
xwp n 

4 , “3 ~ \ of 
ἀρξαμένους ἀπὸ τῆς πρὸς Ev- 
βοιαν παραλίας τῆς συνεχοῦς τῇ 
᾿Αττικῇ. ᾿Αρχὴ δ᾽ ὁ Ὦρωπὸς, 

Ν e e \ AY a ~ 
καὶ ὁ ἱερὸς λιμὴν, ὃν καλοῦσι 
Δελφίνιον, καθ᾽ ὃν ἡ παλαιὰ 
Ἐρέτρια ἐν τῇ Εὐβοίᾳ, διάπλουν 
ἔχουσα ἑξήκοντα σταδίων. Μετὰ 


, \ 
δὲ τὸ Δελφίνιῤν ἐστιν ὁ Ὥρωπος 


3 ν᾽ , ς x \ π᾿ 
ἐν εἴκοσι σταδίοις" κατὰ δὲ τοῦ- 
τόν ἐστιν i) νῦν ᾿Ερέτρια" διά- 
. 9 9 ἀρὴν τὰν , 
πλους δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν στάδιοι τετ- 
ταράκοντα. Εἶτα Δήλιον τὸ ἱερὸν 
τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἐκ Δήλου ἀφι- 
, la , 
δρευμένον, Ταναγραίων πολίχ- 
νιον, Αὐλίδος διέχον σταδίους 
el 7 
τριάκοντα" ὅπου μάχῃ λειφθέν- 
τες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, &c.—Strabo, p. 
403. 
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confirmed by other authorities. Pausanias describes 
it as being ἐπὶ Oadaoonc', and we learn from Dio- 
dorus that in the year B.C. 402, the Thebans, who 
had taken it from the Athenians in the twentieth 
winter of the Peloponnesian war ἢ, removed the in- 
habitants, in consequence of a sedition, to a dis- 
tance of seven stades from the sea*. Perhaps this 
latter fact may lead to an explanation of the diffi- 
culty. As the removal was evidently made for the 
purpose of placing the town out of the reach of the 
Athenian ships, an opposite motive may have in- 
duced the Athenians to make it a maritime town 
when it was in their possession. ‘Oropo, there- 
fore, I conceive to have been the site of the ori- 
ginal Beeotian city, as well as that to which the 
Thebans removed the Oropii, though it must be 
admitted that the distance is greater than the seven 
stades of Diodorus; and here they probably re- 
mained for a long time, even after the cession of 
Oropus to the Athenians by Philip ‘, and the de- 
struction of Thebes by Alexander, for Diczar- 
chus, after the restoration of that city by Cas- 
sander, still describes Oropus as belonging to, or 
as being a colony of Thebes ὅ, although he describes 
the Oropii as Athenian Beeotians, an expression 
which he applies also to the Platzenses*. As to the 
ἐπὶ θαλάσσης of Pausanias, there seems no mode of 
accounting for it, but by the supposition that the 
Oropii had, in his time, again removed to the sea. 


* Pausan. Attic. c. 84. * οἰκία (al. ἀποικία) Θηβῶν. 
* Thucyd. 1. 8, c. 60. —Diczarch. p. 12. 

5. Diodar..14:14;.¢;.,.17: ° ᾿Αθηναῖοι Bowrol.—p. 12, 
‘ Pausan. ubi supra. 14, 
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They then occupied, perhaps, the site of Delphi- 
nium at Apostdélus, for it is remarkable that Pau- 
sanias makes no mention of Delphinium, and his 
distance of twelve stades from Oropus to the Am- 
phiaraeium, though still much within the real dis- 
tance from Apostdélus to Mavro-dhilissi, will at least 
be fifteen stades nearer the truth, than if the 
Oropus of his time had been at ’Oropo. 

There are several ruined churches at ‘Oropo 
which show that it was once a Christian town of 
some importance. One of them contains a broken 
marble inscribed with portions of three decrees of 
Proxenia by the people of Tanagra; one of the 
foreigners is of Chalcis, the native city of the two 
others is not preserved’. The inscription is valu- 
able from being, like those of Orchomenus, in the 
folic or Beotic dialect ; but there is some diffi- 
culty in accounting for its being found here, for 


ἐνόν νος ἄρχοντος, ‘Oportwiw τρισκηδεκάτη, ἐπεψάφιδδε 1... .. 
ARS SOR TR Ae ovppavdpog Δαμοκλεῖος ἔλεξε" δεδόχθη Tv δάμυ πρόξε- 
(ον εἶμεν κὴ)εὐεργέταν τᾶς πόλιος Ταναγρείων Διογένην ἹΙαροκλεῖος. .. 
wee ees (αὐ)τὸν κὴ ἐσγόνως κὴ εἶμεν αὐτῦς γᾶς κὴ Ευκίας ἔππα- 
(σιν κὴ Εισοτε)λίαν κὴ ἀσφάλειαν κὴ ἀσουλίαν Ki) πολέμω κὴ ἰράνας 
4. ἢ \ \ ~ ΝΥ ‘ lA / \ ~ af 

(ἰώσας κὴ κατ)ὰ γᾶν κὴ Kara θάλατταν, καθάπερ κὴ τῦς ἄλλυς προ- 


(ζένυς Kn εὐ)γεργέτης. 


Αγαθαρχο 
᾿Αμινοκλεῖος ἄρχοντος; 
ἐπεψάφιδδε ᾿Ορσίμ 
ἔλεξε" δεδόχθῃ Tv ὃ 
τᾶς πόλιος Tavaype Ι ὃ Ἶ 
Χαλκιδεῖα αὐτὸν κὴ ἐσ- 
κίας ἔππασιν κὴ Εισο 
κὴ κατὰ γᾶν Ky κατὰ θ 
ἰώσας κὴ τἄλλα 
γυς Ki) EvEp ὦ ἅ 


V. Inscription No. 60. 
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Tanagra could not have been less than four miles 
distant from hence, and the Beotic dialect was 
probably not employed at Oropus, unless in the 
ages prior to its dependence upon Attica. The 
inscriptions found at Mavro-dhilissi, which was in 
the Oropia, are in Hellenic, and three tombstones 
at ‘Oropo bearing names, have the father’s in the 
possessive case, which was the Attic method, and 
not the usual Beeotian form’. It is observable, how- 
ever, that they have not the name of the demus, 
which favours the supposition, that Oropus never 
was an Attic demus. The probability is, that the 
Tanagrean decree, which is on a thin slab of 
white marble, and lies in a ruined church, unat- 
tached to the building, was brought to ‘Oropo 
from the deserted site of Tanagra, for the purpose 
of preserving it, as the Greeks are often in the 
habit of doing when they find inscribed marbles’. 
Having crossed the Asopus, we arrive in fifteen 
minutes at Sykamino, which is now smaller than 
‘Oropo, and does not possess so many zevgaria, 
though three ruined churches, and some modern 
‘remains upon the hill above the village, show that 
it was once a place of greater magnitude than it is 
at present. It stands exactly at the opening of the 
ravine through which the Asopus finds its way from 
the plain of Tanagra. The channel of the river is 
now quite dry: the modern name, which in the 
interior is Vuriémi, is here pronounced Vuriéndi. 
In one of the churches is still preserved the sepul- 


* V. Inscriptions Nos. 62, phe bears N. 263 E. by com- 
63, 64. pass, and the ruins of Eretria 
? From Oropo, Mount Dir- N. 33 E. 
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chral inscription in memory of Aphrodisius, son 
of Zoilus, of Oropus', which was published by 
Spon. 

Jan. 31.—Having sent my baggage horses to 
Skimatari by a road which leads by ‘Inia and the 
left bank of the Asopus, I follow the 'Egripo road, 
at 8.23, in search of Delium, and cross the hills 
extending from Sykamino to the sea. These are 
partly in cultivation, and partly consist of a forest 
of pines, among which there is some good pasture; 
for some time our road lies in a line parallel to the 
shore at the distance of about a mile, but at length, 
at 9.15, descends upon the sea-beach. In three 
minutes more, after passing a ruined church in 
which are some ancient fragments, we again leave 
the sea-side and enter a small plain, which is about 
a mile in width at the water-side, and narrows from 
thence to Dhilissi?, situated at its southern ex- 
tremity, where I arrive at 9.25. The village con- 
sists only of five or six houses and a roofless chapel, 
where are some Hellenic fragments and squared 
stones, a large bowl made of stone, 2 feet 1 inch in 
diameter, 4 inches thick, 9 inches high, pierced 
with a hole in the centre, and on the outside cut 
into furrows. Ina field below the chapel there is 
a large wrought stone of five sides, or rather qua- 
drilateral, with one angle cut off. There is no 
water here, and the village is supplied from wells 
near the sea-shore. 

Delium is described by Strabo as a temple of 
Apollo, and a small town of the Tanagrei, thirty 


* V. Inscription No. 61. 2. Δήλισσι. 
VOL. II. Gg 
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stades distant from Aulis'. It is celebrated for 
having witnessed the defeat of both the most illus- 
trious people of antiquity. That of the Romans 
by a part of the army of Antiochus I have already 
had occasion to refer to. In the eighth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians formed a 
design against Bceotia, which was to be exe- 
cuted in the beginning of the winter by simul- 
taneous operations at the two extremities of 
that province. On the Phocic frontier a revolt 
in the cities of Siphe and Cheroneia was to 
be supported by a landing at Siphe of Acar- 
nanian auxiliaries from the Athenian fleet, which 
was at Naupactus, under the command of Demos- 
thenes, while the Athenians from the Attic frontier 
were to seize and fortify Delium. The Beeotians, 
however, obtained notice of the design, Demos- 
thenes failed at Siphe, and the Beeotians had time 
to place garrisons in the disaffected places on the 
Phocic frontier, and to return to Tanagra before 
the Athenians had been more than three days at 
Delium. During that time Hippocrates, the Athe- 
nian commander, had fortified the consecrated 
ground at Delium, after which his army encamped 
among the hills between Delium and Oropus, at a 
distance of ten stades from the former. The Boeo- 
tians consisted of 7000 hoplite, 10,000 light-armed, 
500 peltaste, and 1000 cavalry. The Athenians 
had about the same force of hoplite, and were well 
provided with cavalry, but they had no light troops, 
except some followers of the regulars, indifferently 


* Strabo, p. 408, 
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armed, the greater part of whom, as soon as the 
fortifications were finished and the army in posi- 
tion, returned to Athens. 

It was towards evening when Pagondas of 
Thebes, the Boeotian commander, advanced from 
Tanagra. Hippocrates, who happened to be at 
Delium, joined his camp as soon as he heard of the 
enemy’s approach, leaving 300 horsemen to pro- 
tect the fortress and to act during the battle ac- 
cording to circumstances. The two armies were 
separated by a hill and unseen to each other, until 
Pagondas, crossing the ridge, advanced in quick 
time, and was met in like manner by the Athe- 
nians. The extremities of either line were pre- 
vented from encountering by certain ravines, but 
in the centre there was close fighting. The Athe- 
nians overthrew the left of their opponents’ centre, 
where the Thespienses were the chief sufferers, but 
on their own left were obliged to give way before 
the Thebans, whose phalanx was twenty-five file in 
depth, while that of the Athenians had a depth of 
only eight. Pagondas at this moment sent to the 
relief of his left a body of cavalry which, appearing 
suddenly from behind the hill, made the Athenians 
suppose that the enemy had received a reinforce- 
ment, and caused them, though victorious in that 
part of the line, to retreat just about the time that 
the Thebans had broken the adverse phalanx; acom- 
plete defeat of the Athenians was the consequence, 
aud it would have been still more disastrous had 
not Pagondas on the approach of night withdrawn 
his forces to Tanagra. Some of the Athenians 
reached Delium, others Oropus, and others the 

σρ 
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heights of Parnes, after having suffered greatly 
from the Beotian cavalry, and from some Locri 
who had just arrived to the assistance of the Βωο- 
tians. To the request of the Athenians for per- 
mission to inter their dead, Pagondas replied, that 
if the dead were in Beeotia, the Athenians might 
carry them away on quitting the Beeotian territory, 
but that if they were on the Athenian territory, it 
was for themselves to act as they thought proper ; 
by this answer implying, that the cession of the 
Oropia was to be the condition of compliance with 
their request, Oropia being a Beeotian district 
which had been conquered by the Athenians. It 
shows that the boundary of the Oropia and Tana- 
grice was less than ten stades to the eastward of 
Delium. On the seventeenth day after the battle, 
Pagondas took the fortress which the Athenians 
had constructed at Delium. The description of it 
by Thucydides gives a good idea of a Greek field- 
work, and the mode in which it was destroyed by 
the enemy is not less curious. In fortifymg the 
place, the Athenians first excavated a trench round 
the consecrated ground containing together with 
the temple, the portico of which was in ruins, a well, 
or source of water. Having thrown the earth of the 
ditch outwards, they drove a circle of piles along the 
edge of the ditch, and then filled the interval be- 
tween the piles and the embankment with mixed 
materials composed of earth, of vines which grew 
around the temple, and of some ruined buildings. 
On the summit of the wall thus constructed they 
erected wooden towers. It was not until the Beo- 
tians had been reinforced from Corinth and Megara 
13 
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and by the Peloponnesian garrison which the Athe- 
nians had recently driven out of Niszea, as well as 
by some archers and slingers from the towns of the 
Maliac Gulf, that they ventured to return from 
Tanagra to Delium in order to attack the fortress. 
After several attempts they succeeded in setting 
fire to the combustible materials of the walls. 
Their engine for this purpose was nothing more 
than a hollow mast or trunk of a tree, to one 
end of which was adjusted a cauldron filled with 
charcoal, sulphur, and pitch, and to the other a 
pair of bellows, for the purpose of raising the fire 
as soon as the cauldron was brought in contact 
with the rampart’. The machine having been con- 
veyed to the fortress upon carts, the conflagration 
of the wood and vine branches soon obliged the 
garrison to abandon the walls. Some of them 
were slain, 200 were made prisoners, the remain- 
der escaped to their ships and to Athens’. 

The facility with which the Athenians retreated 
to their vessels renders it probable that Delium 
was situated not at the modern village, but on the 
sea-Shore, where alone wells are now found cor- 
responding to the ‘‘ water at the temple” men- 
tioned by Thucydides. But Livy is decisive on this 
point. His words are, Templum est Apollinis 
Delium imminens mari; quinque millia passuum 
a Tanagra abest; minus quatuor millium inde in 
proxima Eubcee est mari trajectus®. The ἱερὸν, 


1 This kind of engine was 2-Thucyd, I. 4, ¢.°76; 77. 
improved in later times, and 89, et seq. 
the κεραία, or pipe was made of ιν] Boies ol. 
iron. Apollod. Poliore. p. 20. 
Paris. 
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therefore, with its consecrated ground and _ sur- 
rounding vineyards, was near the shore, and the 
πολίχνιον, or small town of Delium, at the modern 
village of Dhilissi’. 

Having ascended a narrow but well cultivated 
valley from Dhilissi, I arrive in thirty-five minutes 
at a source of water and a reservoir, from whence 
the remains of an aqueduct are traceable in the 
direction of Dhilissi. A road to Dhramisi, Vathy, 
and “Egripo turns off at the reservoir to the right. 
Soon afterwards we enter an open country well 
cultivated, and in twenty-seven minutes enter the 
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* From Dhilissi, Eretria bears N. 70 E., Mount Dirphe 
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village of Skimatari. Three miles to the south- 
ward of it is Grimadha or Grimala, once perhaps 
the name of a modern village, but now attached only 
to the ruins of a Hellenic city which was certainly 
Tanagra, and which seems to preserve some 
traces of its Homeric name I'paia', in the present 
appellation®. ‘Tanagra was advantageously situ- 
ated in the center of a fertile champaign, consist- 
ing of plains and undulated ground included be- 
tween Mount Parnes and the Euboic frith, and 
extending in the other direction from the Thebea 
to the Oropia. Standing at the eastern extremity 
of the ridge of Mount Sord, and not far from the 
root of Mount Parnes, which stretches to Delium 
and Oropus, it was placed exactly in the point of 
communication between the plains at the foot of 
Parnes and those towards Aulis and the sea. The 
town was near two miles in circumference, of an 
irregular form, determined by the nature of the 
ground, which consists of a height commanded by 
the eastern extremity of the ridge of Sord, at the 
distance of about a mile above the junction of the 
Vuriemi or Asopus with a rivulet named Lari, which 
we crossed midway from Skimatari. The upper 
angle of the site is rocky and abrupt, and looks 
down on a natural terrace, below which stood the 


* There were different opi- 
nions among the ancients as to 
the situation of Grea. Aris- 
totle supposed it to have been 
Oropus, but the name itself of 
Tanagra, 


sometimes written 


Tanagreea, is a strong argu- 


ment of the identity. Tana 
seems to be an Molic prefix, 
of which the import is yet to 
be discovered. Vide Stephan. 
in Tavaypa. 

? Tomaca, Τριμάλα, 
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body of the town on a broad level raised a little 
above the third or lowest plain which reaches to 
the two rivers, and has a breadth varying from 
three to five hundred yards. The town walls fol- 
lowed the crest of the height and the last falls of 
the ground above the plain. No acropolis is dis- 
tinguishable, though probably there was some 
interior inclosure at the upper angle. About one 
hundred yards below the summit are ruins of a 
theatre excavated in the bank which separates the 
highest point from the terrace immediately below 
it. Its diameter is between three and four hun- 
dred feet. A part of the masonry which supported 
the two ends of the cavea remains, but neither 
seats nor proscenium are visible, nor any vestiges 
of the stoa which Pausanias describes as attached 
to the theatre of Tanagra. On the terrace below 
the theatre, to the north-east of it, are the well-con- 
structed foundations of a public building, formed 
of marble of a very dark colour, with a green 
east. The city walls, which are of ordinary lime- 
stone, are a mere heap of ruins, though they are 
traceable in the whole periphery, as well as many 
of the towers. The masonry is almost regular, 
and as usual is faced only with wrought stones, 
the center being filled with rabble. 

On the left bank of the Asopus, a little above 
its junction with the Lari, stands a mill which is 
turned by derivations from both the rivers, and op- 
posite to their junction, not far from the right bank 
of the Asopus, is one of the high towers which I 
have before alluded to, as not unfrequent in Beeotia, 


and as having been built probably by the Franks. 
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This tower has since been converted into a Greek 
church, in which are lying several fluted Doric 
shafts covered with a coat of stucco, and a large 
rectangular block of the same kind of black mar- 
ble as that which was used in the great building 
in the city. Inscribed on it, in characters of 
ancient date, is the name ἩΣΧΙΝΑΣ, the Beeotic 
form of Αἰσχίνης. 

In the wall on the outside of the tower is ano- 
ther inscribed marble, but not of the dark kind. 
The inscription begins with an epigram in two 
elegiac couplets, showing that the stone supported 
a statue dedicated by one Phorystas, son of Triax, 
who had obtained a victory in the games of Jupi- 
ter, and who, upon several other occasions, had 
been the first in the foot race’. Below the verses, 
which are in common Hellenic, is a decree of 
Proxenia, in Beotic, by the people of Tanagra, in 
favour of one Dioscorides of Athens; the form is 
exactly similar to that of the Tanagreean decrees at 


1 Ἐϊκόνα τήνδ᾽ ἀνέϑηκε Φορύστας παῖς ὁ Τρίακος, 
κήρυξ νικῆσας καλὸν ἀγῶνα Διός" 
ἄλλους τ᾽ ἀϑλοφόρους πτανοῖς ποσὶν εἷλον ἀγῶνας, 
εὐόλβου δὲ πάτρας ἄστυ καλὸν στεφαγῶ. 


Καφισίας ἐπόεισε. 


Ε ~ 3 XN ~ 
- - pw ἄρχοντος, μεῖνος vac, κὴ εἶμεν avrugc γᾶς κὴ 


᾿Ιπποδρομίω προτριακάδι, ἐπε- 
ψάφιδδε - = 
᾿Αϑάνιχος Δωροϑίω ἔλεξε" δε- 


oc Μνάσωνος, 


δόχϑη τῦ δάμυ [πρόξενον εἶμεν 
κὴ εὐεργέταν τᾶς πόλιος Τανα- 


γρείων Διουσκορίδα[ ν] - - w 


᾿Α3[ α]νεῖον, αὐτὸν Kh ἐσγό- 


Εὐ[κίας ἔππα Ἶσιν κὴ Εισοτελίαν 
κὴ ἀσφάλειαν κὴ ασουλίαν Ki 

/ \ b | / eA 5 
πολέμω [κὴ ipdvac ἰώ σας, κὴ 

\ ~ \ ’ 5 , \ 
κατὰ γᾶν κὴ κατὰ ϑάλατταν, κὴ 
τἄλλα πάντα [ὁπόττα Ky τῦ]ς 
ἄλλυς προξένυϊ ς].---Υ͂, Inscrip- 
tion, No. 70. 
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‘Oropo. There is no apparent connection of sub- 
ject between the epigram and the decree, and it is 
difficult to understand how they came to be on the 
same stone. But that the verses should be in 
Hellenic and the decree in Beeotic is not surprising, 
even if we suppose them to be contemporary, since 
Pindar preferred the Doric to his own native dia- 
lect, and poets claimed the privilege as early 
as the time of Homer, of using any dialect or all 
of them at once. Diplomacy on the other hand, 
appears to have preserved the local forms in many 
parts of Greece, even after the period when they 
ceased to be in common use. We find in the 
first inscription, that while the poet wrote in Hel- 
lenic, the maker of the statue recorded his name 
in Beeotic by the words Καφισίας ἐπόεισε. 

In the Augustan age Tanagra and Thespize 
were the principal towns of Boeotia, and were 
larger, or at least more populous, than Thebes !. 
in the time of the Antonines Thebes seems to 
have recovered a little, but Tanagra still pos- 
sessed the lands of Aulis, Harma, and Mycales- 
sus’. Pausanias praises the Tanagrei for having 
placed their sacred buildings in a place entirely 
separated from, and unmixed with, the houses of 
the town *, whence it would seem that all the tem- 
ples mentioned by him were on the height near 
the theatre, where, unincumbered by any ordinary 
buildings, they were seen undoubtedly to great ad- 
vantage. The principal temple was that of Bac- 


* Strabo, pp. 408, 410. 3. Thid: ¢.-22. 
2 Pausan. Beeot. c. 19. 
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chus, which contained a statue in Parian marble 
by Calamis, and the figure of a headless triton. 
Near it were temples of Themis, of Venus, and of 
Apollo, in which last Diana and Latona were also 
honoured. All these buildings may have stood 
on the platform which still exists. There were 
two temples of Mercury, in one of which 
he was surnamed Criophorus, in the other Pro- 
machus: in the former he was represented in 
a statue made by Calamis as bearing a ram on 
his shoulders. The latter temple was near the 
theatre, and probably near the gymnasium also, 
the surname having been derived from a fable of 
the Tanagrei, according to which Mercury had 
led them to victory against the Eretrienses, march- 
ing at the head of the ephebi, armed only with 
a strigil. The same gymnasium contained a pic- 
ture of Corinna with the band of victory on her 
head, and represented as so beautiful that Pausa- 
nias is disposed to attribute her success over Pin- 
dar to this cause, not less than to the Molic dia- 
lect of her verses, which had an advantage over 
the Doric of her great rival in being more intelli- 
gible to her hearers. There was also a monument 
of Corinna in a conspicuous part of the city’. At 
a place called Poloson was the observatory of Atlas, 
and on Mount Cerycium, in which mountain the Ta- 
nagrei reported that Mercury was born, was thetomb 
of Orion. If we are to take literally the assertion of 
Pausanias, that these two places were ‘‘in Tanagra,” 
it would follow that Mount Cerycium was no other 
than the height above the theatre, and perhaps that 


1 


ἐν περιφανεῖ τῆς πόλεως. 
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Cerycium was the name of the Acropolis, and that 
the temple of Hermes Promachus stood on the hill, 
on which he was reported to have been born; but 
it is very possible that by ἐν Τανάγρᾳ Pausanias 
meant the district of Tanagra, and that Cerycium 
was the entire mountain stretching westward from 
Grimadha. 

At the time when Thebes had recently been 
restored by Cassander, and its desert inclosure 
laid out in streets, Dicasarchus described Tanagra 
in the following terms: ‘‘ The road from Oropus 
to Tanagra leads for thirty stades through a coun- 
try covered with olive plantations and forest trees, 
where the traveller is free from any apprehension 
of robbers. The city stands on a rugged and com- 
manding height, and has a white argillaceous ap- 
pearance.’ The houses are remarked for their 
handsome porticoes, and encaustic paintings. The 
country abounds less in corn than in wine, which 
is the best in Beotia.” He then commends the 
inhabitants, who were all landholders, for a fru- 
gality void of avarice, for justice, good faith, hos- 
pitality and charity ; and adds, that Tanagra was 
the safest and most agreeable residence in Beotia 
for a stranger’. 

The river Lari, although only a small brook, is 

" τραχεῖα μὲν καὶ μετέωρος, 2 From the summit of the 
λευκὴ δὲ τῇ ἐπιφανείᾳ καὶ ἀργιλ- — wallsof Tanagra, Mount Dirphe 
λώδης. Diceearch. βίος Ἑλλά- bears N. 47 Ε., its angle with 
δος, p.12. The author probably Khtypé 57.25, with Parnes 
alludes to the contrast of Ta- 108.40. 


nagra with the dark appearance 
of Thebes, which he says was 
τῇ χρόᾳ μελάγγειος, p. 14. 
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said not to fail in summer. It receives a con- 
siderable contribution from some springs, which 
issue from the rocks, on its banks just below the 
city. No notice occurs of this stream in ancient 
history, and it seems not unlikely that it still pre- 
serves its ancient name. 

From Grimadha to the foot of Mount Parnes, 
and to the slope which conducts to the Pass of 
St. Mercurins, extends a plain, which is covered 
with pines towards the foot of Parnes, and in the 
other parts is fertile, and well cultivated. Low 
pines and brushwood cover the part of Mount 
Sor6, near Grimadha. The place where the Asopus 
issues from the rocky ravine, which I have before de- 
scribed as separating the Parasopia from the Tana- 
grice, is not far above Tanagra: the summit of 
Citheron appears through the gorge; just below 
the exit the river is joined by a deep rema from 
Mount Parnes, and in the angle formed by the 
junction stands the hamlet of Latani, in a lofty 
situation. This gorge of the Asopus being exactly 
in the direction of Scolus and Platea, Dicearchus 
has correctly described the road from Tanagra to 
Plateea, as having been in some degree desert and 
stony, and as having passed near Citheron. His 
remark that it was not very dangerous, alludes 
probably to the robbers who appear to have fre- 
quented Citheron from that time to the present. 

On the edge of the hills which stretch along the 
sea-coast, and meeting a branch of Parnes, 
bound the plain to the eastward, are seen near 


1 See p. 378 of this volume. textual error; the distance not 
The o, or 200 stades from Ta- being so great. 


nagra to Plateea, is perhaps a 
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the left bank of the Asopus the village and 
tower of ‘Inia, or Staniates, at the entrance of the 
lower gorges which separated the Tanagrice from 
the Oropia, and through which the river flows to 
Sykamino. Further on, towards St. Mercurius, 
is the hamlet of Buiati’. The champaign country 
around Tanagra extends beyond Skimatari, as far 
as the range of Khtypa and Siamaté, and commu- 
nicates in the direction of Vasiliké6, in Eubdea, 
with a descent into a lower maritime plain, in 
which are Dhramisi, Vathy, and the great port 
of Aulis. 

The Tanagrice having been near the frontier of 
Attica and Beotia, was frequently the scene of 
contention between the two rival people, or their 
allies. Besides the battle of Delium, there were 
two other celebrated actions fought in this district 
twenty-five years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and with an interval of only two 
months between them”. In the first, the Athe- 
nians, with their allies, who were chiefly of Argos, 
and amounted in all to 14,000, were opposed to a 
somewhat smaller force of confederates, headed by 
Pleistoanax and his tutor Nicomedes, who in re- 
turning home with 1,500Spartans from Doris, where, 
in union with a large army of allies, they had been 
defending their kinsmen, the Dorians, against the 
Phocians, were afraid of attempting a passage 
through the Megaris, which was in possession of the 
Athenians, and diverged therefore into the territory 
of Tanagra. They were victorious on this occa- 
sion, in consequence of the treachery of a body of 


* Μπουγιάτι. 


ὁ Thucyd. 1. 1, c. 107, 108. Diodor. 1. 11, ¢. 79, et seq. 
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Thessalian cavalry, who turned against the Athe- 
nians during the battle. The scene of action was 
probably the plain between Tanagra and the foot 
of Parnes, across which mountain the Athenians 
received their supplies. Diodorus relates, that 
there were two actions: that the Thessalians who 
deserted in the first, attacked on the same night 
a convoy of the Athenians, which brought on the 
second general conflict; that the latter was of 
doubtful event, and that it was followed by a truce 
of four months. 

Sixty-two days after the battle of Tanagra, as it 
was usually called, Myronides of Athens, who had 
in the preceding year been twice successful in battle 
with the Corinthians in the Megaris, obtained a 
third victory over the Beeotians at inophyte, which 
was of much greater importance than the former, as 
he followed it up by razing the walls of Tanagra ; 
from whence he led his victorious forces to Thebes, 
and through Beeotia to the frontiers of Phocis and 
Locris, receiving the submission of many Beeotian 
and Phocie cities‘, and taking hostages from the 
Opontii of Locris. As we cannot doubt from 
the circumstances of the event, that Cinophyte 
was in the Tanagrice, not far from the Attic 
frontier, the name further shows that it was the 
place where the wine was chiefly produced, for 
which the Tanagrice was renowned. It is by no 
means unlikely that the modern ‘Inia, written 
Oina, is a corruption of Οἰνοφύται : it stands, as | 
have already remarked, in a commanding position 
near the left bank of the Asopus, between Tanagra 


* Thucyd. ibid. Polyzen.1.1, c. 35. 
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and Oropus, or nearly in the situation where it is 
probable from history, that the battle was fought. 
Returning to Skimatari, I overtake a monk be- 
longing to a convent not far distant, who says that 
he has always understood the ancient name of the 
ruins at Grimadha to have been Ténagra, so he 
pronounces it, guast Taivaypa. In a tower a little 
to the left of the road, which, like that near Gri- 
madha, has been converted into a church, 1 find 
on a block of the same kind of black marble which 
was employed in the principal building at Tanagra, 
the name Hipparchia in very ancient characters, 
the X being formed like an ordinary Y, and the 
initial aspirate expressed by H. Another marble 
has the name Burréc. Several other sepulchral 
stones, each with a name in the nominative, with- 
out either paternal or ethnic, are preserved in the 
churches in or near Skimatari. There is one also 
of a woman named Lais, in the dative preceded by 
ἐπὶ. These two forms appear from a variety of ex- 
amples to have been the Beeotian mode of inscribing 
names on tombstones, and to have been adhered to 
at very distant periods of time; whereas, so near 
as Oropus we find the name of the father added on 
four sepulchral inscriptions at ‘Oropo and Syka- 
mino. In Attica the demus seems to have been 
an indispensable adjunct. All the inscriptions at 
Skimatari are on black marble, except one which 
is not sepulchral, and on which I can distinguish 
only the letters ONTANATPA. ‘These letters, and 
the marble of the other inscribed stones, render it 
probable that they were all brought from Gri- 
madha, from which place, as it has been long 
deserted, the neighbouring inhabitants have been 


» 
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accustomed to remove the ancient inscribed or 
sculptured stones, as they have been brought to 
light by the rains or the plough, to the churches in 
the surrounding country. | 

Feb. 1.—From Skimatari to Andritza and Thebes: 
the road follows the left bank of the Lari in a 
direction parallel to the range of Sord. Besides 
the sources which issue from the bank of this river 
near Grimadha, there are others more copious, 
which join it not far above the tower or church, 
which I visited in returning from the ruins; but 
above the latter sources the Lari is nothing but a 
dry torrent, and in most places the water-course is 
even ploughed. We cross it, and a little afterwards, 
at 8.20 (having set out at7.55), the village of Bratzi' 
is at the foot of the mountain on the left. Soon after- 
wards we ascend the inferior hills of the range of 
Sor6, which border the plain on the west, and then 
arrive in a deep χείμαῤῥος, or torrent-bed, in a rich 
soil, and which, though now dry, is occasionally 
the principal feeder of the Lari. It receives others 
from the northward, and flows at first to the east, 
but afterwards turns to the southward, through the 
plain of Bratzi and Skimatari. It is clearly not the 
Thermodon. At 8.44 the hamlet of Kapandriti is on 
the right, at the distance of a mile and a half: at 
9.8 we arrive at Andritza, a village of ten or twelve 
houses, forming what in the northern parts of Euro- 
pean Turkey is called a palanka, that is to say, a 
quadrangle, having all the doors and windows of 
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the houses within, and a single gate; thus the whole 
constitutes a rude fortress. This village, though 
little more than two miles distant from the road 
from Thebes to ‘Egripo, is entirely concealed from 
it by a range of heights, which are distinguished 
from the low undulating hills characteristic of this 
part of Beeotia, by precipices of white rock, which 
crown the summits. 

On a part of these rocky heights, distant 6 or 7 
minutes to the north-west of the village of An- 
dritza are found the remains of a small Hellenic 
polis, or fortified come. The walls of the citadel are 
traceable round the most precipitous part of one of 
the rocky brows, which is about 140 yards long 
and 40 broad ; and those of the town are in many 
places visible, enclosing a slope to the south and 
west of the acropolis, in which direction the site 
was bounded by a small torrent, descending from 
Mount Soré, and flowing into the plain eastward 
of Mount Siamata, where it joins the torrent which 
descends from the convent of Platanaki on that 
mountain. The ruins of the ancient walls are most 
considerable on the eastern side of the citadel, 
where a projecting rock is occupied by a square 
tower, and a similar piece of the wall adjoins it to 
the northward. Here the remains are about 15 


feet high, 


Curtain. 
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The masonry in the upper parts of the work 
consisted for the most part of irregular polygons 
joined with the utmost accuracy, but the basis is 
formed of narrower and regular courses. Beyond 
the torrent, where are some foundations, perhaps 
those of a temple, the rains of last October have 
uncovered an ancient pedestal, formed of a hand- 
some kind of breccia with a red cement, about 
2 feet 9 inches square, and 1 foot 6 inches 
high, divided in its mid-height by a mould- 
ing, and shaped at the top in the form of a tri- 
angle with a round hole in the middle, to which 
a statue may have been attached, or perhaps a 
tripod. There is no inscription, but on one side 
below the moulding a large vase is represented 
between an ox and a man, who is seated in a 
chair with a sceptre in his right hand: the two 
figures look inwards towards the vase. The style 
and execution are indifferent. The vase and ox 
may allude to the productions of the landed pro- 
perty of the seated figure, who was perhaps the 
dedicator of the tripod. 

Between the place where this monument is 
lying and the S.W. angle of the acropolis, where 
the rocks are highest, a copious fountain issues from 
under them, and discharges itself by two spouts. A 
small church stands just above it, and there are 
several other churches on the hills around, but all 
are in ruins except one near the village similar to 
that at the fountain. On the western and highest 
extremity of the hill stands a high square tower 
in ruins, which I remarked in proceeding from 
Thebes to 'Egripo; it seems to be of the time of 

Hh 2 
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the Franks. There are remains also of a repara- 
tion of the wall of the citadel, apparently of the 
same date, on the crest of the rocks on the sou- 
thern side. This repair, as well as the churches, 
show that the source of water and the fertile soil 
of the surrounding plain had caused the place to 
retain its inhabitants from Hellenic times to those 
of the Lower Empire, or at least to be restored at 
the latter period, although they have been unable 
to save it from Turkish desolation. Only a small 
portion of the surrounding soil is now cultivated. 
It is only by negative arguments that any con- 
jecture can be formed of the ancient name of this 
place. Its situation and small dimensions strongly 
argue that it was one of the four κῶμαι of the 
Tanagrice, which were Harma, Mycalessus, Eleon, 
and Phare’. The two former having been on the 
route from Thebes to Chaicis, could not have been 
very near Andritza; indeed the situations of them 
both are tolerably well determined: and as Eleon 
of the Tanagrice was so named from its marshes, 
of which there is not the smallest appearance near 
Andritza, these ruins may rather be ascribed to 
Phare, which, from Strabo and Stephanus, but 
still more from an extant autonomous silver coin, 
bearing on one side the Beotian shield and on 
the other a diota with the letters ®A, appears to 
have been a place of some importance, although 
it was not among the Homeric towns of Beeotia, 
unless, as some of the Beotians thought, Νίσσαν 
te ζαθέην had been improperly substituted in the 


* Strabo, p. 405. 
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catalogue for Papac re ζαθέας. Of the other Beeo- 
tian towns named by the poet, Hyria and Eilesium 
are the only two to which 1 have not yet adverted, 
with an attempt to their identification. Strabo 
says, or has been made to say, that in going from 
Thebes to Argos, Hyria lay upon the right of the 
road, and Tanagra on the left, which cannot be 
true of the road from Thebes to Argos, nor indeed 
of the road from Thebes to any other conceivable 
place, if Hyria, as he asserts, was near Aulis’. 
Either the text therefore is faulty, or the informa- 
tion of Strabo incorrect; and probably some of 
the ancient critics were right in supposing that 
Hyria was the same place as Hysie. ΕἸ] βία τη 
like Eleon, indicates, as Strabo remarks, a marshy 
position, which is not easily found in the part of 
Beeotia, where the names associated with it in the 
catalogue would seem to place it. 

At the foot of a height similar to that of An- 
dritza, and situated in the direction from thence 
of Mount Soré, there is an ancient crypt, or 
sepulchral cavern, of a semi-circular form, exca- 
vated in the rock. Conspicuous from Andritza 
also is a summit of the range of Sord, towards 
Tanagra, having a peak of naked rock which 15 
called Vigla, or the look-out. It is separated 
from a higher summit towards Thebes by a nar- 
row pass which leads to Mustafadhes, and some 
other small villages on the southern side of the 
ridge. From this pass to the Psilirakhi inclusive, 
extends a chain of summits, about the middle of 


11], B. v. 508. 2 Strabo, p. 404. 
VOL. 11. 2H 3 _ 
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which is the highest point, or proper Sordé. 1 
have in vain endeavoured to discover in history the 
ancient name of these heights, which, though low, 
compared with the surrounding mountains, are a 
remarkable feature in the topography of the The- 
beea, and of all eastern Boeotia. Sords being a 
Hellenic word, the mountain may retain perhaps 
its ancientname. Towards the north it is separated 
by some hollows from a low parallel ridge stretch- 
ing from the rocky heights of Andritza in the 
direction of the hill which advances into the plain 
of Thebes towards the foot of Siamata, and which 
I suppose to have been the site of Tewmessus. 
Andritza itself stands nearly opposite to a projec- 
tion of Mount Hypatus, a little westward of the 
remains of Glisas, mentioned Dec. 21. 
- Ten minutes beyond Andritza, proceeding to- 
wards Thebes, at a ruined church of Aghia Paras- 
kevi, or St. Friday’, I find a long block of black 
marble, of the same kind as that of the founda- 
tions at Tanagra, and of which the monuments 
at Skimatari are composed, as well as that in 
the tower between that village and Grimadha. 
On the marble are inscribed two lines of cha- 
racters of remote antiquity, rudely engraved, but 
tolerably preserved. Two sides of the stone are 
rough, as if broken, and one end of the inscription 
is thus lost; but enough remains to show that it 
was simply a dedication to Bacchus by one Ais- 
chron, or Aischrondas’, the name of whose father 


1 ‘Ayia Παρασκευή. tian men, corresponding to the 


2 wvdag was acommon ter- Attic wridne. 
mination in the names of Boeo- 
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is imperfect’. The coincidence of the black mar- 
ble and the worship of Bacchus are sufficient 
reasons for believing that the monument was 
brought from Tanagra. The dialectic peculiarities 
of AE and OE to express the Hellenic AI and QI 
are unexampled in any Greek inscriptions 1 have 
yet seen, and are the more remarkable as they have 
nothing in common with the Beeotic, according 
to the specimens of that dialect, which are afforded 
by the inscriptions of Orchomenus, Tanagra, and 
Lebadeia. 

From Aia Paraskevi, following the road to 
Spakhidhes?, we arrive, after crossing the hills for 
seven minutes, at a source of water and a small 
ruined church of the Panaghia, before which lies 
a cubical stone 1 foot 7 inches in the side, hav- 
ing a rough moulding almost worn away by time 
at the bottom, but in other respects quite plain. 
The inscription is complete, and although it con- 
sists only of the name of a woman, Plaucha, pre- 
ceded by ἐπὶ, the letters are so large as to be 
disposed in two lines,-and are written in Boustro- 
phedon, as appears from the final E, which faces 
in the opposite direction to that of the former line. 
Here again, as in the names HIINIAPYIA and 
AESYRONDAS, the X-is expressed by the ¥ of 
the Hellenic alphabet, and the Hellenic AI as in 
the document containing the latter name, is repre- 
sented by AE®. The two monuments, therefore, 


1 AESWRONDASAEAIT.. 3 Σπαχίδες. 
DIONYSOE 83. EMIMAAV 
For the exact form of the let- ΑΨ. 
ters, see the lithograph copy, V. Inscription, No. 72. 


Inscription, No. 71. 
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both evidently of a remote antiquity, concur in 
proving that there were dialectic forms employed 
in Beeotia in early times different from those of 
the middle period, when the Hellenic a was con- 
verted into ἡ, as "Hoyivac for Αἰσχίνης, and the 
dative masculine was converted into v, as TY 
AAMY for ΤΩΙ ΔΉΜΩΙ, which in the earlier dia- 
lect would have been TOE AAMOE’. 

It is highly interesting to observe, that these 
forms agree with those of the Latin language, 
which is no more than natural, that language 
having been, like the Beeotian itself, a branch of 
the /Kolic. I am not aware, indeed, that there 
is any instance in Latin inscriptions of OE in the 
termination of the dative masculine, but it may be 
questioned whether there is any Latin inscription 
extant so old as these monuments of the Tanagrice; 
and the final E may have been dropped in the Latin 
dative at an early time, as occurred at a much later 
period in the Greek, in regard to the final I. 

There are some foundations of a Hellenic wall 
at the fountain, and some other wrought stones 
of large size, lying detached on the side of the 
extremity of that low chain which is characterized 
by its summit of white bare rocks. On the oppo- 
site side of the ridge, looking towards Mount Soro, 
stands the village of Vlokhd, less than a mile 
distant, and consisting only of three or four 
families. Here we join the road from Kalamo 


* An example of the use of ancient vase, on which other 
AE instead of AI in Thessaly Greek names are inscribed, I 
occurs in some very ancient have seen that of Croesus writ- 
coins of Larissa, inscribed ten KROESOS. 
AARISAEON, and on an 
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to Thebes. Twelve minutes beyond Vlokho, 
Spakhidhes is a mile on the right; 8 minutes 
farther, in a narrow valley at the foot of Mount 
Sordé, we pass immediately under the principal 
summit, and after another half mile diverge 10 
minutes to the left of our route, to visit a spring, 
called Σουλλὰς, which gives name to an inferior 
summit detached from Soré. Water distils from 
the rocks, forms a pool in a small cavern, and is 
no otherwise remarkable than as being useful to 
the shepherds in this part of the mountain, where 
water is scarce. From thence, at the end of a mile 
and a half, we regain the road from Kalamo to 
Thebes, on the low uncultivated slope of Mount 
Soro, immediately opposite to the rocky insulated 
height which I suppose to have been the site of 
‘eumessus. A little farther, at a ruined church 
upon a height, are many ancient wrought stones, 
and two handsome cisterns, of the usual bottle 
shape, stuccoed within. These are on the left 
of the road from ‘Egripo to Thebes, at a mile 
from the hill of Teumessus: a little beyond them, 
on the left, is another cistern of the same kind ; 
we then fall into the ‘Egripo road, and arriving at 
the wall of Thebes at 3.58, in 10 minutes make 
half the tour of them before we enter the town. 
Feb. 2.—We learn from Stephanus of Byzantium, 
who quotes Theopompus, that there was a town in 
Beeotia of the name of Chalia. That is was a polis 
of some importance, and that the inhabitants wrote 
themselves XAAEIEIS, and not XAAIOI as in the 
words of Theopompus cited by Stephanus, is evi- 
dent from an inscription at Oxford, brought by 
Dawkins from a place near the Asopus, which he 
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called Vasilik6é. I have inquired in vain for this 
place, but I learn from a list of the villages of the 
district of Thebes, that there are two named Khalia ! 
in the Parasopia. It was in that part of Beeotia, 
therefore, that the marble was probably found by 
Dawkins, and that the ancient Chalia was situated. 
As Theopompus couples Chalia with Hyria, it is an 
argument that Hyria and Hysiz were the same, for 
the site of Hysie is at no great distance from Khalia. 

Among the minor places of the Thebza were 
Cynoscephale and Greasstethus. In the first inva- 
sion of Bootia by Agesilaus, B. ὦ. 378, he pro- 
ceeded, after crossing Mount Cythzron, to Thespiz, 
and from thence entered the district of Thebes. 
The Thebans had thrown up entrenchments, as well 
in their passes as in many parts of their plains ; 


behind these they fought, or sallying with their 
cavalry through openings which had been left for 
that purpose in the ramparts’, annoyed the Spartans 
so as to oblige them frequently to shift their ground. 
Agesilaus nevertheless contrived to drive them from 
their positions, and destroyed the country up to 


the walls of Thebes*. Xenophon, in again stating 
these transactions, in his Agesilaus, there remarks 
that the king passed Cynoscephale, in the Theban 
territory, advanced to the city, and offered battle to 


1 Χαλια. pose the field-works, here 


> A complete specimen of a 
rampart of this kind still exists 
in Attica, but as it was in- 
tended for the defence of the 
plain of Acharne, towards that 
of Thria, it was of a more per- 
manent kind than we can sup- 


mentioned by Xenophon, to 
have been.—See On the Demi 
of Attica in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, vol. 1, p. 138. 

5 Xenoph. Hellen. |. 5, c. 4. 
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the Thebans both in the plains and among the hills, 
by which the panegyrist intended apparently to con- 
trast the conduct of Agesilaus with that of Cleom- 
brotus, who in the preceding winter, though he had 
moved from Thespiz to Cynoscephale, and had 
encamped there sixteen days, had not advanced 
beyond it, nor had laid waste the Theban land. In 
the second expedition of Agesilaus, in the following 
spring, he again took the road of Thespiz, after 
crossing the Citheron, but as soon as the Thebans 
moved towards the same point, he turned suddenly 
in the opposite direction, to Scolus, and having 
passed the Theban entrenchment which had been 
formed at that place, he proceeded to lay waste 
all the eastern part of the Thebea as far as the 
Tanagrice'. Returning from that frontier, he 
marched to Thebes, and passed the city with the 
walls on his left; while the Thebans, having re- 
tired from near Thespiz, prepared for battle in a 
narrow and difficult pass called the Greeas-stethus, 
in front of an entrenchment which they had there 
formed. But Agesilaus not choosing to attack 
them in such a strong position, made a flank 
movement towards the city, which obliged the 
Thebans to quit their position at Greeas-stethus, and 
to move in all haste to Thebes, taking the road 
by Potniz as being the safest. Some of the Lace- 
demonian more approached the Thebans as they 
were proceeding along the heights; and one of 
the polemarchs was slain in the encounter, while 
on the part of the Thebans the rear suffered a 
little, when they had nearly arrived at the city, 
from the cavalry and Sciritee, and were obliged to 


2 See p. 331 of this volume. 
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turn and face their pursuers, who thereupon re- 
treated. Agesilaus then occupied the position at 
Greeas-stethus, which his manceuvre had obliged 
the enemy to evacuate, and on the next day he 
marched to Thespie. 

Cynoscephale was renowned for having been the 
birth-place or residence of the great lyric poet of 
Beeotia'; and its situation seems to have been 
not more than half a mile from the walls of 
Thebes; for Pausanias, after having described 


some monuments on the outside of the gate Neite, 
proceeds to remark that the route which led 
towards Onchestus, crossed the river Dirce; and 
that the ruins of the house of Pindar were on the 
opposite bank of the river, with a temple of 
Dindymene, containing a statue which had been 


dedicated by the poet*. Probably Cynoscephale, 
like many other places in the time of Pausanias, 
preserved only its sacred edifice, together with 
ruins of the poet’s house, which had been preserved 
from respect to his memory. Greas-stethus 
seems to have been in a narrow valley of the 
Kanavari, which lies exactly in the route from 
Thebes to Thespie, and affords several passes, such 
as Xenophon describes*. As Potnize was ten stades 
from Thebes, on the way to Platea*, the marches 
of the Lacedemonians through the Thebea are 
thus perfectly intelligible. 
1 Κυνὸς Κεφαλαὶ 
ἦν δὲ χωρίον Θηβῶν, ἀφ᾽ οὗ 


Δαϊφάντου 


° Possibly some remains of 
antiquity at a ruined church, 
παῖς, midway from Thebes to the 


Πίνδαρος 


Βοιωτὸς ἐκ Κυνὸς Κεφαλῶν, 
μελῶν ποιητῆς.---ϑίορΠδῃ. in 
voce. V. et Thom. Mag. in 
Vita Pindar. 

? Pausan. Boeot. ο. 25. 


site of Thespie, mentioned in 
the next page, may be the exact 
site of Grzeas-stethus. 

* Pausan. Beeot. c. 8. 
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Departure from Thebes—Vale of the Kanavari—Rimékastro— 
Lefka, Thespie — Leuctra—Battle of Leuctra—Paleopana- 
ghia — Pyrgaki, Ascra—Fountain Aganippe—Grove of the 
Muses—Hippocrene, Olmeius, Permessus—Nedkhori—Ceres- 
sus—Tateza—Fountain of Narcissus—Xeronomi—Pyrgo on 
Mount Korombili—Port Aliki— Kakosia, Thisbe — Vathy, 
Port of Thisbe—Dobrena—Inscriptions at Kakésia—Khiésia 
—Monastery of Saint Taxiarches—Port Sarandi—Siphe— 
Dobo— Zalitza, Bulis—Thebe Corsice — Port Eutretus— 
Eutresis—Arrival at Kyriaki. 


Fes. 3.—From Thebes to Rimé-kastro. Having 
pursued the road to Livadhia for 40 minutes, as 
far as the crossing of the Kanavari, we turn to the 
left along the right bank of that river, which flows 
between downs of no great height, and in 20 
minutes from the turning arrive at the ruins of a 
church on the left, which contains some remains 
of an ancient monument, consisting of squared 
blocks of white marble. Having remained here 
5 minutes, we soon afterwards cross the Kanavari, 
and proceed along the left bank. Hereabouts the 
river is joined by several smaller torrents from the 
hills on either side, which are all now flowing in 
consequence of last night’s rain. In 42 minutes 
from the church, at 11.17, we pass a mill on the 
right bank of the river, and at 11.30 the hamlet 
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of Arkhadhitza, on the hill which borders the val- 
ley on the same side. 

Twenty minutes farther, a verdant plain, con- 
taming the sources of the river, opens to view; and 
at 12.5 we begin to ascend the height which rises 
from its northern side, and which is one of the most 
commanding points towards the western extremity 
of that long range which extends from Mount Heli- 
con by Thebes to Tanagra. On the summit stand 
the villages of Erimdkastro, or Rimdkastro', to 
the west, and Katzikavéli’® to the east, separated 
only from each other by a torrent flowing to the 
Kanavari. To the southward the valley above- 
mentioned is bordered by a parallel ridge which 
terminates eastward at Khalki and Balitza, three 
miles north of Platea, or rather is there blended 
with the downs, which extend from the Asopus to 
Thebes. The valley is separated to the eastward 
by ground so gently rising from the plains of 
Leuctra and of Platea, that: it may be considered 
as continuous with those plains, although the 
waters on either side of the rise flow in very dif- 
ferent directions ; those to the eastward of it form- 
ing the western branch of the Asopus, and those 
below Rimdkastro feeding the river Kanavari, 
which joins the lake Livadhi or Hylice. 

In the middle of the vale, immediately below 
Rimokastro, are extensive ruins of an ancient 


* "Epnpdxaorpov—Deserted- vowel is one of the most com- 
castle; derived evidently from mon of Romaic corruptions. 
the neighbouring ruins. The 2 Κατζικαβέλι. 
suppression of the initial short 
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town, undoubtedly Thespie, the founders of which 
seem to have chosen the site for the sake of the 
sources of the Kanavari. Such a low situation, 
commanded by hills on either side, although not 
so important in ancient as it would be in modern 
times, must have been inconvenient in any kind 
of warfare; and the instances of Greek cities in 
such a position are rare. The only remains of 
military architecture are the foundations of an 
oblong or oval inclosure, built of very solid ma- 
sonry of a regular kind. It is scarcely half a 
mile in circumference ; but all the adjacent ground 
to the south-east is covered, like the interior 
of the fortress, with ancient foundations, squared 
stones, and other remains, proving that if the in- 
closure was the only fortified part of the city, 
many of the public and private edifices stood with- 
out the walls. The place is called Lefka, from a 
village of that name no longer in existence, but 
the ruined churches of which still remain to the 
number of five or six. When 1 visited these ruins 
in 1802, there were still three inhabited cottages 
at Lefka, but these are now deserted and ruined. 
In the time of Wheler the village appears to have 
been nearly of the same size as Rimokastro or 
Katzikavéli?. 

The springs which give rise to the Kanavari are 
in various parts of the valley; so that at the an- 
cient site the stream is already formed, and flows 


1 “ Rimocastro is divided one below.”—Wheler, p. 470. 
into three little knots of He mistook the ruins for those 
houses, two upon the hill and οἵ Thasbe. 
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along the northern side of the ruins, where it is 
joined by other sources which issue from the slopes 
near the river’s bank, as well as from below the 
walls of the fortress, and even from among the 
ruins within the walls. The churches contain the 
remains of cornices, ceilings, architraves, columns, 
and plain quadrangular stones, all of white marble, 
and similar relics are found in all the surrounding 
villages and solitary churches, showing that the 
city which stood here was one of the most consi- 
derable in Beotia. Lefka, Λεύκα, so nearly resem- 
bling Λεῦκτρα, would at first incline one to the 
belief that Leuctra was here situated, but Leuctra 
was never any thing more than a village of the 
Thespice, and it no longer existed in the time of 
Strabo, whereas the geographer’s description of 
Thespiz, as the only considerable town of Beotia 
except Tanagra ‘, corresponds to the abundant re- 
mains at Lefka, as well as to the date of the inscrip- 
tions which still exist here. Though I do not find 
the city named in any of these documents, Meletius 
has given us a copy of two which he discovered at 
Rimokastro bearing this evidence? ; to which I may 


* Having described Thebes 
as, οὐδὲ κώμης αξιολόγου τύπον 
σώζουσα, Strabo adds, καὶ ἄλλαι 
πόλεις ἀνάλογον ἔχουσι πλὴν 
Tavdypac καὶ Θεσπιῶν" αὗται 
δ᾽ ἱκανῶς συμμένουσι πρὸς 
p. 403; 
and again, p. 460, Νυνὶ δὲ 


μόνη (Θέσπεια) συνέστηκε τῶν 


ἐκείνας κρινόμεναι, 


Βοιωτικῶν πόλεων καὶ Ta ναγρα" 


τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ἐρείπια καὶ ὀνό- 
para λέλειπται. 

* Θεσπιέων ἡ βουλὴ καὶ 
ὁ δῆμος" Αρυφον (2) Παραμόνου 
ἀρετῆς ἕνεκεν. 

Αὐτοκράτορα Τραϊανὸν Καί- 
capa Σεβαστὸν τὸν εὐεργέτην 
καὶ κτίστην ἡ πόλις Θεσπιέων, 
Ozvic.—Melet. Geog. tom. ii. 
p. 341, 
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add the fact, that at the two villages I have pro- 
cured several coins of Thespiz, which are not very 
common in other parts of Beeotia. It must be ad- 
mitted, that the description of Thespie by Pausa- 
nias, and by a poet cited by Stephanus, both of 
whom describe it as situated ὑπὸ, or at the foot of 
Helicon’, would lead one to seek for it rather 
nearer to that mountain than Lefka; but, on the 
other hand, the distance of this place from Mount 
Faga exactly accords with the fifty stades which 
Pausanias places between Thespie and the moun- 
tain of the Sphinx. 

The inscriptions of the date of the Roman Em- 
pire are a fragment in honour of Trajan at Lefka, 
another containing the name and titles of Pertinax 
at Rimoékastro, and a stele at the latter place in- 
scribed in honour of a native citizen named Titus 
Flavius Philinus, who had attained under one of 
the Roman emperors not named, the dignity of 
queestor of Asia, tribune, preetor, legate of Cyprus, 
and proconsul of Lycia and Pamphylia?. 

Among several broken inscriptions in the ruined 
churches at Lefka‘’, there is one more ancient than 
the others consisting of three lines of characters of 
the best times, engraved with great care on a 
block of white marble, the face of which is divided 
by lines into squares, so that each letter is inclosed 


* Θέσπια ὑπὸ τὸ ὄρος τὸν Ἑλικῶνα PKcorar.—Pausan. Beeot. 
c. 26. 
“Avopec θ᾽ of ποτ᾽ ἔναιον ὑπὸ κροτάφοις ᾿Ελικῶνος 
Λήματι τῶν αὐχεῖ Θεσπιὰς εὐρύχορος. 
Philiades Megarensis ap. Stephan. in Θέσπεια. 
7 V. Inscription, No. 73. * 'V. Inscriptions, Nos. 74, 75, 76. 
¥OU. it. Εἰ 
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within a square'. Unfortunately one end of the 
marble is built into the wall, so as to conceal the 
end of each line, and the entire tenor of the in- 
scription is thus left uncertain, though there is 
enough extant to show that it recorded the dedi- 
cation by Archias and Thrasymachus, of a work 
made by Praxiteles of Athens. As Pausanias ob- 
served in the temple of Eros or Love, which was 
the deity held in the highest honour at Thespie, 
statues of Venus and Phryne in marble, made by 
Praxiteles, the great Athenian sculptor’, it is not 
improbable that the existing inscription may re- 
late to those works. As to the celebrated statue 
of Love in Pentelic marble, which was presented 
by Praxiteles to the ἑταΐῖρα Phryne, and by her to 
the Thespienses, by which she conferred a great 


benefit upon her native city by attracting strangers 
thither, the words of Strabo show that it had been 
removed from Thespie considerably before his 
time *; and Pausanias found only an imitation of 


it by Menodorus of Athens. In the time of Pliny 
the original was in the schools of Octavia at 
Rome‘; and its ultimate fate is unknown. A 
brazen Eros, which Lysippus had made for the 
Thespienses, not inferior in merit perhaps to that 


1 Υ͂, Inscription, No. 77. 1,13, δ᾽ 6. Phryne is con- 


? Pausan. Boeot. c. 27. 

5. Πρότερον μὲν οὖν ὀψόμενοί 
τινες τὸν "ἔρωτα ἀνέβαινον ἐπὶ 
τὴν Θέσπειαν, &c. Strabo calls 
the lady, Glycera; but Glycera 
was a different person, almost 
equally renowned.—V. Athen. 


firmed by Pausanias in two 
other places.—Attic. 1. 1, ὁ. 
20; Phocic. ὁ. 14; and by 
Athen. 1. 13, ¢. 6. Antholog. 
Jacobs, vol. i. p. 1645 vol. ii. 
Ρ. 254, 

* Phin, Be NaF 96) 6:8. 
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of Praxiteles, was destroyed by fire at Rome, after 
having been first carried thither by Caligula, re- 
stored to Thespie by Claudius, and again trans- 
ported to Rome by Nero’. The earliest repre- 
sentation of Love worshipped at Thespia, still 
existed in the time of Pausanias in the form of a 
rude stone. 

_ The other principal monuments of Thespiz were 
not near the temple of Eros, but in a different part 
of the city near the agora, which contained a statue 
of Hesiod in brass. Near the agora was the theatre, 
a temple of Venus Melenis, a statue of Victory in 
brass, and a small temple of the Muses, containing 
their figures in stone of small dimensions. There 
still existed at Thespiz also, in the time of Pausa- 
nias, a very ancient temple of Hercules, and in 
another part of the town images of Jupiter Saotes, 
of Bacchus, of Fortune, of Health, and of Minerva 
Ergane, with Plutus standing by her, both which 
were the work of (Theron 1) 

The principal cause of the present superiority of 
Rimokastro over the neighbouring villages, and 
perhaps of the desertion of Lefka, is the fame of its 
patron saint named Kharalambo, Χαράλαμπος, who 
has the reputation of curing the plague, and of 
preserving from the infection. When the disorder 
rages in Thebes, or Livadhia, or ‘Egripo, a disaster 
which though not very frequent in Greece is sure 
to happen occasionally where Turks reside, the 
Greeks often fly from the infected town, and place 
themselves under the Saint’s protection at Rimo- ἡ 
kastro. His church stands on a hill to the east- 

1 Pausan. Boeot. c. 27. 
VOL, 11. ΕἸ — 
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ward of the village. Among the pictures which 
cover all the walls, is the figure of the saint him- 
self, bearing very little resemblance to the ancient 
patron of Thespizw, as imagined by Lysippus or 
Praxiteles, with the plague represented as a mon- 
ster in chains at his feet. In another picture a 
crowd of kings, bishops, archons, and others, are 
driven by the plague, or the destroying angel, 
into the flaming gulph. The same church con- 
tains a large Hellenic sepulchral monument, re- 
presenting, in indifferent workmanship, a naked 
man and a dog, without any inscription. It was 
found not long ago in a corn-field to the south-west 
of Lefka. The inscription in honour of Philinus 
is at the same church ; and in the wall outside are 
inserted two sepulchral stones, on one of which is 
the common heroic emblem of a man mounted ona 
horse, which has its left fore foot on an altar. The 
other stone has nothing but the name Ephippus, in 
very ancient characters’. 

The heights to the northward of Rimdékastro and 
Katzikavéli are covered with vineyards: the rest of 
the surrounding country, like all that which extends 
to the mountains bordering the Huboic frith on one 
side, and to Mount Parnes on the other, consists of 
plains or downs bearing corn near the villages, but 
the greater part in natural pasture, with scarcely a 
tree or shrub to enliven the scene. It was not so 
anciently, when an oracle of Delphi bestowed the 
epithet of shady on Leuctra’, and when, as we are 


1 V. Inscriptions, Nos. 78, 79. 
ἡ Λεῦκτρα τέ μοι σκιόεντα μέλει καὶ ᾿Αλήσιον οὗδας. 
Pausan. Beeot. c. 14. 
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told by Plutarch, the heroum of Androcrates near 
Plateea was thickly surrounded with trees’. There 
were then probably gardens and plantations near 
the waters, the heights were well wooded, and all 
the detached temples and heroa stood in the midst 
of groves. 

The Kanavari, which has its rise in the 
springs of Thespie, probably took that modern 
name from plantations of hemp? which once 
existed on its banks. It is said to retain water 
all the year, a rare quality in the smaller, and 
indeed in some of the more celebrated rivers 
of Greece; for the Asopus flows only about four 
months in the year. But the Kanavari, though it 
is preserved in the dry season by the narrowness 
of the valley below Thespie, which admits only of 
the water being diverted to mills, serves in its 
lower course for the irrigation of the plain of 
Thebes, so that in summer little or no water re- 
mains to be discharged into the lake Livadhi. 

The site of Leuctra is very clearly marked by a 
tumulus and some artificial ground on the summit 
of the ridge which borders the southern side of 
the valley of Vhespie; this position being ex- 
actly in the line between Thespie and Platea, 
as Strabo intimates Leuctra to have been’, while 
its smaller distance from the former accords with 
the fact of Leuctra having been included in 
the district of Thespie*. The battle of Leuc- 
tra was fought probably in the valley on the 


* Plutarch. in. Aristid. 1 ἐν Λεύκτροις τῆς Θεσπικῆς, 
? κανάβι. —KXenoph. Hellen. 1. 6, ο. 4. 
* Strabo, p. 414. 
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northern side of the tumulus, about midway be- 
tween Thespie and the western extremity of the 
plain of Platea. Cleombrotus, in order to avoid 
the Bcotians, who were expecting him by the 
direct route from Phocis, marched by Thisbe and 
the valleys on the southern side of Mount Heli- 
con'; and having thus made his appearance sud- 
denly at Creusis, the port of Thespie, captured 
that fortress, and twelve triremes belonging to the 
Thebans. From thence he moved upon Leuctra, 
where he intrenched himself on a rising ground ; 
after which the Thebans encamped on an opposite 
hill, at no great distance. The position of the 
latter, therefore, seems to have been on the east- 
ern prolongation of the height of Rimokastro. 
The Theban commanders having cited an oracle, 
which declared that the punishment of the Lace- 
dzmonians, for the violation of the daughters 
of Scedasus of Leuctra, by two Spartans, was 
to take place in the plain of Leuctra’, where the 
monuments of the women were erected, the The- 
bans adorned the tomb previously to the battle’. 


1 διὰ Θισβῶν δὲ ὀρεινὴν Kal 
ἀπροσδόκητον πορευθεὶς ἀφικ- 
νεῖται εἰς Kpevorv.—Xenoph. 
Hellen. 1. 6, c. 4. 

πορευθεὶς δια τῆς Φωκίδος καὶ 
διεξελθὼν τὴν παραθαλαττίαν 
ὁδὸν χαλεπὴν οὖσαν ἐνέβαλεν 


εἰς τὴν Βοιωτίαν εἰκινδύνως. --- 
Diodor. 1. 15, ο. 54. 

According to Diodorus (1.15, 
c. 52), Cleombrotus was en- 


camped at Cheroneia before he 
moved towards Thebes, and 
Epaminondas waited for him 
at the passes near Coroneia, rd 
περὶ τὴν Κορώνειαν orevd, pro- 
bably at the pass of Petra. 

2 Ἔν τῷ ΔΛευκτρικῷ πεδίῳ .---- 
Plutarch. in Pelopid. 

ἐκόσμησαν δὴ τοῦτο τὸ 

μνῆμα οἱ Θηβαῖοι πρὸ τῆς 
paxne.—Xenoph. ibid. 
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Hence the monument and the plain appear to have 
been between the two positions. The numbers of 
the contending parties are not stated by Xenophon, 
but by the most probable accounts of subsequent 
times the Lacedemonians had 10,000 hoplite and 
1000 cavalry; and the Beotians 6000 hoplite, 
with a better, if not a more numerous cavalry, than 
that of their opponents’. The two armies met in 
the plain, with their cavalry in front. That of the 
Lacedeemonians was soon defeated, and in turning, 
disordered their hoplite, just at the time when the 
Theban phalanx, which was fifty shields in depth, 
attacked the right of the Lacedeemonians, who were 
only about twelve deep. The close order of the 
Thebans had been purposely arranged by Epami- 
nondas with the hope that, if he could break the 
Spartans where the king commanded, the rest of 
the army would be an easy conquest. The result 
was more successful than he could have expected. 
Cleombrotus, together with Dinon and Sphodrias, 
two of his chief officers, were slain; the right 
was turned; the left, as soon as they perceived it, 
retreated to the rising ground, and the whole army 
took refuge within the entrenchments, when find- 
ing that 1000 Lacedemonians had fallen, including 
400 out of 700 Spartans’, the surviving leaders de- 


1 Plutarch. in Pelopid-— phon, and it is confirmed by 
Diodor. 1. 15, ‘c. 52. Plutarch, who, in his life of 
? Mitford doubts whether the Agesilaus, represents the whole 
Spartans were included among lLacedzmonian loss to have 
the Lacedzemonians, but such 1 been 1000. 
think was the meaning of Xeno- 
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termined to demand a truce to bury their dead, 
and thus to acknowledge themselves beaten, upon 
which the Thebans delivered the dead and erected 
atrophy. As the barrow on the site of Leuctra 
is exactly on the summit of the ridge which was 
occupied by the Lacedemonian camp, it is proba- 
bly the place of sepulture of the 1000 Lacedemo- 
nians who fell in this celebrated contest, from 
which is dated the decline of Sparta ; itis therefore 
a monument of the same kind as the tumulus of 
Marathon, and a relic of antiquity scarcely less 
interesting. 

On leaving Rimoékastro for Paleo-panaghia, we 
descend into the plain and proceed along the foot 
of the hills. At about half-way, the village of 
Neokhério stands on a projection of the opposite 
mountain. In the middle of the valley, in the 
same direction, lies a large block of marble, on one 
side of which, in a circular compartment, figures 
of a man and horse are represented, below which is 
inscribed, in very large characters, 


ΡΙΣΤΩΝΙΔ 
ΗΡΩΙ 


The inscription is incomplete at both ends, one 
being buried in the ground and the other broken; 
but the name was evidently Aristonides. Having 
returned into the road, six minutes farther a church 
occurs, which is made up of pedestals, altars, tomb- 
stones of different sorts, and other fragments of 
ancient architecture. Among the sepulchral mo- 
numents are five which represented horsemen in 
relief, like the hero above-mentioned. There are 
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two monuments of the same kind at the church 
of St. Kharaélambo, another in the village of Rimo- 
kastro, others below that village, among the ruins of 
Thespie, and there is a similar one in the aqueduct 
of Thebes. In some of these the man is on foot by 
the side of his horse ; in others he is mounted and 
armed with a shield and sword. The horse gene- 
rally sets his left foot upon an altar, and the man’s 
name is inscribed below with the addition “Hpwe. 
In the same ruined church a part of a human 
figure in high relief, representing a man in the act 
of stretching out his right arm, has lately been un- 
covered by the rains: a part of the figure is still 
buried in the earth. The place seems to be the same 
which Wheler states to have been called Phria, but 
no knowledge of that name now exists. 

At the end of the plain of Neokhorio we cross a 
slight elevation, and arrive at sunset at the vil- 
lage of Panaghia, situated among vineyards, a 
little above a small plain which reaches to the 
foot of Mount Helicon. The distance from Rimo- 
kastro is thirty-six minutes. At the church of Aio 
Vlasi at Panaghia are three inscriptions, the most 
curious of which is a stele of a singular form, in- 
scribed with the name of Timon, and χῆρε for 
χαῖρε in the Beeotic dialect, like κὴ for καὶ in the 
inscriptions of Tanagra’. 

Feb. 4.—The ruins of Paleo-panaghia are about 
a mile distant to the north-westward of the pre- 
sent village, on a rocky summit in the direc- 
tion of the mountain of Zagara. Here stands 


' V. Inscriptions, Nos. 82, 83, 84. 
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a ruined tower of the middle ages on a peaked 
rock, at the foot of which are remains of churches 
and houses. Wheler, who calls this place Pa- 
naghia, without the Paled, shows it nevertheless 
to have been exactly in the same desolate state it 
is at present. It would seem that new Panaghia 
was not then in existence, for he describes the 
valley and river, which is between it and Neok- 
hério, without any mention of the village. He 
supposed the ruins to stand on the site of Ceressus, 
a strong fortress of the Thespienses, whose city, 
standing in a plain, seems to have required some 
such place of retreat towards the mountains. Twice 
Ceressus served as a place of refuge to them; first 
on occasion of an incursion of Thessalians, whose 
attacks they here successfully resisted ; and again 
after the battle of Leuctra, when the place soon 
yielded to Epaminondas’. The tower commands 
a fine view of the Z’hespice and Parasopia as far as 
Mount Parnes, as well as of Thebes and a part of 
the Lake Copais. The nearer view is confined to 
the Hehconian summits. To the right the serrated 
top of Mount Zagara, or Libethrium, is seen fore- 
shortened: and a little on this side of the highest 
point appears the monastery of Zagara, delightfully 
situated on a woody slope which falls to the re- 
tired valley where stand the two villages also called 
Zagara. To the left of the mountain the snowy 
summit of Parnassus just shows itself. 

The rocky ridge of Paleo-panaghia is divided 
only from Helicon by a valley, which branches to 


τ Pausan. Beeot. c. 14. 
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the north-east. This plain is probably the terri- 
tory of Ascra, for on the opposite side of it are the 
remains of a Hellenic fortress, on the summit of a 
high conical hill, or rather rock, which is con- 
nected to the north-west with Mount Zagara, and 
more to the westward with the proper Helicon. 
The distance of these ruins from Lefka corresponds 
exactly to the forty stades which Strabo places 
between Thespiz and Ascra; and it is further re- 
markable, that a single tower is the only portion of 
the ruins conspicuously preserved, just as Pausanias 
describes Ascra in his time, though there are also 
some vestiges of the walls surrounding the summit 
of the hill, and inclosing a space of no great ex- 
tent. The place is now called Pyrgaki from the 
tower, which is formed of equal and regular layers 
of masonry, and is uncommonly large. Hesiod 
describes Ascra as a disagreeable residence both 
in winter and summer’, which may have been 
caused by the confined circuit of its walls, the ab- 
ruptness of the hill, and the proximity of the great 
summits of Helicon, rendering the winter long and 
severe, and in summer excluding the refreshing 
breezes of the west. Ascra however is surrounded 
with beautiful scenery, with delightful summer- 
retreats, and with fertile plains, enjoying a mild 
climate during the winter; and it was less, per- 
haps, upon its intrinsic defects, than upon a com- 


1 Νάσσατο δ᾽ ἄγχ᾽ Ἑλικῶνος ὀϊζυρῇ ἐνὶ κώμῃ 
"Aokpy, χεῖμα κακῇ, θέρει dpyahén, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἐσθλῇ. 
Hesiod. Op. v. 637. 
Hesiod is here speaking of his father, who was forced by poverty 
to seek a new residence. 
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parison of it with the delightful Asiatic Aolis, from 
whence his family came, that Hesiod founded his 
condemnation of Ascra. 

The middle of the valley, which lies between 
Paleo-panaghia and Pyrgaki, is watered by a tor- 
rent, which is joined farther on by two small 
streams from Mount Marandali, as the neighbour- 
ing or eastern summit of Helicon is called, and 
thus forms the river which flows between new 
Panaghia and Neo-khério. From the left bank of 
this torrent, midway between Paleo-panaghia and 
Pyrgaki, issues a fine perennial source of water, 
which, by the numerous squared blocks around it, 
seems anciently to have enjoyed considerable re- 
putation. On one of the blocks are the letters 


ΤΡΘ TOF 


in large and well-formed characters: the fields 
around are spread with stones and remains of 
habitations, among which are two or three small 
churches in ruins. If Pyrgaki was Ascra, this 
fountain was probably the famous Aganippe, for 
Pausanias, after having described Ascra, proceeds 
to the Grove of the Muses in Helicon, and remarks 
that Aganippe was on the left παπᾶ", which is 
exactly true of this source, supposing the Grove 
of the Muses to have been at St. Nicolas, of which 
I was satisfied on my former journey, by an inscrip- 
tion which I found there, relating to the Games of 
the Muses, mentioned by Pausanias?. This inscrip- 


? Pausan. Boeot. c. 29. Θεσπιεῖς καὶ ἀγῶνα ἄγουσι 
2 περιοικοῦσι δὲ καὶ ἄνδρες τὸ Moveecta.—-Pausan. Βαοί. c. 
ρ ρ 


ἄλσος καὶ ἑορτήν τε ἐνταῦθα ot 31, 
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tion, after having proceeded from the foot of the 
hill of Pyrgaki to Aio Nikdla, I again copy. It 
contains a catalogue of victors in the Museia, pre- 
ceded by the names of the Agonothete and of the 
Archon (of Thespiz), under whom the games were 
celebrated, which are styled the Great Cesarian 
Augustan Museia’. St. Nicholas is a metokhi, or 
church and small convent dependent on that of 
Makariotissa, which is in the upper region of He- 
licon, towards its southern declivity. The metokhi 
is beautifully situated in a theatre-shaped hollow 
at the foot of Mount Marandali. The buildings 
stand in the midst of a grove of pine, walnut, plane, 
and olive, mixed with myrtle, bay and oleander, 
and adjoining to them are some gardens containing 
many hazel trees. A constant verdure is maintained 
here in summer by a copious source of water. 
The fountain Hippocrene, which was twenty stades 
above (ἐπαναβάντι) the Grove of the Muses, was 


1 ᾽Αγαθῇ τύχῃ. ᾿Αγωνοθε- θαριστὴς Aov. Γάϊος Αἴλιος 


~ ~ P I , 
τοῦντος τῶν μεγάλων Karcapiwy 


Σεβαστήων Μουσείων Αὐρη. 


Καλλικλιαγοὺῦ τοῦ Σωτηρίχου, 
2 \ of Ad M / 

ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Aven. Μουσέρω- 
τος, πυρφοροῦντος Avon. ᾽Αρισ- 
τοκλέους τοῦ ᾿Ιϊπίκτα, γραμμα- 
τεύοντος Αὐρη. Λιβάνου τοῦ 
Λιβάνου, ἐνείκων οἵδε" σαλπικ- 
\ / 
τὴς Lov. 
᾿Εφέσιος, κήρυξ Μ, Αὐρή. Εὐ- 
τύχης ῥαψῳδὸς 
M. Αὐρή. Evxatpoc Ταναγραῖος, 


Αἴλιος Σεραπίων 
Ταναγραῖος, 


Πυθικὸς αὐλητὴς M. Αὐρή. ᾽Ἴου- 


λιανὸς Τριπολείτης, Πυθικὸς κι- 


᾿Αλέξανδρος, κύκλιος αὐλητὴς 
Μ. Αὐρή. Σεπτίμιος Νεμεσια- 
νὸς ᾿Αντιγενίδης Κόλων ᾽Αντι- 
οχεύς, τραγῳδὸς M. Αὐφίδιος 
᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Κορίνθιος; κωμῳ- 
δὸς Μ. Εὐτυχιανὸς ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
κιθαρῳδὸς Μ. Αὐρή. ᾿Αλέξαν-- 
ὃρος Νεικομηδεύς, χοροῦ πολει- 
τικοῦ Αὐρή. Ζωσιμιανὸς Τλύ- 
κωνος Θεσπιεύς, διὰ πάντων 
Μ. Αὐρή. Σεπτίμιος Νεμεσιανὸς 
᾿Αντιγενίδης Κόλων ᾿Αντιοχεύς. 
—V. Inscription, No. 80. 
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probably at Makaridtissa, which is noted for a fine 
spring of water, though the twenty stades of Pau- 
sanias accord better with the direct distance, than 
with that by the road. At the Hippocrene, Pausanias 
saw an ancient copy of the Ἔργα of Hesiod written 
upon lead, and much injured by time*. In my for- 
mer tour in Beeotia, in which I proceeded from St. 
Nicholas to Zagara, and after following that valley, 
descended by Kotomiula to Livadhia, I remember to 
have remarked two other springs on the ascent of 
the mountain from St. Nicholas, but as these are 
scarcely more than half the distance mentioned by 
Pausanias, and are very inconsiderable in summer, 
neither of them can be the Hippocrene ; there is a 
well also near the summit of Mount Marandali, 
noted among the peasants as serving to water their 
cattle in summer, and called Kriopigadho (cold 
well), a name which is sometimes applied to the 
summit itself. If Marandali was the sacred summit 
of Helicon, as its vicinity to the Grove of the Muses 
suggests, Kriopigadho corresponds with the foun- 
tain near the altar of Jupiter on Helicon, alluded 
to by the author of the Theogonia ἢ. 

The Grove of the Muses preserved in the time 
of Pausanias a greater number of statues, by.emi- 
nent masters, than any place in Beeotia, not ex- 


1 καί μοι μόλυβδον ἐδείκνυ- written by Hesiod, and that 
σαν, ἔνθα ἡ πηγὴ, τὰ πολλὰ even of this the first ten lines 
ὑπὸ τοῦ χρόνου λελυμασμένον' were spurious.—Pausan. Beot. 
ἐγγέγραπται δὲ αὐτῷ τὰ Ἔργα. c. 81. ᾿ 
The natives (οἱ περὶ τὸν ΕἙλικῶ- 2 Hesiod. Theogon. v. 3. 
va οἰκοῦντες) maintained that v. inf. p. 497. π. 1. 
the Erga was the only poem 
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cepting Thebes’, and the extant inscription gives 
strong reason to believe, by the form of its letters, 
that the Museia were celebrated long after the time 
of Pausanias. The statues of the Muses remained 
here until the reign of Constantine, when they 
were removed to his new capital, where they were 
consumed by fire in the year 4047. In the ap- 
proach to the alsos, Pausanias remarked a rock 
wrought in the shape of a cavern, which con- 
tained portraits in relief of Eupheme, nurse 
of the Muses, and of Linus. In the sanctu- 
ary were the nine Muses by Cephisodotus, and 
another set, of which three were by the same 
sculptor, three by Strongylion, and three by 
Olympiosthenes. Here also were Apollo and 
Hermes in brass, contending for the lyre, a Bac- 
chus seated, the work of Lysippus, and another 
upright Bacchus, the finest of the productions of 
Myron, except his Erechtheus at Athens. This 
Bacchus had been presented by Sylia, who had 
taken it from Orchomenus. There were portrait- 
statues of several poets or other followers of the 
Muses’, namely, Thamyris blind and bearing a 
broken lyre, Arion of Methymna on a dolphin, Sa- 
cadas of Argos, Hesiod seated with a lyre* on his 
knees, Orpheus (seated) with Telete standing by 
him, and surrounded by brutes in marble and 
bronze. The Grove contained also a statue of 
Arsinoe, sister and wife of Ptolemy, seated on 


> ποιητὰς ἢ ἄλλως ἐπιφανεῖς 


’ Pausan. Beeot. c. 29, et seq. 
2 Euseb. de Vité Constant. ἐπὶ povorcn.—Pausan. Boot. 
]. 3, c. 54. Sozomen, 1. 2.c.5. c. 30. 


Zosim, 1. Sev Ir; 1. ὃ; ce. 24. * κιθάρα. 
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an ostrich of brass, and the figure of a deer 
giving suck to Telephus, near which were an ox 
and a statue of Priapus. Among the votive tri- 
pods, the most ancient was that dedicated by 
Hesiod, who had obtained it at Chalcis, as a 
prize for his verses. 

‘‘ The vicinity of the Grove,” adds Pausanias, 
‘‘is mhabited, and the Thespienses here cele- 
brate a festival and contest called the Museia, and 
another in honour of Love’ in which there are prizes, 
as well in the arts of the Muses? as for Athlete.’’ 

The water from the fountain at St. Nicolas, to- 
gether with that from the adjacent slopes, joins the 
stream from Aganippe and the valley of Ascra, the 
latter having previously received another small 
contribution from the pass which leads to Zagara, 
and which was the ancient road from Thespie and 
the Museium of Helicon to Coroneia, by the valley 
of Libethrium. The united river or rather rivulet, 
then leaves the two Panaghias on the left, and 
Neokhorio on the right, flows three miles in the 
direction of Platea, then takes a sudden turn to 
the south-west, and dividing the roots of Mount 
Korombili from those of Helicon, follows a still 
more westerly course to Dobrené and Kakésia, 
leaving on the right Karadé and Tateza, and on 
the left Xeronomi. What was the ancient name 
of this river ?—which having had its origin in such 
illustrious sources as Aganippe, Hippocrene, the 
Fountain of the Muses, and that of Narcissus, can- 
not but have had some celebrity among the Greeks. 


ἔρωτι. 2 Μουσικῆς. 
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Hesiod mentions only the Permessus and Olmeius '. 
I have already remarked, that the evidence of 
Strabo and of the Scholiast on Hesiod’, is fa- 
vourable to the opinion that the river Kefalari, 
which joins the lake Cephissis near the site of Ha- 
hartus, is the Permessus and its confluent the river 
of Zagara the Olmeius. But to this conclusion some 
objection may be made: both the testimonies just 
referred to are derived from Zenodotus, an Ephe- 
sian who lived in the time of the second Ptolemy, 


and of whose judgment on Grecian topography 


1 Μουσάων Ἑλικωνιάδων ἀρχώμεθ᾽ ἀείδειν, 
Αἵθ᾽ Ἑλικῶνος ἔχουσιν ὄρος, μέγα τε ζαθεόν τε 
K , \ Αι tA " δέ / He ~ 
αἰ τε περὶ κρήνην ἰοειδέα πόσσ᾽ ἁπαλοῖσιν 
᾿Ορχεῦνται, καὶ βωμὸν ἐρισθενέος Kooviwvoc* 
Καί τε λοεσσάμεναι τέρενα χρόα Περμησσοῖο, 
\ ~ 
Ἢ ἹἹππουκρήτης ἢ ᾿Ολμειοῦ ζαθέοιο, 
3 a U ε ~ / 2 7 
Akporarw ᾿Ἑλικῶνι χόρους ἐνεποιήσαντο. 


Hesiod Theogon. v. 1. 


Though Hesiod does not 
assert that the Permessus and 
Olmeius were rivers, the mas- 
culine termination, and the be- 
lief of all subsequent writers, 
fully warrant the presumption 
that they were not mere foun- 
tains like Hippocrene, Aga- 
nippe, or that fountain near 
the altar of Jupiter, on the 
summit of the mountain, of 
which the poet has not given 
us the name. 

2 Strabo, p. 407, 411.---Οἱ 
μὲν ποταμοὶ τῆς Βοιωτίας (sc. 
Permessus et Olmeius) οὗτοί 
εἰσι. Περμησὸς ὃν καλοῦσι οἱ 
ΥΟΙ,, 11. 


ἐγχώριοι διὰ τὸ πρῶτον φανήναι 
Παρμησὸν, ὥς φησι Κράτης ἐν 
Ἐμβάλλει δὲ 
εἰς τὴν Κωπαΐδα λίμνην. “Ev 


τοῖς Βοιωτικοῖς. 


δὲ τοῖς Ζηνοδοτεΐοις γράφει Tep- 
μησοῖο. Τὰς δὲ πηγὰς ἔχει ἐν 
τῇ Θεσπιακῇ χώρᾳ καὶ ἀπ’ αὐτῆς 
ῥεῖ εἰς τὴν Κωπαΐδα λίμνην" 
κακῶς, ὃ γὰρ Ἰερμησὸς ὄρος 
Καὶ ὁ 


Ὀλμειὸς ποταμός ἐστιν ἐν Ἕλι- 
μ μ 


ἐστὶ καὶ οὐ ποταμός. 


κῶνι τῆς Βοιωτίας κατὰ τὸ 
ἄκρον αὐτοῦ, ἀπὸ Ὀλμειοῦ τοῦ 
Σισύφου παιδός" Τριακόσια δέ 
που στάδια ἀπέχει Θηβῶν.---- 


Schol. Hesiod. Theog. v. 5. 


K k 
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Strabo does not leave a very favourable impres- 
sion when he remarks, that Zenodotus pro- 
posed to alter the πολυσταφυλον ΓΑρνην of the Iliad 
into πολυσταφυλον "Aokpny, in opposition to the de- 
scription which Hesiod has given of his native 
place, and the still stronger language of Eudoxus’. 
Pausanias, the only author besides Hesiod whom 
we can rely upon as having certainly seen the rivers 
in question, says only of the Permessus that it was 
a river of Helicon, and the reputed father of Aga- 
nippe’?; and of the Olmeius, that it was a small 
river flowing on the summit of Helicon *, which is 
so slight a mention of these celebrated streams, 
and so different from the usual confidence of Pau- 
sanias In recognizing places renowned in history or 
fable, that one cannot but suspect that he had 


doubts as to the identity of the rivers of Hesiod 
with those pointed out by the ἐξηγηταὶ, and which 
were probably the same alluded to by Strabo. His 
silence as to any river in the Haliartia except the 
Lophis, which rose not in Helicon but near the 
walls of Haliartus, tends to support this opinion of 


the impressions of Pausanias. Nor ought we to 


1 Evddéov πολὺ χείρω λέγον- 
τος περὶ τῆς "Ασκρης.---ίχαθο, 


no hesitation in making the 
emendation here proposed, for 


p. 413. 

* θυγατέρα δὲ εἶναι τὴν ᾿Αγα- 
νίππην τοῦ Περμησσοῦ λέγουσι" 
ῥεῖ δὲ καὶ οὗτος ὁ Περμησσὸς 
περὶ τὸν ‘EXcxéva,—Pausan. 
Beeot. ο. 29. 

ἡ Ἐπὶ δὲ ἄκρᾳ τῇ κορυφῇ τοῦ 
Ἑλικῶνος ποταμὸς οὐ μέγας 
ἐστὶν ὁ Λάμος (lege Ὀλμιός).--- 
Pausan. Βοοί. c. 581. I have 


on comparing the words of 
Pausanias with those of the 
Scholiast on Hesiod (ὁ ’OApetoc 
ποταμός ἐστιν ἐν ᾿Ελικῶνι κατὰ 
τὸ ἄκρον αὐτοῦ), it is evident 
that the latter refers to the 
same river intended by Pausa- 
nias, and that both authors had 
in view the words ᾿Ακροτάτῳ 
᾿Ελικῶνι in Hesiod. 
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omit the consideration that both Pausanias and 
the Scholiast seem to have mistaken the mean- 
ing of Hesiod, who does not place the Olmeius 
on the summit of Helicon (a singular situa- 
tion for a river), but only says that the Muses 
bathed in the Permessus, Olmeius or Hippocrene, 
and that they danced at a fountain and altar of 
Jupiter, on the summit of the mountain. If, then, 
we can suppose that the names of Permessus and 
Olmeius had been changed between the time of 
Hesiod and that of the Ptolemies, or of the Roman 
empire, it will be natural to conclude that the two 
rivers noticed by the native poet, are those which 
we now find to be the only two considerable and 
perennial streams on the eastern side of Helicon, 
and that if the Kefalari was the Permessus, the 
river which rises in Aganippe and the Grove of the 
Muses, and flows to Kakésia, was the Olmeius?. 
Returning in 20 minutes from the Metékhi of St. 
Nicolas to New Panaghia, we descend from thence 
at 11, by a gentle slope to the river, cross it at 
11.12, and immediately mounting the foot of an 
advanced height of Mount Marandali, arrive in a 
few minutes at Neokhério. If I understand Wheler 
rightly, it was on the hill above Neokhori, which 
is well defended by its form on every side except 
towards the mountain, that he supposed Thespiz 
to have been situated, having observed upon it some 
‘‘ ruins of an ancient city,” and having found in a 


* Possibly a line of Pausa- the top of the mountain as well 
nias has been lost between as of the situation of the Ol- 
‘EXtkw voc and ποταμὸς, which meius. 
may have been descriptive of 

K k 2 
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church on the ascent, an inscription containing the 
name of Thespie. But as Thespiz was certainly 
at Lefka, this was probably the site of one of the 
subordinate towns of the Thespice’, to which sup- 
position the inscription itself is not unfavourable, 
having belonged to a monument which was erected 
in honour of one Protogenes, son of Protarchus, 
by the young men of Thespiz, in conjunction with 
those of some of the Παροικοὶ, or neighbouring 
people who were engaged in business in Thespiz ἢ. 
Such a monument might have been placed in any 
of the towns of the Thespice as well as in Thespiz 
itself. It is by no means improbable that this 
position, and not Paleopanaghia, may be the site of 
Ceressus, being more centrical with regard to the 
Thespice, whereas Paleopanaghia is on the extremity 
of the district very near Ascra, and has not the ad- 
vantage of being backed by Mount Helicon, from 
which it is quite separated. 

Beyond Neokhori the road quits the cultivated 
country, and crosses the barren roots of the moun- 
tain, which are covered with wild thyme and 
shrubs, particularly the paliari, or Jerusalem thorn. 

In descending towards the valley which lies be- 
tween the mountains Helicon and Korombili, and 
which is watered by the stream from Paleopana- 
ghia, we arrive, at 11.53, at Tateza, a hamlet de- 
pendent on Xeronomi. On the opposite bank of a 


1 The district of Thespize ἐν Θεσπιαῖς Πρωτογένην ἸΙρω- 
was called Thespice, or Thes- τάρχου τὸν . . . .« - καὶ 
piace, or Thespias. εὐεργέτην ἑαυτῶν. ---- Wheler, 

2 Θεσπιέων οἱ παῖδες καὶ πα- Ῥ. 471. 


ροικῶν τῶν πραγματευομένων 
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rivulet which flows by the village, stands a ruined 
church, built of ancient fragments, among which 
are some heroic monuments like those already de- 
scribed. Here are also two plain tomb-stones, with 
single names in the nominative, in archaic charac- 
ters’. Five minutes higher up the stream, is a 
copious fountain surrounded by a modern inclo- 
sure, of which the materials are ancient squared 
blocks. In the corn-fields above are many remains 
of former habitations. It is the site, perhaps, of that 
Donacon to which Pausanias adverts, immediately 
after noticing the Olmius ?, and before he describes 
Creusis and Thisbe, which two sites occur exactly 
in conformity with the order of his narrative, if we 
suppose Donacon to have been here situated, and 
his Olmius to be the river which flows from Pana- 
ghia to Kakésia, and which receives the rivulet of 
Tateza near Xeronomi. If the remains near Tateza 
indicate the site of Donacon, the fountain is that 
of Narcissus. 

From Tateza we proceed, in 25 minutes, to Xe- 
ronomi or Xeronomés *, a considerable village in a 
wide cultivated valley, surrounded by high moun- 
tains, and watered by the small river before men- 
tioned. Xeronomi has a large ruined church, 
composed of fragments of Hellenic architecture, 
and many ancient squared blocks of the white 
stone of the neighbouring mountains. Here are 
several heroic monuments, bearing figures of a man 
and horse; and three plain sepulchral stones of 


* V. Inscript. Nos. 85, 86. or Anoovopatc, dry pasture, 
? Pausan. Beeot. c. 31. or pastures. 


ὅς Zepovoun, or Znpovopn, 
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very ancient date, inscribed with the names Aris- 
tophanes, Nicomachus, and Phrasse. Arisstophanes 
is written with a double sigma: the X in Nicoma- 
chus is represented by ¥*. One only of the heroic 
monuments, and apparently more ancient than the 
others, is inscribed: the name of the deceased is 
preceded by ἐπὶ and followed by ἥρῳ, but both the 
latter word and the name are in the Beeotic dialect?. 

It is evident from the numerous churches in this 
part of Boeotia, some of which are of large dimen- 
sions and ancient construction, that the Thespias 
continued to be well inhabited under the Byzantine 
empire, as it had been under the Roman; and it is 
curious to observe that these churches still preserve 
numerous remains of the temples and other build- 
ings of Thespiz, and its dependent villages and 
sacred places, which were one of the last holds of 
Paganism. 

Leaving Xeronomi at 2.25, and sending my bag- 
gage by the direct road down the vale to Kakésia, 
I take that which leads to the port of Aliki—soon 
quit the valley, enter a gorge of Mount Korombili 
opposite to Xeronomi, and after following it for 
about a quarter of an hour mount the ridge which 
borders the Corinthiac Gulf, leaving the summit of 
Korombili to the left. The ridge, as well as the 
whole mountain, is a mere rock having some scanty 
intervals of soil, covered with wild shrubs. On the 
crest of the ridge, where we arrive at 3.10, the 
road passes over the remains of a Hellenic fortress, 
where, among the foundations of walls and houses, 


1 VY. Inscriptions Nos. 88, * V. Inscription No, 87. 
89, 90. 
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one tower is still standing, which has given to the 
place the name of Pyrgo. The masonry is similar 
to that of Ascra, and the tower seems to have been 
intended as a watch and signal post, as well from 
its commanding position as from the great height 
of the original work, for though still enough re- 
mains of the tower to be very conspicuous at a dis- 
tance, it seems formerly to have been twice as high ; 
the part now standing being entirely filled with the 
materials of the upper part which have fallen into 
it. This point looks immediately down upon the 
port of Aliki, which opens to the west, but is well 
sheltered. The termination of the ridge of Pyrgo, 
to the southward, forms the northern side of the 
entrance into the harbour, and being connected 
above with a more abrupt ledge of rock, descend- 
ing from the summit of the mountain, thus affords 
a natural protection to the harbour on the land 
side. The ancients, however, were not satisfied 
with this degree of security, but built a wall along 
the crest of the ledge of rock, which completely 
excluded all access to the harbour by land from 
the eastward. The principal remains are a tower, 
and an adjoining piece of wall of the same kind 
of masonry as that of Pyrgo. There was also a 
space at the foot of the heights inclosed within the 
ancient walls, and on the shore of the harbour is 
a marshy level, containing ponds for making salt, 
whence the name Aliki. 

Pyrgo commands a fine view of the northern shore 
of the Moréa, and of the mountains which rise from 
it, but Corinth is hidden by the Cape of Pera- 
khora. It is remarkable that the mountains of the 
Moréa are more deeply covered with snow than 
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those on this side of the gulf. Last year I re- 
marked the same tardiness of the spring in the 
northern part of the Moréa ; here, on the contrary, 
and ever since 1 have left Athens, the sun at noon 
has been already too warm to be agreeable for tra- 
velling. The mountains on either side of the gulf 
seem to have the same relation to each other in re- 
spect of climate as two parallel walls, one of which 
is exposed to the north and the other to the south. 

Half way towards the coast of Megaris lie the Kala 
Nisia, three low islands, upon one of which is a 
monastery. Eastward of Korombili is Livadhéstra, 
a bad harbour in a large bay. From Pyrgo it lies 
to the west of the summit of Korombili: near 
Livadhéstra eastward is another port named Kala- 
maki; then occur those of Ai Vlasi, or Aio 
Vasili', and of Ghermand or Agosthena. To 
the westward of Aliki, near the Beeotian coast, 
are four small islands lying in a line parallel 
to the coast; their names in the direction from 
east to west are Makria, Kumboliri, or Stréng- 
hylo, Kuvéli and Foniaé. Within them is the 
entrance into Vathy, the port of Kakdsia and Do- 
brena. Khosia, a large village, is seen imme- 
diately under the peak of Paleovini or Helicon. 
Farther westward the uncultivated roots of that 
mountain impede all prospect of the coast. 

It is difficult to assign the ancient name to the 
port and fortress at Aliki. There are insurmount- 


’ This is the harbour αὐ the village of Ai Vlasi, and 
which Wheler slept under ἃ from thence proceeded to Pla- 
pine-tree, and the next day tea. 
ascended a high mountain to 
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able reasons against its being Creusis, the harbour 
of Thespize. When the Lacedemonians twice re- 
tired from the Thespice to the Isthmus by Aigos- 
thena, they are reported by the historian to have 
marched on both occasions by Creusis: the first 
time under the command of Cleombrotus; and 
again between seven and eight years after- 
wards, immediately after the defeat at Leuctra, 
in which the same Cleombrotus was slam’. A 
glance at the map will suffice to show that the 
route of the retiring Lacedemonians could not have 
led by Aliki, their object being to make as speedy 
a retreat as possible, at the same time that they 
avoided the more direct roads across Mount Cithe- 
ron. In order to have reached Creusis, supposing 
it to have been at Aliki, they must have diverged 
to the right of their line of march near Livadhéstra ; 
either following the steep maritime side of Mount 
Korombili eastward, or making the tour of it by 
Xeronomi westward, and must then have returned 
by one of those routes nearly to the point in their 
line of march from which they had diverged. It may 
be considered certain, therefore, that Creusis was 
in the bay of Livadhéstra, and that the fortress and 
harbour at Aliki were some other ancient place. 
Leaving Pyrgo I follow the summit of the ridge, 
and there being no path whatever, consume an 
hour in threading my way through the rocks to 
the valley, from whence, after crossing the river 
which is near the foot of the mountain, we arrive 
in twenty minutes at Dobrena’, or Dobréni, and in 


* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 5, c. 4, 2 Topmpeva, Ντομπρενὰ, 
1. 6, ὁ: 4. Ντομπρένι. 
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fifteen more at Kakésia'. The distance to this place 
from Xeronomi by the straight road may be about 
an hour and a half. 

Feb.5.—A strong northerly wind “πὶ rain. Ka- 
kdsia stands precisely on the site of the ancient 
Thisbe, which is well described by Strabo as situ- 
ated at a small distance from the sea, under the 
southern side of Helicon, in a district confining on 
those of Thespiz and Coroneia®. The position is 
between two great summits of the mountain, now 
called Karamutnghi and Paleovuna’, which rise 
majestically above the vale, clothed with trees in 
the upper part, and covered with snow at the top, 
but in no great quantity at present. The modern 
village lies in a little hollow surrounded on all 
sides by low cliffs connected with the last falls of 
the mountain. The walls of Thisbe were about 
a mile in circuit, following the crest of the cliffs 
which surround the village ; they are chiefly pre- 
served on the side towards Dobrena and the south- 
east. The masonry is for the most part of the 
fourth order, or faced with equal layers of large, 
oblong, quadrangular stones on the outside, the 
Ἤλιδι as usual being filled with loose rubble. 
On the principal height which lies towards the 
mountain, and which is an entire mass of rock, 
appear some reparations of a later date than the 
rest of the walls, and there are many Hellenic 
foundations on the face of this rock towards the 
village. In the cliffs outside the walls, to the 


* Kakoéoua. * Kapapovyyt, Παλαιοβου- 
? Strabo, p. 411. vac. 
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north-west and south, are many sepulchral excava- 
tions. 

The primates of the village, on visiting me, in- 
quire whether I have found in my books any men- 
tion of the mode in which the place was anciently 
supplied with water, and where was the spring, 
their only resource at present being a well behind 
the rocky height. As neither Strabo nor Pausa- 
nias make any mention of a fountain at Thisbe, the 
inhabitants probably depended upon cisterns and 
wells, which can seldom fail at the foot of such a 
mountain as Helicon. The Kakosidtes, however, 
instead of digging wells, have preferred spending 
their money in building houses, and the same is 
observable at Dobrena; their ability to do so is 
probably caused by the retired situation of the 
place, and its distance from all the ordinary lines 
of communication. 

The port of T’hisbe, which is now called Vathy, 
is a beautiful little harbour surrounded by woody 
hills. On the ridge looking down upon it, which 
separates the plain of Z’hisbe from the coast, are 
the remains of a Hellenic tower and station, simi- 
lar to that upon the ridge above Aliki, and evi- 
dently a fortified point and signal post on the road 
from Thisbe to its port. There are said also to be 
some remains of a fortress on the side of the har- 
bour. The modern Skala of Dobrena in Port 
Vathy is called Plaka, that of Kakosia, Ai [anni : 
and there are separate roads leading to them from 
either village a mile and a half across the plain, 
and then over the maritime ridge. The shore of 
Vathy is very rocky, and abounds in wild pigeons, 
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as Strabo and Stephanus have remarked'. The 
geographer ascribes to the abundance of pigeons 
at the harbour the epithet which Homer gives to 
Thisbe’; but there is no deficiency of them at 
Kakosia itself, for before I had made any inquiry 
on the subject, my Athenian janissary, whom I do 
not suspect of having ever read the Iliad}. brought 
me as a present a brace of pigeons, which he had 
just shot among the rocks near the village. In 
the islands opposite to the harbour these birds are 
said to be still more numerous than ‘at Vathy. 

The only building remarked by Pausanias at 
Thisbe was a temple of Hercules, containing an 
upright statue of the god in stone: a festival was 
celebrated in honour of him called the Heracleia °. 
The Grecian traveller then proceeds to describe a 
peculiarity in the adjacent plain, which is alone 
sufficient to identify the place. ““ Between the 
mountain on the sea side,” he says, ‘and that at 
the foot of which the town is situated, there is a 
plain, which the water flowing into it would cause 
to be a lake, were it not for a strong embankment ‘ 
constructed through the middle*, by means of 
which the water is turned every year into the part 
of the plain lying on one side of the causeway, 


' Strabo, p.411.—6 πολίτης ἐπίνειοι" περιστερῶν πλῆρες.---- 
Θισβαῖος καὶ ὁ λιμὴν Θισβαίων Steph. Byzant. in Θέσβη. 


ὥς φησιν ᾿Επαφρόδειτος" καὶ τὸ 


* Κώπας, Εὔτρησίν τε, πολυτρήρωνά τε Θίσβην. 
Il. Β. ν. 50. 


3. Pausan. Beeot. c. 32. ἢ διὰ μέσου. 
Ἐ χῶμα ἰσχυρόν. 
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while that on the other side is cultivated.” In 
fact, the plain of Thisbe is completely surrounded 
by heights, there is no issue for the river which 
rises in the Ascrea and here terminates ; nor can 
I even perceive the entrance of any subterraneous 
channel such as frequently occurs under similar 
circumstances in the calcareous formations of 
Greece: if there be any, it is still, as in the time 
of Pausanias, insufficient to the drainage of the 
plain. The mole or causeway which he describes, 
still subsists and serves, as it probably always has 
done, for a road across the marsh towards the port. 
It consists of solid foundations of masonry, and is 
traceable nearly half across the plain, on the side 
opposite to Kakésia. The river crosses the cause- 
way into the marsh by two openings, the closing 
of which in the winter or spring would at any time 
cause the upper part of the plain to be inundated, 
and leave the lower fit for cultivation in the sum- 
mer ; but as the river is now allowed to flow con- 
stantly through them, the western side is always in 
a state of marsh, and the ground has become much 
higher on the eastern side. 

Besides this work there are the remains of ano- 
ther above Dobrend, which the archons of Kakésia 
conceive to have been constructed for the purpose 
of making each division of the valley cultivable 
every two years out of three, whereas the ancient 
work only gave cultivation every other year. They 
remark, that the inundation of any part of the 
land once in three years would serve both for fal- 
low and manure, and would ensure constant fer- 
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tility to two-thirds of the valley. This second work 
was between two and three miles beyond Dobrena, 
in the direct road to Xeronomi, where the valley 
is not more than four hundred yards wide. But 
it was merely a wall composed of loose stones and 
mortar, in nothing resembling the solid construction 
of the ancient mole opposite to the town, except that 
some squared blocks of Hellenic appearance are 
seen in one part of it. It is probably of the same 
period of the Byzantine Empire, when the churches 
were built, which show this part of Beeotia to have 
been at one time well peopled by Christians. The 
wall has been carried away in the centre by the 
stream, and could scarcely have served at any 
time for the purpose imagined by the Kakosidtes, 
but was rather a military separation between the 
two valleys of Xeronomi and Kakésia, or in other 
words, between the Thespice and Thisbea, of 
which these straits are the natural boundary. It 
is very possible there may have been a Hellenic 
wall here, for such barriers of separation between 
districts were common among the ancients, as many 
remains of them attest, and which in this instance 
may have been renewed or repaired in the time of 
the Lower Empire. Just above the wall a narrow 
vale branches off from the main valley, and con- 
ducts again into it behind a hill which is thus in- 
sulated from Mount Helicon. The soil of all these 
valleys is excellent, and produces plentiful crops of 
wheat and barley ; there is a considerable space 
covered with vineyards immediately below Do- 
brena, but the wine is bad, in consequence of the 
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low and moist situation, and negligent manufac- 
ture: a part of the marsh bears in summer kalam- 
békki of both sorts. 

The monastery of Makaridtissa, where is a 
copious source of water, which I suppose to have 
been the ancient Hippocrene, is visible from the 
southern side of the plain of Kakosia; it is situ- 
ated on a little level half-way up the Karamanghi, 
on the southern side of that summit. The road 
to the monastery from the plain of T7’hisbe ascends 
by the valley behind Dobrena. 

Kakésia preserves several inscriptions, but the 
name Thisbe does not occur in any of them. Two 
relate to a family of the name of Brachas. One 
of these is ἃ fragment, preserving only the ending 
of two elegiac couplets', which show that a Bra- 
chas had erected a monument in the city. The 
other, which is on a square stele, is complete, and 
testifies that a brother and two sisters, named 
Ulpius Brachas, Ulpia Paula, and Ulpia Hygeia, 
had erected a monument according to a decree of 
the council and people to their brother, M. Ulpius 
Paramonus, who was son of M. Ulpius Brachas 
Paramonianus, by Aurelia Arescusa, and grand- 
son of M. Ulpius Paramonus by Corane Paula. 
On a cornice or moulding near the top of the 
stele, is a line in smaller letters, implying that the 
dedicators were descendants of Marcus Ulpius 


μὲ Βραχᾶς εἴδρυσε πολήϊ 
. τὸν φιλάεθλον ἄγαν 
τέκνῳ καὶ πατρίδι τειμήν 
τῷδε κλέος θεόθεν. 
V. Inscription, No. 91. 
13 
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Nicias, who had held the office of Beeotarch’. 
An inscription which was copied at Kakésia by 
Meletius, a century ago, and is no longer to be 


found, related to the same family of Brachas. 


It 


was inscribed on a monument erected to Trajan by 
Marcus Ulpius Brachas Epiphanianus Φιλόκαισαρ, 
in conjunction with his two sons and two daugh- 
ters’, and is probably the most ancient of the 
three inscriptions relating to the Brache, being 
cotemporary with the Emperor, from whom un- 
doubtedly so many of the family had assumed the 


1M. Οὐλπίου Νεικίου Bow- 
Tapxov ἀπογόνοι, M. Οὔλπιον 
Παράμονον, M. Οὐλπίου Βραχᾶ 
Παραμονιανοῦ καὶ Αὐρελίας 
᾿Αρεσκούσης υἱὸν, ἔγγονον Μ. 
Οὐλπίου Παραμόνου καὶ Κορά- 
νης ἸΤαύλης, οἱ ἀδελφοὶ Οὔλπιοι 
Βραχᾶς, Παύλα, Ὑγεία" ψηφίσ- 
ματι βουλῆς καὶ δήμου. ---Υ͂. 
Inscription, No. 92. 

In this inscription the word 
ἔγγονος seems to be used in 
the sense defined by Hesy- 
chius, namely, that of υἱωνὸς, 
Nevertheless, in 
some dedications to Antoninus 


ey ς - 
ΟΥ̓ υἱὸς υἱοῦ. 


Pius and Marcus Aurelius at 
Tenarus, ἔγγονος evidently 
means a step lower in descent; 
for Antoninus is there desig- 
nated as υἱὸς of Adrian, υἱωγὸς 
of Trajan, and éyyovoc of Ner- 
va; and M. Aurelius as υἱὸς 
of Antoninus, υἱωνὸς of Ha- 


name of Ulpius and Ulpia. 


drian, ἔγγονος of Trajan, and 
ἀπόγονος of Nerva.—See Tra- 
vels in the Moréa, vol. i. p. 
293, Inscriptions, Nos. 35, 36. 

v2 +. Ov, Δακικὸν, Παρ- 
θικὸν, ὕπατον τὸ β, Μάρκος Οὔλ-. 
πιος Βραχᾶς ᾿᾿Ἀπιφανιανὸς Φιλό- 
καισαρ, καὶ οἱ υἱοὶ αὐτοῦ, Οὔλπιος 
Δημοσθένης, Οὔλπιος Κράτων, 
καὶ αἱ θυγατέρες, Οὐλπία Ἐὐ- 
πορία, Οὐλπία ἘΒρόχιλλα, ἐκ 
τῶν idiwy.—Melet. Geog. T. 
li. p. 342. 8Vvo. 

Meletius must have been 
mistaken in the ( indicating 
the year of ‘Trajan’s consulship, 
as he was only Cesar in his 
second consulship, and governor 
of Germany. The inscription 
is either of the year 116, or 
117, as in the former Trajan 
assumed the title of Parthicus, 
and in the latter he died. He 


had then been six times Consul. 


13 


Or 
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Another inscription at Kakdsia, not quite com- 
plete, records the construction of a house and —— 
to the Gods Augusti, by Tiberius Claudius Ur- 
banus, by his wife Claudia Philonicha and by their 
two children, Urbanus and (Ulpius) at their own 
expence'. The earliest Augusti were M. Aure- 
hus and Verus, and the form of the letters does 
not indicate a later time. The monument there- 
fore was probably erected between the years 161 
and 169 of the Christian era. 

The only inscribed monument at Kakésia older 
than the Roman Empire, is a dedication to 
Minerva, im characters of a very remote age, on 
a long narrow stone, now inserted in the wall of a 
private house ; at one end the engraver, miscalcu- 
lating the space, was obliged to end his line in a 
curve ” 

At 3.45 we quit Kakosia, and soon afterwards 
pass, between the marsh and the mountain, 
through vineyards in which the vines are mixed 
with almond trees now in blossom :—from thence 
ascend the mountain, which here closes the plain, 
and at 4.45 enter Khdsia, or Khéstia*, contain- 
ing, like Kakésia and Dobrend, about 100 houses, 
which are beautifully situated under the rocks of 
F[ehcon, and dispersed among orchards of fruit- 
trees, chiefly almonds. A small torrent falls in 
cascades down a rocky gorge; and in summer, 


" Θεοῖς Σεβαστοῖς καὶ (τῇ βάνος καὶ Ο(ὔλπιος) ἐκ τῶν 


πόλει τὸν οἶκον καὶ TOV... ἰδίων ἐποίησαν. ---- V. Inscrip- 
. Τιβήριος Κλαύδιος ans: tion, No. 98. 

βάνος K(at ἡ γυ)νὴ αὐτοῦ Κλαυ- ’ V. Inscription, No. 94. 

δία Φιλωνίχα καὶ τὰ τέκνα Οὐρ- ὁ Χύσια, Χόστια. 
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when the water is scanty, is received into a tank 
in the lower part of the village, from whence 
it is conducted to the vineyards and olive-trees 
which cover the slope extending to the com- 
mencement of the plain of Thisbe. After passing 
through Khosia, we enter a mountainous district 
where the great counterforts of Helicon descend to 
the sea, and cross one of them, the extremity of 
which forms a lofty cape on the eastern side of 
the bay of Sarandi'. The summit of this ridge 
commands an extensive view of the Corinthiac gulf, 
with the coast of the Moréa, as far eastward as the 
bay of Corinth, and the Acro-Corinthus. On the 
western side of the bay of Sarandi rises another 
ridge, still more lofty than the eastern, and mid- 
way between them, in a beautiful retreat just under 
the woody steeps of Paleovini, is situated a monas- 
tery dedicated to St. Taxiarches’, a title of the 
archangel Michael, as leader of the heavenly host. 
Here I halt for the night at 5.25. The house is 
large, and contains numerous inmates, both monks 
and laics, whose persons are as dirty as their dwel- 
ling. The territory of the monastery consists chiefly 
of terraces on the slope of the mountain, producing 
olives and corn, and which end in a small level 
at the head of port Sarandi. A projection of the 
mountain which advances into the middle of the 
plain, about a quarter of an hour’s walk below 
the monastery, and a mile from the sea-side, was 
the site of a small Hellenic polis. 

Feb. 6.—A tabular summit formed the acro- 
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polis, of which the walls are still traceable, as 
well as those of the town, which was situated 
on the eastern slope of the height, the western 
side having terminated in a precipice. Within 
the enclosure are the remains of terrace-walls, and 
to the south, looking towards the harbour, those 
of a narrow gate. On the slope of the acropolis 
towards the south, are some foundations cut in 
the rock. The whole is scarcely a mile in cir- 
cumference. Some parts of the walls are care- 
lessly constructed of rough stones, fitted together 
as in the first order of Hellenic masonry; other 
parts are of the second and third kind. There 
can be little doubt that these are remains of Tiphe, 
or Siphe, which was said to have taken its name 
from Tiphys, the pilot of the Argonauts!', and where 
Demosthenes, the Athenian commander, made the 
unsuccessful attempt already adverted to, which 
preceded the battle of Delium. It may indeed 
be objected that Thucydides and Apollonius Rho- 
dius, as well as Stephanus, who probably follows 
the historian, describe Siphe as a dependency of 
Thespiz*, between which and Sarandi the whole 
of Thisbeea is interposed, but this may perhaps be 
reconciled by the superiority of Thespiz over all 
the places in this angle of Boeotia, whence the 
entire country lying along the Alcyonic sea, under 


1 Pausan. Boeot. c. 32. ἐπιθαλασσίδιοι.---- ΤῊ πον. 1. 4, 
* αἱ δὲ Σίφαι εἰσὶ τῆς Θεσ- σα. 76. 
πικῆς γῆς ἐν τῷ ἹΚρισαίῳ κόλπῳ 
Τίφυς δ᾽ ᾿Αγνιαδης Σιφαέα κάλλιπε δῆμον 
Θεσπιέων. Apoll Rb. 1: 1, ve 105: 


Σίφαι.... «ἐπίνειον τῆς Oconcaxij¢—Stephan. in Lidar. 
He ip 
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Helicon, as far as the borders of Phocis, including 
Thisbe, may have often in common acceptation 
been called the Thespice. Pausanias expressly de- 
scribes Tiphe, which was probably the Molic or 
local form of the word, as being on the coast 
beyond Thisbe to the westward. We learn from 
the same authority that the Tipheenses had a 
temple of Hercules, in whose honour they cele- 
brated a yearly festival, and that they pointed out 
the place where the ship Argo anchored on its 
return from Colchis’. 

The steeps of Helicon above the convent are 
clothed with shrubs, growing with great luxuri- 
ance, and among which the lentisk, the prinari, 
the wild olive, and the κέδρος or juniper, are the 
most abundant. These heights folding over one 
another, and crowned with the great summit of 
Paleovani, covered with firs and snow, and so 
high and near that it seems to overhang the 
lower hills, form a scene of singular grandeur and 
beauty. 

Leaving St. Taxiarches at 9.15, we begin to 
ascend the great ridge which forms the western 
cape of Port Sarandi. The road leads through a 
thick forest of the shrubs, or rather trees, just 
mentioned, among which the kedhri are remark- 
able for their uncommon size. Large tufts of 
myrtle frequently occur; and as well as the wild 
olive, the arbutus and the andrachne have their 
fruit still hanging on them. Of the last, Pausa- 
nias remarks that it produces a sweeter fruit in 


1 Pausan. Boeot. c. 32. 
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Helicon than in any other place’. At the best, 
however, they may be compared to a very insipid 
strawberry, and are admissible only to the table 
at a season when no other fruit is to be had, as I 
have seen the berry of the myrtle in Sicily, where 
that fruit attains a larger size than in Greece. 
At 10.30 we arrive on the crest of the ridge which 
terminates in a cape, known (as well as a great 
part of the neighbouring district) by the name of 
Velanidhia, and then descending the western slope 
of the ridge, arrive at 10.54 at the monastery 
of Dobd?, which is larger than St. Taxiarches, 
contains a handsome church newly painted, many 
cells and chambers, and between monks and ser- 
vants, not less than forty inmates. Some of the 
apartments are neat and clean, which cannot be 
said of the inhabitants. The church is dedicated 
to St. Seraphim Thaumaturgus, a Greek of large 
property, who retired here not long after the 
Turkish conquest, and built the monastery. His 
skull, which is here deposited, is in great request 
in the neighbourhood, for its wondrous power in 
driving away all kinds of evil. The holy relic’ 
has just been sent to Thebes, to put a stop to an 
epidemic disorder which has made its appearance 
in that town ; and it is with difficulty that I can 
procure a sufficient number of mules to carry me 
to St. Luke, all those belonging to the convent 
being employed on that service. There are many 


‘oi τῆς ἀνδράχνου θάμνοι * Δομπὸν, or Ντομπόν. 
παρέχονται τῶν πανταχοῦ καρ- ὅ τὸ ἅγιον λείψανον. 

\ ay χ 
mov ἕξει ἥδιστον. ---- Pausan. 
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manuscripts in the monastery, handsomely written 
on parchment or vellum, but all of late date, and 
all πατερικὰ, with the sole exception of a general 
history, which begins with the creation and war 
of Troy, and ends with a part of the history of 
Venice, and of the Turks. The author’s name I 
could not discover. There are said to be some 
good printed editions of the classics belonging to 
Dobé, but they have been sent to Livadhia for the 
use of the school there. 

Sending my baggage to Kyriaki by the direct 
road over the mountain, I proceed thither by the 
way of the sea shore, for the sake of visiting a 
Hellenic site near the harbour of the monastery, 
which we reach in an hour, the road descending 
through hills covered with shrubs. The ruins are 
those of a small fortified town, which we may 
confidently name Bulis. It occupied the summit 
of a rocky height which slopes on one side towards 
a small harbour, and is defended in the opposite 
direction by an immense βράχος, or lofty rock, 
separated by a torrent from the precipitous ac- 
clivities of Helicon. These which rise directly to 
a snowy summit called Tjivri', from a small vil- 
lage of that name, consist of perpendicular white 
rocks, mixed with narrow natural terraces covered 
with pines. The slope of the site of Bulis towards 
the sea is cultivated, and contains a house belong- 
ing to Dobo, below which there is a level on the 
shore two thirds of a mile broad, and a magazine 
which was built by the monks when they owned a 
boat; but of this convenience, so important to 
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them, as there is no easy access to the place but 
by sea, they are now deprived. The port is called 
Zalitza; between it and Cape Velanidhia is a 
similar inlet of the sea, named Mazeri, around 
which are some pastures belonging to Zeriki, or 
Zeritza, a village on Mount Helicon, and serving 
for its flocks in winter. The Paledkastro has some 
handsome pieces of wall of the third order remain- 
ing, and seems to have been rather larger than 
the ancient town at St. Taxiarches. 

Although Pausanias places his remarks on 
Bulis in his Phocies, he seems hardly to have 
accounted it a city of Phocis, since he describes 
it as bordering upon that province’. He con- 
sidered it, perhaps, as a neutral town, from 
having been colonized by Dorians under Bulon. 
Stephanus, Pliny and Ptolemy, however, all attri- 
bute Bulis to Phocis*. Pausanias describes it as 
occupying a lofty site, conspicuous to those who 
sail from Anticyra to Lecheum, and as distant 
seven stades from the sea, eighty stades from 
Thisbe, and one hundred. stades from Anticyra, 
all which computations will be found tolerably 
correct, applied to this site. He notices the re- 
markable torrent which here joins the sea, and 
which was named Heracleius; there was also a 
fountain, Saunium *, which I have not discovered, 


ι τῇ yn TH Φωκίδι Guopoc.— θάλασσαν ταύτῃ χείμαῤῥος ὃν 
Pausan. Phocic. ec. 37. οἱ ἐπιχωρίοι ὀνομάζουσιν ‘Hoa- 

3 Stephan. in Βοῦλες. Plin. κλεῖο»ν. «.. .««- καὶ πηγὴ Βου- 
Η. Ν. 1. 4, ς. 8. Ptolem.1.3, λιδίοις ἐστὶ καλούμενον Σαύνιον. 
6.10; —Pausan. Phocic. c. 87. 
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perhaps from not having sufficiently searched 
for it. The murex, producing the purple dye, 
the fishery of which employed half the people 
of Bulis in the time of Pausanias, is no longer 
caught on this coast, though assuredly it still 
exists here. The deity chiefly worshipped by the 
Bulidii was named Megistus, meaning Jupiter. 
The city contained likewise temples of Diana 
and of Bacchus, with statues of those deities in 
wood. 

Having ascertained the ancient positions of Siphz 
and Bulis, I shall revert to the inquiry as to the 
ancient name of the fortress and harbour, now 
called Aliki, The only authors who afford us any 
assistance in this question are Scylax and Pliny, 
and the extreme corruption of the text of the for- 
mer renders him a most doubtful guide. Proceed- 
ing along the coast from west to east, he names 
Corsiz, Siphee, the harbour Eutretus, a fortress Boe- 
thon, and then Aigosthena of the Megaris. This is 
the vulgar reading, but some of the commentators 
have changed Corsi into Creusia, and Boethon 
(ὁ Βοηθῶν) into τῶν Βοιωτῶν. The rejection of the 
word Corsiz is founded on Pausanias, who places 
Corsize near the northern shore of Beeotia, and 
partly on the improbability of Seylax having 
omitted Creusis, which was the chief harbour on 
the southern coast of this province. There is 
reason however to believe from Pliny, that there 


1 Mera δὲ Φωκεῖς Βοιωτοί εἰ- (τῶν Βοιωτῶν,) ὁ παράπλους δὲ 
σιν ἔθνος καὶ πόλεις αἵδε" Κορ- τῆς Βοιωτίας ἥμισν ἡμέρας ἔλατ- 
σίαι (Κρεουσία) Σίφαι καὶ λιμὴν rov.—Scylax in Βοιωτοί. 
Evrpyro¢g καὶ τεῖχος 6 Βοηθῶν, 
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really existed a second Corsie in this part of 
Beotia, and that it was distinguished from the 
other by the name of Thebe Corsice, in which 
case the similarity of name seems to point out the 
modern Khésia as the successor of Thebz Cor- 
sicee, its situation just below the highest summit 
of Helicon, according moreover with Pliny’s words, 
juxta Heliconem’. On this supposition, the ar- 
rangement of the names by Scylax is not incorrect, 
whereas if we read Kpeovota for Κορσίαι, we must 
suppose Scylax to have placed Creusia the first 
name on the coast, when it ought to have been the 
last. 

By the port Eutretus, there is some appearance 
that Scylax intended the harbour of Thisbe, which 
may have received the name of Eutretus from the 
numerous cavities in the rocks, where pigeons 
still breed in immense numbers, as Strabo re- 
marked. It would then follow, that the retyoc, or 
fortress of Boeotians, which is the next place in 
the arrangement of Scylax, was that still existing 
at Aliki, the name of which may have been lost 
by the corruption of the text. 

But there is still another interpretation which 
may be given to this passage of Scylax. We 
learn from Strabo, that Eutresis, one of the Ho- 
meric towns of Beeotia, was in his time a village 


1 Dein in intimo sinu an- hoc mari Beeotie oppidum 
gulus Boeotie alluitur cum Pagze unde Peloponnesi pro- 
oppidis Siphis, Thebis que  silit cervix.-—Plin. H. N. 1. 4, 
Corsicze cognominate sunt, 6. 3. 
juxta Heliconem. Tertium ab 
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of the Thespice'. Stephanus places it between 
Thespiz and Platea’, but his information may be 
doubted, as there is but one place in the ten miles 
between Platea and Thespiz where any town is 
likely to have stood, and that was occupied by 
Leuctra. There is some reason therefore for think- 
ing that the Θεσπιῶν of Stephanus ought to be 
Θισβών, that Eutresis was a κώμη of the Thespice in 
the road from Thisbe to Platea, and that the vale 
of Xeronomi was its territory, for it seems clear 
that this valley belonged to the Thespice, and not 
to the Thisbeea, which latter, considering the rela- 
tive importance of the two cities, one cannot con- 
ceive to have extended beyond the narrow place 
before described in the valley of Dobrena, across 
which there was formerly a wall. In this view of 
the question it seems not improbable that the ruins 
at Aliki are those of the fortress of the Eutresite, 
and that the Hellenic remains at Xeronomi be- 
longed to the temple of Apollo Kutresites, men- 
tioned by Stephanus, which may have been con- 
verted by successive repairs into the ancient 
church now remaining there. And in this case it 
is also possible that the words ὁ λιμὴν Εὔτρητος καὶ 


1 of ait \ e \ 3 ~ \ ~ 
coe Ἑύτρησιν ΕΣ κωμιον Kat ἐέρὸν αὐτου και μάντειον 


Θεσπιέων" ἐνταῦθά φασι Ζῆθον 
καὶ ᾿Αμφίονα οἰκῆσαι πρὶν βασι- 
λεῦσαι Θηβῶν.---ϑίχερο, ». 411. 

2 Κεῖται παρὰ τὴν ὁδὸν ἐκ 
Θεσπιῶν εἰς Πλαταιὰς ἀπάγου- 
σαν, ἣν ἐτείχισε Ζῆθος καὶ ᾿Αμ- 
φίων . .. 0 κωμήτης Εὐτρησίτης 
dg’ οὗ ὁ ᾿Απόλλων Εὐτρησίτης" 


évooéérarov.—Stephan. in Ἐὖ- 


τρησις. 

The plural termination of 
Thisbe is justified by Xeno- 
phon, 1. 6, α. 4, ; by. Stephanus 
in Θίσβη, and by Strabo, p. 
411, who says, Ἡ δὲ Θίσβη, 


Θίσβαι viv λέγονται. 
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τεῖχος τῶν Βοιωτῶν are all to be referred to the 
harbour and ruins at Aliki. 

Having quitted the Paledkastro of Zalitza at 2, 
we cross the torrent, pass under a singular sharp 
insulated rock, upon which are some remains of 
ancient terraces, and continue to follow the side of 
the rocky mountain by a road overhanging the sea. 
On the right towards the summit of the heights, 
are churches of St. Theodore and St. Anthony, 
but not in sight. These, like the monasteries of 
St. Michael and Dobé are remains of the eremiti- 
cal and monastic establishments which peopled 
these woody deserts in the time of the Byzantine 
empire. The hills are chiefly covered with wild 
olive, ilex, holly-oak, and juniper of a large 
growth. The oaks would furnish an abundance 
of useful timber, but at present, like the others, 
they serve chiefly to supply fire-wood to the towns 
on the gulf. As we proceed, the hills become 
very steep, and terminate precipitously in the sea, 
affording only an extremely rugged and difficult 
path along the side of them: it was no better in 
the time of the Roman Empire, for Pausanias 
doubted whether there was any road at all from 
Anticyra to Bulis', though more anciently there 
was a communication, as Cleombrotus marched 
this way from Cheroneia with a large army just 
before the battle of Leuctra, in order to avoid an 


i ~ x! Fz 1 δν 
1 Ee δὲ τὴν Βοῦλιν ἐκ μὲν ida’ οὕτω δύσβατα ὄρη καὶ 
~ 7 \ NX 
τῆς Βοιωτίας Θίσβης σταδίων τραχέα τὰ μεταξὺ ᾿Αγτικύρας 
ἐστὶν ὁδὸς ὀγδοήκοντα, ἐξ ᾽᾿Αντι- τε ἐστὶ καὶ BovAtooc.—Pausan. 


κύρας δὲ τῆς Φωκέων Ov ἠπείρου _Phocic. ο. 37. 


\ » 3 , 
μὲν καὶ εἰ ἀρχήν ἔστιν, οὐκ 
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encounter with Epaminondas in the passes of 
Tilphossium and Haliartus on the direct route '. 
At 4 we turn off from the sea-shore, and ascend 
the ridge which borders the sea, in a direction 
forming aright angle with our former route. 
The summit commands an extensive view of the 
Corinthiac gulf, and of all the northern part of 
the Moréa from Corinth to Mount Voidhia; the 
gulf of Aspra Spitia also presents itself surrounded 
by steep, barren ridges, which exhibit an appear- 
ance almost as dismal as any part of Dalmatia, 
or Albania. Inland in every direction appear the 
snowy fir-clad summits of Parnassus and Helicon. 
Not far from the place where we quitted the coast 
a high rocky cape extends into the sea, beyond 
which the coast retires as far as Punda, a cape on 
the south eastern side of the gulf of Aspra Spitia, 
opposite to which on the north-western shore is 
the peninsula of Kefali. Having crossed two high 
stony ridges, we arrive at 6.10 at Kyriaki, situated 
in the heart of the mountains under the last of 
the snowy summits of Mount Helicon. Half way 
from the sea we passed on our left a little level on 
the sea-side, where is a port called Aghia, be- 
longing to the monastery of St. Luke, while at 
the same time on the right I perceived the road 
from Dobo to Kyriaki, leading through a hollow 
between two of the highest points of Mount Tzivri. 
Our baggage was upwards of four hours in coming 
by this road, having passed a great part of the 
way through snow, which in some places was 


* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 6, c. 4.—Diodor. 1, 15, ο. 54. 
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three feet in depth. The greater part of it was 
collected yesterday and in the preceding night, 
when it was raining at St. Taxiarches, but the 
snow fell as we crossed the higher parts of the 
ridges between that place and Dobo. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


PHOCIS. 


Kyriaki— Mount Helicon — Palea-khora — Monastery of St. 
Luke of Stiris—Steris and its fountain—Ambrysus—Metokhi 
Sto Ialé—Sidhiro-kafkhio—Aspra Spitia—Antecyra—Mount 
Cirphis —Dhesfina—Medeon—Marathus —Cape Pharygium 
—Mychus —Parnassia Nape— River Pleistus — Delphi— Its 
topography, antiquities, inscriptions, &c. 


ΚΎΒΙΑΚΙ is a village of 30 families belonging to the 
district of Livadhia, situated on the north-western 
side of Mount Tzivri in a small hollow cultivated 
chiefly with vines, and surrounded closely on all 
sides by fir-clad summits of the Heliconian range. 
The valley is very cold and humid in the present 
season. A torrent runs through the village, 
which, uniting with others a little below St. Luke, 
joins the sea at Sidhero-kafkhié in the gulf of 
Aspra Spitia. 

Pausanias says, that of all the mountains in 
Greece Helicon is the most fertile, and abounds 
the most in trees'. Though he may be correct 
in the main, the western extremity differs in cha- 
racter from the other summits. The Muses natu- 
rally preferred the gentler slopes, the springs, and 


\ "ΞΝ ry ΄ 
1 Ὁ δὲ Ἑλικὼν ὀρῶν τῶν ἐν ἐστιν εὔγεως καὶ δένδρων ἀνά- 


τὶ Ἕλλαδι ἐν τοῖς μάλιστά mAewc.—Pausan. Boeot. c. 28, 
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groves, and smiling valleys to the eastward. Here 
the barren and terrific prevail over the beautiful 
and fertile: the higher parts consist of rocks inter- 
mixed with pine-trees, while the lower roots par- 
take of the naked barrenness of the neighbouring 
Cirphis, a mountain which is almost entirely of this 
character. But even on this side of Helicon some 
pleasant valleys are interspersed among the rocks. 
In summer the woods and verdant pastures of Heli- 
con contrast most agreeably with the parched plains 
of Beotia ; and if industry were protected, all the 
cultivable parts of the mountain would speedily be 
embellished by fields and gardens, villages and 
houses, offering delightful retreats in summer, in- 
stead of merely furnishing pasture to the flocks 
when they retire in that season from the arid 
plains. The only villages at present in the upper 
regions of the mountain, including the divisions of 
it anciently called Laphystium and Libethrium, 
are Tzara, Surbi, Granitza, Zagara, Steveniko, 
Zeriki, Tzivri, and Kdakora. 

Strabo describes Helicon as equal to Parnas- 
sus both in height and perimeter’. In the latter 
he may be correct, if we consider Parnassus 
as bounded by the Nape of Delphi to the south, 
and on the western side by the ravine which ex- 
tends from Cytinium to Amphissa, but in regard to 
the height the geographer was certainly mistaken, 
as Liakura is some hundreds of feet higher than 
Paleovuna, which is the highest point of the Hel- 


1 Ὁ μὲν οὖν Ἑλικὼν ov πολὺ ὕψος καὶ περίμετρον. 


Strabo, 


διεστηκὼς τοῦ Παρνασοῦ ἑνά- p. 409. 


9 > ! ὦ 
μιλλός ἐστιν ἐκείνῳ κατά τε 
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con. In the quantity of cultivable land Parnassus 
may rival Hehcon, as there is nothing upon the 
latter which can be compared in extent to the 
upper Parnassian plains containing Aguriani, the 
Corycian cave, and the Kalyvia of Arakhova; but 
Helicon in general is more εὔγεως, as Pausanias 
describes it, and better clothed with a productive 
soil, the Parnassian plain just mentioned being 
poor and gravelly, though in some parts barley is 
grown and even wheat. 

Feb.7.—At a distance of thirty-five minutes from 
Kyriaki, a peaked summit bordering the valley on 
the north retains a piece of ancient wall; and in the 
descent of the pass to the right of this hill, which 
leads from the vale of Kyriaki into that of Stiri, are 
some other remains of the same kind, and an excava- 
tion in the rock. The pointed hill was probably the 
site of a dependent come of the Stiritis, and the 
pass may have been fortified on account of its im- 
portance as one of the approaches to Stiris from 
Beotia. Continuing to descend by a bad road, 
we enter, in forty minutes, the valley of Stiri, and 
in fifteen more arrive at the Paleé khora, a height 
so called in the centre of the valley, and which 
has every appearance of an ancient site, being a 
tabular hill defended by precipitous rocks, and 
situated at the junction of two streams. The sum- 
mit is surrounded with a wall of loose construction, 
resembling in some parts the first kind of Hel- 
lenic masonry, though with much smaller stones 
than the Cyclopes used. No citadel is traceable, 
but the surface of the rock within the inclosure is 
excavated in many places for habitations, and 
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there are two or three ancient cisterns near a 
rumed church. The height is between seven 
and eight hundred yards long, lying in a direc- 
tion of N.E. and S.W., and not more than one 
hundred yards broad in the widest part. A lower 
rocky summit of the same height to the south-west 
was not included: within the ancient walls. The 
torrent of Kyriaki is joined at that extremity of the 
hill by another which comes from the neighbour- 
hood of Zeriki; and which, after having received 
several tributaries in the valley of Stiri, flows along 
the northern side of Paleé khora. All these tor- 
rents are dry in summer. Zeriki is situated between 
two of the summits of Helicon, called Gdhaméni ! 
and Kolles*. On the northern side of the latter 
is the village of Surbi, not far from Livadhia. 
From the Paleé khora, a quarter of an hour's 
ride in a N.W. direction, brings me to the monas- 
tery of St. Luke of Stiris*, which stands on the 
side of a peaked hill advancing into the valley. 
This height also was fortified by the ancients ; 
some of the foundations still remain on the sum- 
mit, others are seen a little below the monastery, 
as well as to the north-east of it, where an angle 
of the Hellenic wall is still standing, and the 
monastery itself is in great part built of ancient 
materials. The fortress was of the triangular form, 
common among the ancients; the two sides which 
descend from the angle at the summit of the hill 
follow two ridges which inclose a hollow between 


* Téapévn. ὁ “Aywoc Λοῦκας ὁ Στιρίτης- 
> Κόλλαις. 
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them. To the south the height is precipitous. The 
walls seem to have been much more carefully con- 
structed than those of the Palea khora: the ma- 
sonry is partly of the third order and partly of re- 
gular courses. Though the hill narrows towards 
the base of the triangle, the circumference of the 
fortress was greater than that of Palea khora, and 
the monks believe it to have been Stiris. But 
it could hardly have been the Stiris which Pau- 
sanias describes, because there is a copious foun- 
tain within the walls of the monastery issuing from 
the side of the hill, whereas Pausanias says of 
Stiris that ‘‘ it was situated on a stony height, where 
the wells were few and supplied only water fit for 
washing or the use of cattle; and that the inha- 
bitants brought water for drinking from a place 
four stades below the city, where was a descent to 
a source excavated among the rocks'.” On the 
other hand, it is not easy to reconcile the source at 
the monastery with that which Pausanias men- 
tions, the distance from the Palea khora to the 
monastery being greater than four stades, and 
there being instead of a descent, an ascent, to the 
fountain, almost equal in height to the descent 
from the Palea khora. The only other source in 
the valley of Stiris is a well to the south-westward 
of Palea khora; but instead of being in a hollow 
among rocks, it rises to the surface of the culti- 
vated part of the valley, and instead of being four 
stades, is not more than one and a half from the 
ancient site. An inscription, however, in the 


1 Pausan. Phocic. c. 35. 
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outer wall of the church, leaves little doubt that 
the adjoining fountain was that intended by Pau- 
sanias. Of this inscription there remain about 
two-thirds, which was more than I expected to 
find, as Chandler remarks only that it had been 
seen by Wheler, and supposed apparently that it 
no longer existed in his own time. It resembles 
that at Thisbe, which records the dedication of a 
building at that place to the gods Augusti and to 
the city, attesting in like manner the dedication 
to the gods Augusti and to the city of a κρήνη, or 
constructed fountain, with steps, and a covered 
building, and a conduit of water which had been 
made at the expence of the dedicators Xenocrates 
and EKumaridas’. The word βαθμοὶ in the inscrip- 
tion accords with the κατιόντες of Pausanias, and 
the rocks from which the source issues, with his 
lf the descent to the water is not now 
such as both Pausanias and the inscription seem to 
imply, that may easily be accounted for by an 
alteration in the ground, caused by the erection 
of the monastery. The word πόλει, though at first 
sight it seems to favour the opinion of the monks 
of St. Luke, is not adverse to either supposition, as 


͵ 2 
TET pac”. 


1 The following is a copy of 
the inscription after supplying 
the ends of the lines from Spon 
and Wheler: Θεοῖς Σεβαστοῖς 
καὶ τῇ Πόλει τὴν κρήνην καὶ τὰ 
πρὸς τοὺς βαθμοὺς, καὶ τὸ ἐποί- 
κιον ΚἈενοκράτης καὶ Evpapidac 
ἀνέθηκαν ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων καὶ τὴν 
εἰσαγωγῆήν. ---Ὗ. 
Inscription No. 95. Απ| has 


~ εἰ 
τοῦ ὕδατος 


been omitted by the lithogra- 
pher near the end of the first 
line. 

ἡ τὸ δὲ ὕδωρ οἱ ἄνθρωποι τὸ 
πότιμον ὅσον στάδια τέσσαρα 
ὑποκαταβαίνοντες λαμβάνουσιν 
ἐκ πηγῆς" ἡ δὲ ἐν πέτραις ἐστὶν 
ὀρωρυγμένη καὶ ἀρύονται κατι- 
όντες ἐς THY THyHv.—Pausan. 
Phocic. ο. 35. 
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the fountain was a mere dependency of the city. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I believe that the 
height in the valley at the confluence of the two 
torrents is justly called the Palea khora, or old 
town, and that the fountain is that which the Sti- 
rite made use of; but that, from the fault either 
of Pausanias or of his text, the distance of the 
fountain from the city is not correct, and he has 
omitted to describe the fountain as situated on the 
side of a hill. The ancient walls on this height are 
perhaps those of a fortress built by the Stirite, as 
well for the sake of occupying this commanding 
height as for that of protecting the fountain, and 
which Pausanias may not have noticed because it 
may have been already ruined before his time. 
The people of Stiris considered themselves a 
colony of the demus Στειριεῖς in Attica, who settled 
here under Peteus, when he was driven out of At- 
tica by Hgeus'. The city partook of the severe 
punishment inflicted upon the Phocians by Philip, 
son of Amyntas, at the end of the Sacred War, 
B.C. 346, but as generally occurred in regard to 
the cities of Greece, which history represents to 
have been destroyed, the inhabitants, after having 
been dispersed for a short time in the villages, re- 
turned to the old site. Stiris still preserved some 
population when Pausanias travelled, but it con- 
tained no public monument worthy of remark, ex- 
cept a temple of Ceres Stiritis made of crude brick, 
in which were two statues, one of Pentelic marble, 


* Οἱ δὲ ἐνταῦθα φασι, says Pausanias, as if he did not credit 
the story. 
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the other of ancient fabric, and enveloped with 
sashes or bandages’. The Igamenos of St. Luke 
wishes to persuade me that the monastery was 
built by the same architects who afterwards erected 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. _Wheler and Chan- 
dler met with abbots more intelligent, and who knew 
that the building was not founded till about the 
year 960 by Romanus the Second, in honour of 
a hermit of Stiris of the name of Luke, whose 
history has been related by Chandler. The 
church, however, certainly resembles that of St. 
Sophia ὡς μικρὸν μεγάλῳ, being built in the form 
of a Greek cross, with a vestibule and three doors 
at the western end: a dome in the centre, and 
upper galleries supported by columns on the sides. 
The length of the nave, from the inner door to the 
skreen of the altar, is 46 feet; the θόλος, or dome, 
is 31 feet in diameter: some fine slabs of verd an- 
tique are seen in the pavement and walls. There 
are 130 men, 62 horses, and 23 mules, attached 
to the monastery, which possesses two metokhis, 
one at Patra and the other on the sea-side, at 
Sidhiro-kafkhié. To my inquiry for manuscripts 
and books, they reply that every thing of that sort 
was burnt by the archicleft Andritzo. Whether 
this be true, or rather, as I suspect, partly true, 
and partly used as an excuse to conceal what is 
left, it is evident, at least, that the house has suf- 
fered from some such cause since the time of 
Chandler, for I can learn no tidings of the lambic 
verses hung up in a frame in the church, which 


Chandler copied and published. The building 
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ταινίαις. 
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bears strong marks also of having been shaken by 
earthquakes, which are not unfrequent here ; and 
a great fissure in the dome is known to have been 
caused by one of these convulsions. 

The valley of Steris affords a beautiful contrast 
to the rocks and woods of the lofty and rugged 
summits which surround it. Unlike some of the 
basins of the Moréa similarly encased, which have 
not a tree, or shrub, or hedge in them, and are 
such perfect levels as to resemble lakes, this vale 
is enlivened by rising grounds, and a great variety 
of vegetation. Although not more than two or three 
miles in diameter, the surface is diversified with na- 
tural pasture, corn-fields now green, and vineyards 
still quite brown, mixed with copses of holly-oak, 
and ilex, or with olives and cypresses. To the pecu- 
liar shape and colour of the two latter trees, which 
contrast so agreeably with all others, the scenery 
of Greece is much indebted for its beauty in all 
seasons. At present those trees, with the two 
species of oak just mentioned, and the smaller 
evergreens which prevail in all the retired valleys 
and sheltered situations, particularly the lentisk 
and myrtle, enliven the winter scene in a manner 
unknown among the woods of Northern Europe. 
One kind of pirnari! grows to the size of the com- 
mon oak on the hills around the valley of Stiris, 
as well as in other parts of the Heliconian ridges, 
but there are two other varieties of it, one of which 
is a large shrub, the other a small low bush; this 
last is the κόκκος of Pausanias, which he justly 


1 


πρινάρι, from H. πρῖνος, Quercus Coccifera, more vulgarly 
πιρνάρι, OF πουργάρι. 
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compares to the σχῖνος, or lentisk, and describes as 
abounding in the district of Ambrysus, and as pro- 
ducing an insect used for dying wool’. The insect 
is found on every kind of pirnari, though of course 
it is not so easily gathered from the larger trees. 
The ilex with smooth leaves”, which abounds here, 
as it generally does in the woods of Greece, and 
which is called aria in the Moréa, is here known 
by the name of aglami’. 

Above the heights which bound the vale of 
Stiris on the north-west, and separate it from the 
valley of Dhistomo, rises the bare and rocky Cir- 
phis, which is itself overtopped, by the majestic 
summits of Lidkura, painful to behold, from the 
dazzling whiteness of the recent fall of snow, and 
receiving an apparent increase of height and dimi- 
nution of distance from that clearness of atmosphere 
which in Greece generally attends fair weather in 
winter. 

There are two roads from St. Luke to the Gulf 
of Aspra Spitia: one by the metékhi at Sidhiro- 
kafkhié, more commonly called Sto Tal6*; the 
other more circuitous, which passes from the 
north-western extremity of the valley of St. Luke 
through a defile to Dhistomo, the site of the ancient 
Ambrysus. Having visited this place on a former 
journey, I prefer the route by the metokhi. 

The remains of Ambrysus are too inconsider- 


1 Pausan. Phocic. c. 36. 2 Quercus ilex. 
He remarks that the Gauls of 5 ἀγλαμι. 
Phrygia call this shrub de, that ‘ στὸ γιαλὸν, at the sea. 


is, houx, the modern French 


name of the prinus. 
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able to illustrate the description which Pausa- 
nias has given of its double wall, built by the 
Thebans against Philip, son of Amyntas, and 
which Pausanias considered the strongest defen- 
sive work in Greece, next to the fortification of 
Messene’, though the walls were only about four- 
teen feet high, and five feet thick, with a distance 
between them of a little more than five feet?. The 
town was situated at the southern foot of Mount 
Cirphis, in a small valley giving rise to the stream 
called Platania, which joins the Cephissus in the 
plain of Cheroneia. The long valley of this river 
furnished an easy access from that plain to Am- 
brysus, nor is the other approach to it from Stiris 
dificult, though both might be perilous routes for 
an army if the country were hostile, particularly 
the former, from the length of the narrow valley. 
It appears from Pausanias that there was a more 
direct road from Cheroneia into the vale of Stiris 
across the mountains, for he conducts his reader 
from Cheroneia to Stiris, and from Stiris to Am- 
brysus, and remarks that the road from Cheroneia 
to Stiris was rugged, and for the most part moun- 
tainous®. 

At 2.15 we proceed from the monastery to its 
metokhi ‘‘ by the sea.” The road leaves the plain 
at its south-western end, and at 2.45 enters a nar- 
row opening, through which the torrent, formed by 


* Pausan. Messen. c. 31. Daulis, and the Schiste to 
2 Phocic. c. 36. Delphi, ἑτέρα τραχεῖα re ὁδὸς 
ὁ There are two roads, he καὶ ὀρεινὴ τὰ πλέονα ἐς πόλιν 
says, from Cheroneia into Φωκέων Στίριν. 
Phocis: one by Panopeus, 
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the joint waters of the valleys of Kyriaki and of 
Stiri, makes its way, bordered on either side by 
precipices of white rock, among which grow a few 
junipers and wild olives. The road frequently 
crosses the torrent, and follows alternately either 
bank, until at 4 it enters.a valley included between 
two steep and rocky mountains, and covered with 
olive plantations and corn-fields. At 4.15 we arrive 
at the metdkhi, which consists only of two apart- 
ments; one with a fire-place in the middle, and a 
wooden ledge round the wall for the Kaloghéri to 
sleep upon ; the other containing an oil mill and a 
press, with stables for the mules used in the mill 
and farm. The monks cultivate the corn and 
olives, gather in the harvest, and make the oil. 
The mill is nothing more than a cylindrical stone, 
turned by means of a horse or mule yoked at one 
end of a lever, the other end of which is fixed in 
the centre of the stone. The olives thus bruised 
are put into baskets and pressed. In the evening 
a ten minutes’ ride conducts me from the metékhi 
to the sea, where are some remains of a Hellenic 
fortress, crowning a rocky promontory at the north- 
ern end of the beach in which the plain terminates. 
The road from the metdkhi to Aspra Spitia leads 
through a narrow pass between the promontory and 
the mountains which border the vale of the me- 
t6khi to the northward. The wall of the fortress 
remains in good preservation on the northern side 
of the hill, where in some places it still exists to 
more than half the original height: on the other 
sides it is hardly traceable, but within the enclo- 
sure there are some terrace walls, one particularly, 
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which is a fine specimen of polygonal masonry, 
verging to a more regular kind. On the road 
side, at the foot of the promontory, is a heap of 
ruins near the shore, consisting of some ancient 
blocks in situ, covered with the remains of a 
church, among which is a capital of white marble 
of indifferent execution. There seems to have 
been an ancient tower here which had been 
converted into a church. The promontory and 
ruin, as well as an anchorage for boats within 
the cape, are named Sidhiro-kafkhio!, mean- 
ing a place where iron has been smelted, though 
there is not at present any appearance or tradition 
of such works having existed here. The summit 
of the promontory commands a good view of the 
Gulf of Aspra Spitia with the cultivated lands 
surrounding it, of the promontory Kefali on the 
opposite side of the Gulf, and of the coast of 
Phocis, as far as Cape Trakhila. Opposite to 
the latter, on the eastern side of the gulf, is seen 
Cape Punda, which is the extremity of Mount Ver- 
seniko; beyond it are the inlet and port called 
Aghia, and then the rugged falls of the same 
mountain extending to the place where 1 quitted 
the coast coming from Dobd. The little vale of 
the metékhi, watered by the river of Stiris, sepa- 
rates Mount Verseniko from the equally rocky and 
forbidding heights which lie between this valley 
and that of St. Luke, and which extend westward 
as far as the vale of Dhistomo, and to a narrow 
pass which leads up to that place from the gulf. 


1 Σιδηρο-καυχιόν. 
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Feb. 8.—Having returned to Sidhiro-kafkhid, I 
pass at 8.15 through the opening which separates 
the promontory from the mountain on the right, 
and continue along the rocky foot of the latter, 
near the sea-side, till 9.5, when we arrive on the 
beach at the extremity of a little valley, which is 
the entrance of the pass already mentioned, as 
leading from the sea to Dhistomo. In this direc- 
tion appears one of the summits of Cirphis, now 
called Xero-vani', covered with snow. That 
named Somalési?, which was seen from the vale of 
Stiris, is more to the southward, near Dhesfina, be- 
yond which village a part of the same range, called 
Xeroghianni *, projects into the sea, and termi- 
nates in Cape Trakhila. Finding here some Kefa- 
loniote fishermen about to haul their seine, I 
remain to wait the event, in hopes of a purple 
murex, or some fish with an ancient name; and 
not quite without success to me, though with 
little to the fishermen, who besides a few kala- 
makia*, or cuttle-fish, catch only two or three of 
a small species of herring, the name of which, 
μαρίδες, cannot but be Hellenic’. The chief mar- 
ket for the fish caught in this gulf is Livadhia. 
Proceeding at 9.30 along the shore of the gulf, we 
cross the extremity of a root of Mount Cirphis, and 
arrive in a little cultivated plain and slope, where 
on a hill on the right are the remains of Aspra 
Spitia (the white houses), once a considerable 
village, but now only a small dependence on 


1 ZepoBounn. * Καλαμάκι, ink-fish. 
* Σωμαλέσι. 5 The σμάρις is mentioned 


* Bepoyiavv. by Aristotle, 1. 8, c. 30. 
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Dhesfina. The baggage mules which set out with 
us from the metokhi arrive at Aspra Spitia at 
10.20, and continue their route to Dhesfina, while 
I visit a spot towards the head of the bay, where, 
among olive plantations, are some ancient founda- 
tions sufficient to indicate a Hellenic site, though 
as building materials are often carried away from 
hence by sea to the neighbouring coasts, in a few 
years probably there will hardly be a vestige of 
antiquity left. Half a mile farther south is the 
high peninsula named Kefali. It is connected 
with the main by a level isthmus which is cul- 
tivated with corn and olives, and on the south- 
ern side forms the head of a harbour named Ai 
Isidhoro (St. Isidore), where on a rocky projection 
at the south-eastern corner of the bay are the 
remains of a castle built with small stones and 
mortar. To the left, on the side of this peninsular 
mountain, are some ancient catacombs in the 
rock. From hence as far as Xeropigadho in the 
plain of Salona, all the shore, with the excep- 
tion of a few cultivated hollows on the sea-side, 
is rugged and mountainous; the entire promon- 
tory, as far inland as the Pleistus, belongs to 
Dhesfina. One of the small maritime valleys just 
mentioned is situated within Cape Trakhila, and 
is in sight from Ai Isidhoro as well as from 
Sidhiro-kafkhio. It is called Présako, and be- 
tween it and Ai Isidhoro are two long narrow 
inlets, named Stené and Valto. Stend is said to 
be a good port, and to be frequented by vessels 
of considerable burthen. Karindria is a cultivated 
spot beyond Cape Trakhila, similar to Présako. 
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In the entrance of the gulf of Aspra Spitia are 
three islands, two towards Aghia, the other to the 
westward, not far from Cape Trakhila. On the 
middle one, named Dhaskalié, as well as on the 
westernmost, Tzarukhi, are remains of walls, cis- 
terns, arches, and houses, constructed of small 
stones and mortar. 

Having returned to the village of Aspra Spitia, 
I there find an inscribed marble, serving to prove 
that the remains near the sea are those of Anti- 
cyra, which Livy and Pausanias sufficiently show 
to have stood in some part of this gulf!. The 
marble is said to have been originally found among 
the fields near the sea, where it lay for many 
years by the side of a well, and served the women 
to beat their clothes upon in washing them, by 
which means the greater part of the letters had 
been obliterated, when it was brought up to the 
village two years since. There still remains 
enough to show that it was a record of the rights 
of proxenia granted to strangers by the people of 
Anticyra?. Although like the other Phocian 
cities, Anticyra was for a time dismantled and 
abandoned at the end of the Sacred War, it had 
survived many of the other cities of Phocis in the 
time of the Roman empire, an advantage which it 


1 Liv. 1. 32, c. 18.—Pausan. 
Phocic. c. 36. 

> Αρχοντος Καλλιστράτου, 
γραμματεύοντος δὲ τοῦ συν- 
sdplou "Ὁ eis: Whitt μα se eo0ke 
τᾷ πόλει τῶν ᾿Αντικυρέων δόμεν 
ἙἩρακλέωνι Bevoxpirov ᾿Αμ- 


Al ! a, nee pe a Aaa ed ᾿ Ν 
βρυσσιω, αὐτῷ (καὶ ἐκγόνοις) 


- / 
mpoceviay, ἀσυλίαν, ἀσφάλειαν, 


i 3 , 3) 
προδικίαν, ἰσοπολιτείαν, (ἔγκτη- 

~ \ 7. ἢ \ a 
ow γᾶς καὶ) οἰκίας καὶ τἄλλα 

‘ e λὶ - 4] 
τίμια, ὅσα καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις προ- 
ξένοις καὶ εὐεργέταις τᾶς πόλιος 
ὑπάρχει" ἐγγύοι τᾶς προξενίας 
Ἡρακλείδας Zevo- 

Kp .. νων, Inscription, 
No. 96. 
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chiefly owed to its situation on this sheltered gulf, 
and its importance as a point of communication 
with the interior. It was besieged and taken in 
the year B.c. 198, by the Consul T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, when after having forced his way 
through Epirus into Thessaly by defeating Philip 
at the Aoi Stena, he was repulsed at Atrax, which 
caused him to proceed into Phocis for winter 
quarters, where he took Anticyra for the sake of 
its harbour and the convenient situation for com- 
municating by land with Thessaly’. These attri- 
butes of Anticyra are exemplified on other occasions 
in ancient history’, and exactly accord with modern 
experience, there being no place in the Corinthiac 
gulf more frequented than Aspra Spitia as a point 
of passage, in consequence of its central position 
and the excellence of the harbour. In ancient times 
Anticyra was chiefly celebrated for the production 
and preparation of the best hellebore in Greece,— 
a medicine to which the ancients attached an 
absurd value, many persons even coming from a 
distance to reside at Anticyra for the sake of a 
more perfect cure*. According to Pausanias, 
there were two kinds growing in the district, of 


1 Itaque relicté obsidione, tiumque locis, abibant, et ex 
quia nullus in toté Acarnaniz adverso Peloponnesum exiguo 
atque Aitoliz ord portus erat, maris spatio divisam, ab tergo 
qui simul et omnes onerarias, toliam Acarnaniamque ab 
que commeatum exercitui por- _lateribus Locridem ac Boeotiam 
tabant caperet, et tecta ad habebant.—Liv. ubi sup. 


hibernandum legionibus pre- 4; Polyb. 1. 18, es 28; 27, 
beret, Anticyra in Phocide ς, 14. 
in. Corinthium versa sinum, ad ὅ ἀποδημεῖν δεῦρο πολλοὺς 


id opportunissime sita visa: καθάραεως καὶ θεραπείας χάριν. 
quia nec procul Thessalid, hos- ---ϑεγαθο, p. 418. 
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which the root of the black.was used as a cathar- 
tic, and that of the white as an emetic. 

Several of the ancient authors, or rather perhaps 
their copyers and commentators, have confounded 
this Anticyra with another of the same name in 
Locris. When the Romans were allied with the 
/Etolians against Philip, (in the year B.c. 210,) 
Levinus, the Roman pretor, besieged Anticyra of 
Locris, both by land and sea. The town stood so 
near the shore that the preetor brought the engines 
on board the ships to bear upon the walls, and in 
a few days became by these means master of the 
place, which he delivered to the AXtolians'. The 
historian, whose description is the more worthy of 
attention as having been taken from Polybius, 
represents Anticyra as being a town of Locris, 
situated on the left in entering the Corinthiac 
gulf, and at a short distance, both by land and 
sea, from Naupactus. It is evident that such a 
description will not suit the Anticyra which stood 
at Aspra Spitia; for this town was in Phocis, as 
Livy himself states in the former passage just 
cited ; it was even nearer to the borders of Beotia 
than of Locris,—nearer to the inner extremity 
than to the entrance of the Corinthiac gulf,—and 
instead of being near Naupactus, it was separated 
from that place by sixty miles of a very rugged 
and difficult country. The place therefore taken 
by Levinus, and given up to the Aitolians, was 
evidently not the Anticyra which stood at Aspra 
Spitia, but a town towards the western extremity 


Sita Anticyraest in Locride brevis navigatio ab Naupacto 
leva parte sinum Corinthiacum εβί.-- Liv. 1. 26, ο, 26. 
intrantibus, breve iter terra eo, 
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of the Locrian coast. The existence of three 
Anticyre may be deduced from Strabo; one in 
(tea, or rather Melis, one in the country of the 
Locri Ozole, and the third in Phocis'. Horace in a 
well-known verse alludes to the three Anticyre, and 
ascribes the production of hellebore to them all ’. 


1 Tic δὲ Οἰταίας ἐστὶ 
καὶ ᾿Αντίκιῤῥα (al. ᾿Αντίκυρα) 
ὁμώνυμος τῇ ἐν Λοκροῖς τοῖς 
‘Eorepiouc.—Strabo, p. 484. 

That Strabo by Hesperii 
meant the Ozolee, appears from 
another passage, p. 416, where 
he says, καλοῦνται δ᾽ οἱ μὲν 


“Ἑσπέριοε Λοκροὶ καὶ Ὀζόλαι, 
and adds, that they impressed 
upon their money the figure of 
the star Hesperus. 

ἡ Κρίσσα τῆς Φωκίδος ἐστὶν .. 
καὶ Κίῤῥα καὶ ᾿Αντίκιῤῥα (al. 
᾿Αντίκυρα) καὶ τὰ ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν 


ἐν τῇ μεσογαίᾳ συνεχῆ κείμενα 


χωρία πρὸς τῷ Παρνάσσφ.--- 
Strabo, p. 416. 

. Κρίσσα, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ὁ 
κόλπος ἹΚρισσαῖος" εἶτα ᾿Αντί- 
κιῤῥα (al. ᾿Αντίκυρα) ὁμώνυμος 
τῇ κατὰ τὸν Μαλιακὸν κόλπον 
καὶ τὴν Olrny.—Strabo, p. 418. 

τῷ Σπερχείῳ, TO 
παραῤῥέοντι τὴν ᾿Αντίκυραν (al. 
᾿Αντίκιῤῥαν.)---ϑδϑίχαθο, p. 428. 
Vide et p. 434. ubi sup. 
Stephanus in ᾿Αντίκυραι 
proves the orthography of the 
Anticyrze of Phocis and Melis, 
and his gentile ᾿Αντικυρεὺς 
agrees with the inscription at 
Aspra Spitia. 


? Nanciscentur enim pretium nomenque poete, 
Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile nunquam 
Tonsori Licino commiserit. 
Horat. de Arte Poeticd, v. 299. 


According to Stephanus (in 
᾿Αντίκυραι) the people of the 
Maliac <Anticyra not only 
claimed for their city the ho- 
nour of producing the best hel- 
lebore, but supported the claim 
by the tradition that one of 
their citizens had helleborized 
Hercules, when labouring un- 
der madness in their neigh- 
bourhood, — ἑλλεβορίσαι τὸν 


Ἡρακλέα μετὰ τὴν μανίαν. 


But the marshy plain at the 
mouth of the Spercheius differs 
so much from the rocky dis- 
trict round Aspra Spitia, which 
we cannot doubt, from Pau- 
sanias, to have been the fa- 
vourite habitat of the helle- 
bore, that the claim of the 
Anticyrenses was probably no 
more than an unfounded pre- 
tension, supported by a fable. 
Some of the commentators have 
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Pausanias remarked at Anticyra some statues 
of brass in the agora, and a temple of Neptune at 
the port, small, constructed of wrought stones’, 
plastered within, and containing an upright statue 
of Neptune in brass, one foot of which was upon a 
dolphin, the hand on the same side on the thigh, 
and the other hand bearing a trident. There 
were two gymnasia, one of which contained the 
baths ; in the more ancient stood a brazen statue 
of a Pancratiast of Anticyra, who had gained the 
prize at Olympia. Above the agora was a source 
in a well, which was covered with a roof supported 
by columns; a little higher up was a monument 
formed of rude masses”, said to be that of Schedius 
and Epistrophus, sons of Iphitus. Two stades be- 
yond the city to the right, upon a high rock, which 
was part of the mountain, stood a temple of Diana, 
containing a statue by Praxiteles of more than the 
human size, which represented the goddess as bear- 
ing a torch in the right hand, and a quiver on the 
shoulders, with a dog at her feet to the left ὃ, 

Having quitted Aspra Spitia at 1.35, and 
ascended, by a path of extreme steepness, the 


rocky mountain at the 


supposed that Horace meant 
three islands near Anticyra, 
upon what authority I cannot 
discover; they could hardly 
have known of the existence 
of the three islands in the gulf 
of Aspra Spitia, or of the exact 
site of Anticyra. But Pau- 
sanias shows that it was not in 
these islands that the hellebore 


VOL. Il. 


back of the village, the 


erew. If two of the Anticyree 
produced, or pretended to pro- 
duce the hellebore, it would be 
sufficient to authorise a Latin 
poet in attributing it to all the 
three. 

1 λογάσιν iOouc.—Pausan. 
Phocic. c. 36. 

2 λίθοις τοῖς ἐπιτυχοῦσιν. 
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same probably upon some part of which stood the 
Temple of Diana, we enter at 2.20 upon an ele- 
vated plain, bounded on the left by the barren 
mountain Xeroghianni, and on the right by Soma- 
lési, of a similar character. Whether applied to 
these or to the height we ascended, the description 
which Pausanias has given of the mountains above 
Anticyra is perfectly just’. Here it is, he adds, 
that the hellebore chiefly grows, a fact which, not 
knowing the plant, I can neither confirm nor con- 
tradict. Half way across the plain to Dhesfina we 
enter vineyards, on the side of which are πατήρια, or 
little circular constructions of masonry for treading 
the grapes. In other parts the plain is bare, with 
the exception of a few scattered wild pear-trees. 
Midway on the left hand, at the foot of Xeroghi- 
anni, and hid from the road in a rema, stands the 
monastery of St. John, from which the mountain 
takes its name of Dry-John. The land of the ter- 
ritory of Dhesfina is cultivated only once in two 
years with barley and wheat, except in certain 
places among the rocks, where they burn the 
bushes, or where the soil is manured by the sheep 
and goats which resort to the rocks for shelter. 
There they sow every year and without any pre- 
vious ploughing. This year all the southern end 
of the plain lies fallow, while the northern part is 
ploughed. 

The village of Dhesfina, or Tjesfina?, is situated 


‘ τὰ ὄρη τὰ ὑπὲρ τὴν ᾿Αντί- ἢ Δεσφῖνα, Τζεσφῖνα. 


κυραν πετρώδη ἄγαν ἐστί. 
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on the western slope of a high rocky hill, on the 
summit of which stand a chapel and a large pir- 
nari-tree. This height is separated only from the 
equally rocky roots of Xeroghianni by a torrent 
flowing to the northward, which a little above the 
village issues from a narrow rocky opening be- 
tween the two mountains: opposite to the village 
the ravine widens, and below it spreads into the 
plain. The village contains one hundred and 
seventy families, most of whom inhabit houses of two 
stories, comfortable when compared with the poor 
cottages of the peasants of Albanian race in Attica 
and Beotia. Here, as at Arakhova and further 
westward, the Albanian language is uncommon, 
although so near as the villages and convents of 
Mount Helicon it is generally spoken, and many 
of the women are even ignorant of the Greek. 
Though Dhesfina is in the district of Salona, a 
large proportion of which belongs to Turks, there 
is no Turk inhabitant or proprietor in the territory 
of Dhesfina. The mukata and spahiltk are pur- 
chased by a native Greek, who collects the taxes 
and accounts to the Véivoda of Salona for a dheka- 
tia of one-ninth on corn, vines, and olives, for two 
paras a head upon cattle, and five piastres a head 
as an average on all males subject to the kharatj. 
For Lacapidl ti he receives as Spahi one asper a head 
on cattle, and four paras the strema upon vine- 
yards. Lastly, if such a word can ever be cor- 
rectly employed in Turkey in speaking of imposts, 
the village contributes forty-eight purses a year to 
the Voivoda to enable him to satisfy the demands 
of Aly Pasha. The monasteries pay only the kha- 
nn2 
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ratj on their inmates, the dhekatia on their land, 
and the ἀσπρο-κέφαλο ON πράγματα, or a tax of an 
asper a head on cattle of all kinds. When I in- 
quire here whether any traveller like myself has 
been seen before at Dhesfina, no one can recollect 
such an occurrence, though one man states that he 
remembers to have seen one of the people called 
Μιλιόρδοι so near as Arakhova. 

Feb. 9.—From the chapel of St. Elias, on the 
summit of the hill of Dhesfina, I perceive that this 
hill is the extremity of a ridge which divides the 
plain of Dhesfina into two nearly equal parts, and 
that above the gorge, and not far from the village, 
there is another plain on a higher level. About a 
mile to the westward of the village, at the foot of 
a rocky projection of the range of Xeroghianni, 
the plain is covered with a hybernal inundation 
which usually remains until the month of May. 
It is chiefly caused by the torrent of Dhesfina, 
and has, I believe, a katavothra, through which 
there is a partial discharge to the Gulf of Crissa. 
On either side of the village, and even among the 
rocks in the upper part of it, are many ancient 
catacombs, but all very small, and capable only of 
containing a single body. There are others to 
the south of the village, excavated in the face 
of the rocky height which rises from the oppo- 
site bank of the torrent. These remains, slight 
as they are, are sufficient to show that Dhes- 
fina is the site of a Hellenic town, as its com- 
manding position in the middle of this secluded 
promontory would alone induce one to pre- 
sume. I am inclined to think it was Medeon; 


————— 
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for though neither Strabo nor Pausanias in speak- 
ing of that city can be said to indicate its precise 
situation, yet as the former places Medeon on 
the Crissean Gulf', and the latter near Anti- 
cyra’, we may infer at least that it was in some 
part of the country lying between the two gulfs. 
Nor are the one hundred and sixty stades, which 
according to the former authority was the distance 
between Medeon and the frontier of Bceotia, very 
different from the reality when applied to Dhes- 
fina. 

Strabo mentions some other places in Phocis, to 
the eastward of Anticyra: first, Marathus, a small 
town; then Cape Pharygium, with a station for 
ships; and Mychus, so called as being the last 
port of Phocis, and which lay below Mount Heli- 
con and Ascra. ‘‘ Nor,” he adds, ‘‘is Abe, a city 
noted for its oracle, far from these places; nor 
Ambrysus, nor Medeon, a town of the same name 
as that in Beotia*®.”’ In another place he remarks 
that Mychus, the last port of Phocis, and lying 
below the western end of Helicon, was 90 stades 
distant from Creusis*. From a comparison of 
which passages with one another, and with the 
coast itself, it seems probable that the remains at 
Sidhiro-kafkhié are those of Marathus, that the 
cape and harbour Pharygium were the same now 
called Aghid, and that Mychus was the port of 
Bulis, which lies under one of the summits of 


1 Μεδεὼν δ᾽ ὁ μὲν Φωκικὸς (Αντίκυρα) κατὰ Μεδεῶνος τὰ 


ἐν τῷ Κρισσαίῳ κόλπῳ, διέχων ἐρείπια. ---- Pausan. Phocic. 6. 


Βοιωτίας σταδίους ἑκατὸν ἑξῆ- 36. 
κοντα.--- δίχαθο, p. 410. 3. Strabo, p. 423. 
> Κεῖται μὲν δὴ ἡ πόλις * p. 409. 
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Helicon, though it is obvious that the 90 stades 
from Creusis must be too little if Pausanias is right, 
as in fact he is, in placing Bulis at 80 stades from 
Thisbe. As to the introduction of the names of Abe 
and Ascra, as of places situated near this coast, it 
can only be considered as an example of the want 
of precision, or of the defective information of the 
geographer, or of the corruption of his text; for 
neither of these places is much less than 20 geo- 
graphical miles in direct distance from the Gulf of 
Aspra Spitia. He shows the same want of precision 
im coupling Medeon with Ambrysus, having before 
placed it in the Crissean Gulf; though a compa- 
rison of the two passages may perhaps afford some 
argument in favour of placing Medeon at Dhesfina, 
this place being about midway between the Cris- 
sean Gulf and the site of Ambrysus at Dhistomo. 

In the steep mountains and rocky paths of this 
coast of the Corinthiac Gulf, few horses are kept. 
Dobé is the last place where I could find any for 
hire. At St. Luke I exchanged them for mules, 
and at Dhesfina asses only can be procured for the 
baggage. The road from Dhesfina to Kastri leads 
nearly north across the plain for three quarters of 
an hour, and then begins to descend into the valley 
of the Pleistus between the two summits of Mount 
Cirphis, now called Somalési and Kutzira; the 
latter of which borders the plain of Salona, and 
forms the steep rocky coast on the eastern side of 
the Crissean Gulf. 

The view from the summit of the ridge compre- 
hends all that magnificent ravine, the famed Par- 
nassia Nape, from the root of Mount Parnassus, 
which closes the site of Delphi to the westward, as 
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far as another great counterfort of the mountain 
eastward, which, descending from Arakhova, meets 
Mount Xerovuini, and divides the course of the 
waters forming the Pleistus from those which flow 
through the Schiste to the Platania and the Ce- 
phissus. All the side of Parnassus which slopes to 
the Pleistus, from the foot of the white cliffs ex- 
tending from Kastri to Arakhova, is cultivated : 
round Arakhova, with vineyards ; between that vil- 
lage and Kastri, with corn; and around Kastri, with 
olives, which are also grown along the banks of 
the river wherever there is any level space or easy 
slope. The range of Cirphis on this side consists 
throughout of precipitous cliffs, every where naked, 
with the exception of the highest point Xerovani, 
which bears firs, and is now covered with snow. 
The road on the descent of Cirphis is for a quarter 
of an hour good and not abrupt, leading along a 
slope covered with bushes; afterwards it is that 
zig-zag stony path down the steep side of the 
mountain, which forms so conspicuous an object 
from Kastri. 

In 39 minutes from the summit of the mountain 
we cross a bridge over the Xeropotami', or dry 
river, as the Pleistus is called, for though now a 
respectable stream, it is dry during a great part of 
the year, as it was when I last saw it in the month 
of July. After an ascent from the river of nine 
minutes in a direction eastward of the site of 
Delphi, we arrive at a fountain and great plane 
tree, then skirting for seventeen minutes an olive 
wood, which extends from thence a considerable 
distance to the eastward, we arrive at the issue of 
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a stream from the hill, so considerable as to turn 
eight or ten mills in the course of its rapid descent 
to the Pleistus: having ascended five minutes 
from this source, we join the road from Arakhova 
to Kastri, on the crest of a small ridge which 
branches from the rocks of Parnassus, and where 
are the ruins of an ancient tower, so placed as to 
have furnished a good look-out on the approach to 
Delphi from the Schiste. Here begins the ancient 
cemetery : many sori remain in the neighbouring 
corn-fields, some of which have their opercula, 
some are almost buried, and there are others pro- 
bably below the surface. On the side of the rocks 
which overhang the road are crypte with curved 
tops. The flat stones which covered the receptacles 
are still lying upon some of them, but either 
broken or a little removed on one side, so as to 
show that the tombs have all been opened. There 
are some remains of an ancient road nearer to the 
rocks than the modern path. The sepulchral ex- 
cavations continue from hence as far as the turning 
to the left which leads to the monastery of the 
Panaghia; many sepulchres, perhaps, are con- 
cealed behind the earth and stones, which are 
continually descending from the cliffs, and are 
deposited at the foot of them. Three or four 
minutes beyond the tower is a curiously sculp- 
tured incision in the rock on the right, in the style 
of those at Telmissus, and other places in Asia 
Minor. The sculpture is on a large mass, now 
broken in two, and which probably fell off from a 
higher situation on the cliff, for one cannot imagine 
any less powerful shock capable of breaking it. It 
represents a door studded with nails, and undoubt- 
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edly belonged to some great excavated sepulchre. 
Above it are seen several catacombs of different 
forms. From hence to the Castalian spring is a 
distance of seven minutes, leaving on the left the 
monastery of the Panaghia, which stands on a 
platform supported by massy Hellenic walls. In 
eight minutes more I arrive at Kastri, at the house 
of the Papas, not quite so dignified a personage as 
his predecessor, the high priest of Apollo, though 
he unites to his ecclesiastical character the civil 
office of Protégheros, or prime elder of the village. 

Delphi is correctly described by Strabo and 
Justin as occupying a rocky theatre-shaped posi- 
tion', but the remark of the latter author, that 
it is precipitous on every side is not that of an 
autoptes. The following are the topographical no- 
tices of the place, which Pausanias has left us? :— 

‘“From the Schiste,’ he says, ‘there was a 
steep and difficult road to Delphi. On entering 
the city, four temples presented themselves in suc- 
cession? : the first was in ruins; the second had 
been despoiled of all its statues ; the third pre- 
served only a few images of the Roman emperors; 
the fourth was the temple of Minerva Pronea *, 
containing a statue of the deity, and in the pronaus 
another larger, in brass, dedicated by the Massa- 


1 Οἱ Δελφοὶ, πετρῶδες χω- 
ρίον, θεατροειδὲς, κατὰ κορυφὴν 
ἔχων τὸ μαντεῖον καὶ τὴν πόλιν, 
σταδίων ἐκκαίδεκα κύκλον πλη- 
povoay.—Strabo, p. 418. 

Templum Apollinis Delphis 
positum est in monte Parnasso 
in rupe undique impendente . . 


. media saxi rupes in for- 


mam theatri recessit.—Justin. 
1, 24, c. 6. 

? Pausan. 
24. 32. 

5 *KoeNOovre δὲ ἐς τὴν πόλιν 


Phocics 6 ὅ,. 8: 


εἰσὶν ἐφεξῆς ναοί .---ο. 8. 
* Described by Demosthenes, 
(c. Aristog. p. 780) as a μέγισ- 
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liotee. Adjoining to the temple of Pronea was the 
temenus of the hero Phylacus'. On turning to the 
left from the gymnasium, there was a descent of 
not more than three stades’ to the river Pleistus, 
which joins the sea at Cirrha, the harbour of 
Delphi. In ascending from the gymnasium to 
the temple of Apollo, the water of Castalia was on 
the right of the road’. The city stood entirely 
upon a slope, and so did the sacred inclosure of 
Apollo, which occupied a large space in the high- 
est part of the city, and was traversed by numerous 
passages of communication*. On going out of the 
temple, and then turning towards the left®, there 
occurred an inclosure containing the sepulchre of 
Neoptolemus, above which® was a stone of no 
great size, fabled to have been given to Cronus, 
as a substitute for the infant Jupiter. On re- 
turning from thence towards the temple of Apollo 
occurred the fountain Cassotis, to which there was 
an ascent through an inclosing wall. The water 
was said to proceed under ground into the adytum 
of the temple, and to render the priestess prophetic. 
Above Cassotis was the Lesche, an edifice con- 
taining paintings by Polygnotus of Thasus, which 


1 πρὸς δὲ τῷ ἱερῷ τῆς Προ- 
! ‘ / , > 
γοίας Φυλάκου τέμενός ἐστιν, C. 
8. See also Herodot. 1.8, ο. 89. 
ge ’ 9 , ᾽ \ 
” ὑποκαταβάντι ov πλέον, ἐμοὶ 
δοκεῖν, ἢ τρία orddca.—Pausan. 
Phocic. c. 8. 
3? \ ~ ΄ Sean ch'd 
ἐκ δὲ τοῦ γυμνασίου τὴν ἐς 
ἢ . ᾽ ͵ > \ Γ᾽ - ~~ 
τὸ ἱερὸν ἀνιόντι ἐστὶν ἐν δεξιᾷ 
τῆς ὁδοῦ τὸ ὕδωρ τῆς Κασταλίας 
\ eee EE 
καὶ πιεῖν ἡδύ. 
* Δελφοὶς δὲ ἡ πόλις ἄναν- 


τες διὰ πάσης παρέχεται σχῆμα" 
\ \ ΓΝ \ ὯΔ ~ ,ὕ - 
κατὰ τὰ avra δὲ τῇ πόλει τῇ 
/ δ ΕΝ y iw 
addy καὶ ὁ ἱερὸς περίβολος τοῦ 
Tc \ 
᾿Απόλλωνος" οὗτος δὲ μεγέθει 
μέγας καὶ ἀνωτάτω τοῦ ἄστεώς 
ν ee 
ἐστι τέτμηνται δὲ καὶ ἔξοδοι Ov 
αὐτοῦ συνεχεῖς. 
ΙΝ ~ ~ 
° "EkeXOdvre δὲ ἐκ τοῦ ναοῦ 
Ἶ ᾿ 
καὶ τραπέντι ἐς ἀριστεραν.--- 
c. 234. 
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had been dedicated by the people of Cnidus'. The 
theatre was contiguous to the sacred inclosure of 
Apollo: above the latter was a statue of Bacchus, 
dedicated by the Cnidii. In the highest part of 
the city was the stadium’, originally constructed 
of the ordinary stone of Parnassus, and in which 
state it remained until Herodes, the Athenian, 
adorned it with Pentelic marble.” 

Of the two fountains the Cassotis is recognized 
without difficulty as that now called Kerna, which 
is just above the village of Kastri, to the north- 
west; and the Castalia still more evidently as that 
already mentioned at the upper extremity of the 
ancient site towards the east, on the right hand in 
entering a narrow fissure which separates the two 
renowned Parnassian summits. This fissure, called 
᾿Αρκουδόῤευμα, or bear-ravine, is the bed of a torrent 
originating in the upper region of Parnassus, and 


Delphi had been converted 


1 Ὑπὲρ δὲ τὴν Κασσωτίδα 


ἐστὶν οἴκημα γραφὰς ἔχον τῶν 
Πολυγνώτου, ἀναθήματα μὲν 
Κνιδίων" καλεῖται ὑπὸ Δελφῶν 
Λέσχη; ὅτι ἐνταῦθα συνιόντες 
τὸ ἀρχαῖον, τά τε σπουδαιότερα 
διελέγοντο καὶ ὁπόσα μυθώδη. 
—c. 25. 

It seems that the Lesche of 


from a club-house into a pic- 
ture-gallery. 

Pausanias proves the anti- 
quity of these places of public 
resort from the words which 
Melantho addresses to Ulysses 
in the Odyssey: (2%. v. 327.) 


Οὐδ᾽ ἐθέλεις εὕδειν χαλκήϊον ἐς δόμον ἐλθὼν 


"HE που ἐς λέσχην 
We have also the testimony of 
Hesiod. (Op. v. 491, 499), 
whose Scholiast shows that 
they were extremely numerous 
at Athens, where the poor 


found shelter and fire in them 
in the winter. 


2 Τοῦ περιβόλου δὲ τοῦ" ἱεροῦ 
θέατρον ἔχεται θέας ἄξιον" ἐπα- 
ναβάντι ἐκ τοῦ περιβόλου Διο- 
γύσου ἄγαλμα ἐνταῦθα Κνι- 
᾿ 2. UN ey ᾿ , Iw 
δίων ἐστὶν ἀνάθημα" στάδιον δέ 

i 
πόλεως 


~ 
σφισιν ἀνωτάτω τῆς 


τοῦτό ἐστιν.---Ο, 82, 
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which, though generally dry, forms in seasons of rain 
a cascade of about 200 feet in height, falling over a 
rock which closes the ravine of the Castalia 60 or 
70 yards above that fountain. Near the foot of the 
cascade is a small perennial spring. The Castalia 
itself is a copious pool of very pure and cool water, at 
the foot of a perpendicular excavation overhung with 
ivy, saxifrage, and rock plants; around which grow 
some larger shrubs’, in front a large fig-tree, and 
near the road a spreading plane. The commenda- 
tion which Pausanias bestows on the water, as πιεῖν 
ἡδὺ, is confirmed by the natives, who consider it as 
lighter, more agreeable and wholesome, than the 
water of Cassotis. The pool is not only kept con- 
stantly full by subterraneous supplies, but affords 
also a small stream flowing out of the basin into the 
bed of the Arkudhérema, and from thence in a 
deep channel to the Xeropotami, or Pleistus, unless 
when the water is diverted for the purpose of irri- 
gating the fields and olives below Kastri. The Cas- 
tala is now called the fountain of Ai lanni, from a 
small chapel of St. John, standing above one corner 
of the basin; and the same name is given ‘to the 
whole course of the rivulet down to the Pleistus. 
The natural pool of the Castalian spring was en- 
larged, adorned, and made more commodious by 
the ancients by means of an excavation in the rock, 
both vertical and horizontal, of which the annexed 
plan, elevation and section, may give some idea’. 


' Dr. Sibthorp had the plea- phy of Delphi, and the situa- 
sure of finding here a new spe- tion of the several buildings, 
cies of Daphne, which he named 566 the plan at the end of this 
Castaliensis. volume. 

2 For the general topogra-~ 
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1. Castalia. 2. Canal to carry off the’ superfluous water. 
3. Niches. 4. Excavation and chapel of St. John. 5. Steps 
descending into the basin of Castalia. 


The steps seem to show that the subterraneous 
supply of the spring was not always equal: in 
summer perhaps not reaching above the lowest 
steps; but filling the basin in winter, when the 
channel at the back prevented the water from 
rising above the upper step. This channel, how- 
ever, no longer serves its original purpose; the 
Kastrites, who chiefly use the basin for washing 
clothes, having cut an opening through the upper 
steps, so that the depth of water in the basin can 
never be so great as it was anciently. 

The larger niche may possibly have been de- 
stined for a statue of Apollo, and the two smaller 
for figures of Pan and the nymph Castalia, who 
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gave name to the fountain. The chapel of St. 
John may perhaps occupy the place of the heroum 
of Autonous, which is described by Herodotus as 
having been at the foot of Mount Hyampeia, near 
the fountain Castalia’. 

Strabo and Pausanias agree in placing the 
temple of Apollo in the highest part of Delphi, 
though it appears from the words of the latter 
author as already cited, not to have been so high 
as the stadium, the remains of which are for- 
tunately extant to guide us, nor even so high as the 
fountain of Cassotis, as the water of that fountain 
flowed into the temple. It was, however, very near 
this fountain, for Strabo places the tomb of Neopto- 
lemus, which according to Pausanias was above 
Cassotis, within the sacred inclosure’. It seems 
evident, therefore, that the sacred temenus or 
peribolus occupied the exact site of the present 
village, and this is proved by an inscribed wall 
forming part of the foundation of a house in the 
village, which recorded the manumission of slaves, 
or rather the dedication of them as ἱερόδουλοι to 
Apollo. It cannot be doubted that these records 
were placed in the sacred inclosure’. The remark 


1 Herodot. 1. 8, c. 39. 

" Δείκνυται δ᾽ ἐν τῷ τεμένει 
τάφος Νεοπτολέμου .----ϑίταθο, 
p- 421. The τέμενος and ἱερὸς 
περίβολος were in this instance 
the same, as appears evident 
on comparing the words ἐσελ- 
θόντι ἐς τὸ τέμενος in c.9 of 
Pausanias, with ἱερὸς περίβο- 
λος in chapters 8, 32. 

13 


5 The forms are somewhat 
different from those of the tem- 
ple of Sarapis at Cheeroneia, 
but in both, the slaves are 
chiefly females. At Delphi a 
βεβαιωτὴρ, or security, in con- 
junction, when the slave found 
the purchase-money, with the 
ἀποδόμενος, or liberator, be- 
came answerable to the ἱερό- 
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of Pausanias that the peribolus was of great extent 
is illustrated by another inscribed wall below the 
village, upon which are recorded grants of proxe- 
nia, with other privileges to foreign benefactors of 
Delphi; in some of these it is expressly stated 
that the record is to be placed in the temple of 
Apollo. As the distance from this wall to the 
fountain Kerna is not less than three hundred 
yards, it becomes probable that the entire in- 
closure was not less than equal to a square of 
eight hundred or one thousand feet. The na- 
ture of the ground explains the numerous ἔξοδοι, 
or passages which Pausanias describes in the 
peribolus; for as the entire site of Delphi is a 
steep declivity, it was of necessity divided into 
terraces, many remains of the supporting walls of 
which are still extant in every part of the slope. 
The temple itself occupied probably the upper part 
of the village not far below Cassotis, standing on 


δουλος for the amount in case 
any one should attempt to treat 
No 
mention is made in any one 
of these inscriptions of any re- 
servation of the services of the 
slave during the life of the 


him or her as a slave. 


owner, or of a right of property 
in the children of the slave, as 
occurs in the inscriptions of 
Cheeroneia. 


I subjoin in an additional note 
specimens of the Delphic ma- 
numissions, with the addition 


of copies in the cursive cha- 


racter of a few other inscrip- 
tions which I found at Delphi. 
M. Boeckh, in his excellent 
work (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Greecarum), has formed a large 
collection of Delphic inscrip- 
tions from various authorities, 
and among them are almost all 
I possessed of any interest. A 
fragment which I found among 
the fences below the village, 
shows that the treasury of the 
temple lent money upon the 
security of houses and lands. 
The register of these was of 
course kept within the hierum. 
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the higher terrace, below which were others within 
the peribolus containing the treasuries described by 
Pausanias, as well as the other monuments and sa- 
cred offerings. Itis to be supposed that there were 
steps from one platform to another, besides lateral 
passages in the transverse direction; and the in- 
scribed walls were perhaps nothing more than the 
supports of the superior terraces, the inscriptions 
on which might be very conveniently read from 
the inferior platforms, and thus became a commo- 
dious place of register for the Delphi'. 

As ancient temples in general, but especially 
those of Apollo, fronted the east, we cannot doubt 
that the temple of Delphi had that aspect; and 
the relative situations of the tomb of Neoptole- 
mus, of the fountain Cassotis, and of the temple, 
as already indicated, will accord with that suppo- 
sition, Pausanias having remarked that on going 
out of the temple it was necessary to turn to the 
left to arrive at the tomb of Neoptolemus, and that 
the fountain Cassotis occurred in returning to the 
temple from the stone of Saturn, which was above 
the tomb of Neoptolemus. As this stone must have 
been very near the cliffs, it was probably one of 
those numerous fragments which have fallen from 
them. Pausanias proceeds to remark that the 
Lesche stood above Cassotis; and after a long 
description of the picture of Polygnotus?, he 


1 Delphi is not the only in- 
stance of a Greek city which 
had no name in ordinary use 
but the gentile. I find from 
the inscriptions existing here 
that-a native of the place was 


Δελφὸς, a woman Δελφή. The 
people are sometimes οἱ Δελφοὶ 
and sometimes Δελφοὶ, without 
the article. 

* To the right the picture 
represented the taking of Troy, 
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then states that the theatre adjoined the sacred 
peribolus, that on ascending from the latter there 
was a statue of Bacchus, and that the stadium was 
in the highest part of the city. Hence there isa 
great probability that the theatre occupied the 
ground immediately below the stadium, adjacent 
to the village on the western side, comprehending 
perhaps a part of its site, as well because the 
words of Pausanias tend to that conclusion, as 
because among the Greeks the theatre and sta- 
dium were commonly contiguous to, or not very 
distant from each other; and that in the pre- 
sent instance there was not elsewhere any space 
adjacent to the sacred peribolus, sufficient for so 


to the left the descent of Ulys- 
ses into Hades. 


a hill with other poets near 


In the former him. Above were Ulysses 


the sea-shore was seen in the and the various personages 


lower part of the painting, and whom he found in the infernal 


the ships of Menelaus ready to 
depart with Helen and the 
Trojan captives. 
the taking of Troy, where Ne- 


optolemus alone was_ repre- 


Above was 


sented slaying the Trojans, 
because the picture had been 
intended for his 
The Cassandra in this 


originally 
tomb. 


part of the painting was much . 


admired by ancient critics. 
(Lucian. Imag.) To the left 
the river Acheron occupied the 
lower part with the boat of 
Charon, the punishment of the 
unjust, Eurynomus an infernal 
demon, and Orpheus seated on 
VOL. II. 


regions, his enemies forming 
a groupe apart from himself 
Polygnotus 
had not followed Homer alone 


and his friends. 


in the treatment of his sub- 
jects, which Pausanias traced 
in many circumstances to Les- 
ches, Stesichorus and Archilo- 
chus, to the ᾿Ιλιὰς μικρὰ and 
the Μινυάς. 
very numerous, and about one 


The figures were 


hundred and twenty of them 
had their names annexed, some 
of which Pausanias supposed 
to have been invented by the 
painter himself. 


OOo 
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large a building as we cannot but suppose the 
theatre of Delphi to have been, except below the 
modern village, from whence there would have 
been an ascent of at least five hundred yards from 
the theatre to the stadium, which on so steep a 
mountain would have been very inconvenient. 
Although Pausanias does not exactly indicate 
the relative situations of the temple of Minerva 
Pronea and of the gymnasium, there seems little 
doubt, from the tenor of his narrative, that the 
four temples, the gymnasium, and the Castalia, 
occurred in succession, or nearly so, in the road 
which led from the eastern entrance of the city to 
the temple of Apollo; and as he states the gym- 
nasium to have been about three stades from the 
river Pleistus, which agrees with the position of 
the ancient wall supporting the terrace of the 
monastery of Panaghia, there seems little doubt 
that these walls indicate the site of the gymnasium. 
Other foundations immediately above it, probably, 
belong to the peribolus of the temple of Pronza, 
for this temple was a little below, or to the left of 
the road leading to the Castalia and the temple, 
but not far from the overhanging rocks, as appears 
from Herodotus. who relates that the temenus of 
Phylacus, which Pausanias places near the temple 
of Pronza, was above that temple on the road 
5146 1, and who adds, that when the Persians of 
Xerxes arrived near the temple of Pronza, large 
masses of rock fell from the precipices upon the 
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παρ᾽ αὑτὴν τὴν ὁδὸν κατύπερθε τοῦ ἱροῦ τῆς Ipovntng.— 


Herodot. 1. 8, ο. 39. 
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barbarians, and settled in the temenus of Pronza, 
where they still remained in the time of the his- 
torian. It is not improbable that the ancient road 
was to the right of the modern path, the earth and 
detached rocks having a tendency to accumulate at 
the foot of the precipices, and the actual traces of 
an ancient road nearer to the precipices than the 
modern route, greatly favouring the same opinion. 
Some other terrace walls about midway between 
the monastery and the tower near the eastern 
cemetery, may have been the platforms of the three 
temples at the entrance of Delphi, of which Pausa- 
nias has not given us the names. 

One of the most remarkable features in the site 
of Delphi is the great ridge on the western side, 
which advances from the rocks of Parnassus and 
terminates abruptly towards the Pleistus, which 
separates that termination from the opposite pre- 
cipices of Mount Cirphis. This western ridge 
being. higher than any part of the site of Delphi, 
unless it be the ground immediately at the foot 
of the rocks, is not beneficial to the place, inas- 
much as it concentrates the heat, intercepts the 
imbat, and prevents the western breezes from mo- 
derating the heat in summer, which notwithstand- 
ing an elevation of twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea, is rendered excessive by the reflec- 
tion of the sun from the great south-wall of cliffs 
at the back of the site. The Kastrites accord- 
ingly describe the air as heavy’ in summer, but 
complain still more of the terrible gales which 
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Ιαρυς 0 ἄερας εἰναι. 
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in winter often draw through the Parnassian 
valley. 

But though the western range may not improve 
the climate of Delphi, the exclusion of the city 
from the view of the Crisszean plain and bay which 
it caused, added greatly to the singularly wild and 
sequestered nature of the place, so well suited to 
assist in producing those effects to which all the 
resources of Grecian art and priestcraft-were here 
directed. Even by preventing the persons in the 
theoria, or processions which landed at Cirrha, 
from beholding the city at a distance, it con- 
tributed to the same objects. There are two roads 
by which they may have approached : either fol- 
lowing the valley of the Pleistus until they passed 
the straits at the end of the western ridge, when they 
would have seen the buildings at a great height 
above them, and rather in too confused and com- 
pressed a manner; or by the modern road from 
Kriss6 which crosses, in a hollow, the middle of 
the western ridge, exactly in the position where 
the magnificent view which then suddenly opened 
upon them for the first time, was seen in the most 
advantageous point, and at a distance calculated 
to produce the most striking effect. By this route, 
therefore, I have little doubt that the theorize 
approached, and formed a pageant probably not 
exceeded in magnificence by any of the ceremonies 
of antiquity, not even the Panathenaic procession 
to the Parthenon’. 


' The admiration and reli- Delphi were still farther height- 
gious awe of those who fre- ened by the effects of the re- 
quented the great festivals at markable echo caused by the 
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Above the hollow way in the western ridge 
foundations of walls flanked with towers may be 
traced at intervals along the crest of the ridge 
as far as the great cliffs, which were themselves 
a sufficient defence to the north. These are evi- 
dently the western walls of Delphi, and they are 
the more worthy of notice, as history testifies that 
Delphi was not a fortified city, when Philomelus, 
the Phocian, seized it in the Sacred War, and 
suspended the authority of the Amphictyones’. 
Justin again expressly states in his narrative 
of the attack of the Gauls, in the year B.c. 278, 
that Delphi was not fortified’, and Livy almost 
implies the same in relating an attempt which 
was made, in the year B.c. 172, by Perseus, to 
assassinate Eumenes as he approached Delphi in 
coming from Crissa. The historian states that 
Eumenes was assaulted by the conspirators on the 
ascent to Delphi, as he approached the build- 
ings*, which would hardly have been his mode of 


rocks and the theatre-shaped 
site of Delphi. Media saxi 
rupes in formam theatri re- 
cessit, quamobrem et homi- 
num clamor et si quando 
accessit tubarum sonus, per- 
sonantibus et respondentibus 
inter se rupibus multiplex au- 
diri ampliorque quam _ editur 
resonare solet, que res majorem 
majestatis terrorem ignaris rei 


et admirationem 
plerumque affert. — Justin. 1. 
24, c. 6. 


stupentibus 


1 The historian remarks that 
he fortified the ‘Ie9év.—Diodor. 
Lil6;/¢. 253 

? Templum et civitatem non 
muri sed preecipitia nee manu 
facta sed naturalia preesidia 
defendunt ; prorsus ut incertum 
sit utrum munimentum loci an 
majestas Dei plus hie admira- 
tionis habeat.—Justin. ubi sup. 

% Adscendentibus ad tem- 
plum a Cirrha priusquam per- 
veniretur ad frequentia edificiis 
loca.—Liv. 1. 42, c. 15. 
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expression if the town had been walled. Probably 
therefore the existing walls are of a subsequent 
date, and were constructed when the sanctity of 
the place was falling into disrespect, and the 
Delphi became convinced of the necessity of re- 
sorting to more vulgar means of protection. The 
transaction related by Livy seems to have occurred 
on the ascent of the western ridge, near the sum- 
mit, and exactly in the modern road, for this 
probably coincides with the ancient, there being 
little doubt that Crissa occupied the site of the 
modern Kriss6. There are many sepulchral ex- 
cavations in the rocks on the outside of the walls 
on the western side and sori in the cornfields be- 
low, many of which are buried in the ground, like 
those near the eastern entrance of the city. Ex- 
actly in the opening of the ridge, one of the 
excavations consists of a spacious apartment be- 
tween two sepulchral chambers, at the end of 
which is a semicircular seat, affording a delightful 
place of repose in the heat of summer. 

On the crest of the same ridge, midway be- 
tween the road and the foot of the great cliffs, 
rises a tumulus, which its elevated situation 
renders a conspicuous object, and on the eastern 
slope of the ridge, very near the right hand side 
of the modern road at its entrance into the 
site of Delphi, stands a small church of St. Elias 
upon an artificial platform, which is supported 
by two ancient walls meeting in a right angle, 
like those at the Panaghia, equally well con- 
structed, and evidently belonging to one of the 
principal edifices of the city. There is however 
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no building described by Pausanias in this situa- 
tion, and although one of the most advantageous 
in the site, it is comparatively remote from that 
part of the town which contained the Hierum and 
its appendages. Possibly it may have been the 
Pyleea, or palace of the Amphictyones, which was 
remarked for its magnificence, although in a city 
noted for the splendour of its edifices’. To the 
eastward of St. Elias, in a lower situation, another 
Hellenic wall, similar to that which supports the 
terrace of St. Elias, crosses the slope of the hill 
towards the ravine of the Castalan torrent. This 
may perhaps have been the southern wall of the 
city, for its extent on the three other sides being 
known, the whole circumference will on this sup- 
position agree with the 16 stades which have been 
assigned to it by Strabo’. 

The prospect from the western ridge is very 
magnificent. The: Parnassia Nape, although not 
so well seen as from Mount: Cirphis, is all com- 
prehended within the view as far as Arakhova. 
To the southward the prospect is bounded beyond 
the Corinthiac gulf by the majestic Cyllene, to the 
right of which is seen the gulf of Galaxidhi, and 
the plain of Salona, covered with olive trees, and 
hence much more beautiful than it was anciently, 
when as Pausanias tells us it was quite naked’. 
Beyond these the great Locro-Aitolian range rises 


1 Plutarch (de Pythie orac.) ? Strabo, p. 418. v. sup. 
who represents Deiphi as ποῦ p. 553. n. 1. 
less agreeable by its groves and 3 Pausan. Phocie. c. 37. 
fountains than admirable for 
its public buildings. 
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to a height in some parts nearly equal to that of 
Parnassus. It is clothed with woods above, adorned 
below with the picturesque town of Sélona and 
several of its dependent villages, and extends 
northward nearly in a direct line towards the 
great summit of Gvta, near Nedpatra. The most 
remarkable point in the range, is the same so 
conspicuous in many parts of Beotia and Phocis, 
and there called Mavrolithari from a village of 
that name near it, which is 6 hours distant from 
Nedpatra, and 12 from Salona, nearly in a line 
from the one to the other. 

Of the two summits above the Castalian spring, 
which are divided from each other by the Arku- 
dhorema, and which very much to the conve- 
nience of the geographer render the site of Delphi 
recognizable at a great distance, the western is 
now named Rodhini!, and the eastern Flemhiko 3. 
The ancient names of these celebrated peaks were 
Nauplia and Hyampeia, and it seems clear from 
Herodotus that the latter was the eastern, for he 
says, in describing the heroum of Autonous, that 
it was under the summit Hyampeia, near the Cas- 
talian fountain’, which is on the eastern side of 
the Arkudhérema. There was a tradition that the 
Delphi put sop to death by throwing him over 
the Hyampeia, and that in after ages, from respect 
to his memory, the Nauplia was made the place 
of exit for criminals instead of the Hyampeia‘. 
This also is in favour of the eastern vertex having 


1 *Podery, * Plutarch. de sera numinum 
* Φλεμπούκος. vindicta. 
5 Herodot. |. 8, c. 39, 
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been the Hyampeia, since it is more probable that 
the original place of execution should have been 
the nearest to the extremity of the town, and that 
it should have been the higher of the two summits, 
both which particulars are applicable to the eastern 
summit. It appears that the whole line of cliffs 
on the northern side was known by the name of 
ai Φαιδριάδες πέτραι, for according to Suidas, AZsop 
was precipitated from the rocks Phedriades’ 
and in the Phocic war, B.c. 354, when Philo- 
melus was attacked by the Locri, it is related by 
Diodorus that an action occurred near the rocks 
Pheedriades, and that Philomelus having gained 
the victory, drove many of the enemy over the 
rocks”. It would seem that the Locri had en- 
tered the upper region of Parnassus from their 
own territory, which adjoined the western part 
of it, and that they had advanced as far as the 
summit of the cliffs before they were met by Phi- 
lomelus. 

Like the acropolis of Athens, and the sacred 
inclosure of Eleusis, the Delphic sanctuary is so 
encumbered by modern habitations, that nothing 
short of their removal, and the entire clearing of 
the site from the accumulated rubbish of ages 
can supply satisfactory particulars of the design 
or architecture of the temple and its adjunct 
buildings. In all these celebrated places, so 
rich formerly in productions of art, the sacrifice 
would probably be fully compensated by the dis- 
coveries. The only relic now remaining at Delphi 


1 Suid. in Αἴσωπος, Φαιδριάς. ? Diodor. 1. 16, c. 28. 
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which I can suppose to have belonged to the 
temple of Apollo is a piece of Doric column in 
the village of Kastri, having a fluting of about a 
foot in the chord. According to the usual pro- 
portions of the order, such a fluting would require 
a diameter of about six feet and a half, and will 
therefore lead to the inference that the temple 
was.a hexastyle, not so broad or so high as that 
of Olympia, of which the columns were more than 
seven feet in diameter. This perhaps is nearly 
what might be presumed, from the temple having 
been’ more’ ancient than that of Olympia, that 
hexastyle temple and its cotemporary the Par- 
thenon, which was an octastyle of the same di- 
mensions, having been built exactly at the time 
when power and opulence made the most rapid 
advances, and when the people of Elis and Athens 
had the means of indulging their ostentation under 
the cloak of devotion, so as to execute buildings, 
exceeding all preceding attempts of the Greeks, in 
honour of their gods. The last Delphic temple was 
50 or 60 years older than the Parthenon, having 
been built about 510 B. c. in consequence of the 
destruction by fire in the year 548 Β. α. of that 
which had been built before the Trojan war by 
Trophonius and Agamedes. The funds for the 
reconstruction were derived from a general con- 
tribution to which even the distant colony of 
Greeks at Sais in the Delta were parties, and 
Amasis king of Egypt. The contract for the 
work was taken by the family of the Alemyonide 
of Athens, who engaged with the Amphictyones 
to rebuild the temple, with the stone called Porus, 
13 
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for the sum of 300: talents, (probably not half 
the cost of the Parthenon) and gave a noble 
example of liberality in adding at their own ex- 
pence a facing of Parian marble, and some other 
ornaments to which they were not bound by the 
contract. The architect was Spintharus, a Co- 
rinthian ’. 

Justin relates, that when the Gauls attacked 
Delphi, the priests who ascribed their defeat to 
the immediate interposition of Apollo, declared 
that they saw him descend into the temple 
through the open part of the roof (per cul- 
minis aperta fastigia?). Hence )it appears to 
have been hypethral, as temples of that magni- 
tude generally were. The aéti contained figures 
of Diana, Latona, Apollo, the Muses, ‘the set- 
ting Sun, Bacchus, and the Thyiades, begun by 
Praxias, and finished after his death by Andros- 
thenes, both of whom were Athenians. As in 
the Parthenon, gilded shields were suspended 
on a part of the entablature: they were the 
spoils of two very distant nations, but nearly of 
the same form, those of the Persians had been 
dedicated by the Athenians from the spoils of 
Marathon, the Gallic shields by the Attolians ὅ. 
In the pronaus stood a brazen image of Homer 
upon a pillar, and on the walls were inscribed 
sentences | written by the Seven men whom the 
Greeks called the Wise*. In the cella’ were an 
altar of Neptune, to whom the oracle in the most 


* Herodot. 1. 2, ο. 18.— 3 Pausan. Phocic. ο. 19. 
Pausan. Phocic. c. 5. * οἱ Σοφοί.----ο. 24. 
* Justin. 1: 24, ὁ. 8. > ἐν τῷ ναῷ. 
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ancient times was said to have belonged, statues 
of two Fates, with Jupiter and Apollo as their 
leaders", the hearth? upon which the priest of 
Apollo slew Neoptolemus, and the iron chair of 
Pindar, upon which he was said to have sung his 
hymns to Apollo. 

These are the remarks of Pausanias, from whose 
silence we may infer that the κρατὴρ, or vase of 
silver, containing 600 amphore, the work of The- 
odorus of Samus, which stood in the angle of the 
pronaus to the left, in the time of Herodotus*, had 
long before been converted into money by Philo- 
melus, Sylla, or some other plunderer, as well as 
all the other gifts of gold and silver, which the 
Delphi received from Croesus, and cheaply repaid 
by conferring upon him and the Lydians privileges 
of the same kind as those mentioned in so many 
existing inscriptions*. From a similar cause the 
golden tripod, dedicated from the spoils of Platea, 
which Herodotus describes as having been near 
the altar of Apollo, no longer remained in the 
time of Pausanias, who found only, and not in the 
same place, the twisted serpents which supported 
the tripod. 

It appears from Euripides, in his Ion, the scene 
of which is laid at Delphi, that two of the repre- 
sentations on the exterior front of the temple were 
Hercules, attended by lolaus as shield-bearer, de- 


* Μοιραγέται. Λυδοῖσι προμαντηΐην καὶ ἀτε- 
3. ἑστία. λείην καὶ προεδρίην.---- Πογτοάοί. 
*  Herodot: kids e051. 1 1 0 58) 
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stroying the Lernzan hydra with his faulchion'’, 
and Bellerephon on the horse Pegasus, slaying the 
Chimera’. They were probably on the metopes 
of the eastern front. The battle of the giants, which 
the Chorus describes as being upon the walls’, 
seems to have been a painting on the wall of the 
pronaus, perhaps by Aristoclides, who is stated by 
Pliny to have painted this temple*. The figures 
of the Gigantomachia specified by the Chorus, are 
Minerva striking Enceladus with her spear, Ju- 
piter destroying Mimas with his lightning, and 
Bacchus smiting another monster with his thyrsus. 
The poet has likewise described some peph, or 
tapestries, in the temple, which were embroidered 
with battles and other subjects, like those of the 
Parthenon®. Over the door of the cella was writ- 
ten the word EI, concerning which Plutarch has 
written so much to so little purpose. As to the 
adytum, Pausanias tells us nothing, except that 
few persons entered into the inmost part of the 
temple*, but that there existed in it a golden 
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ἊΝ 2 
Ἰδοὺ, τάνδ᾽ ἄθρησον, 
Λερναῖον Ὕδραν ἐναίρει 
Χρυσέαις ἅρπαις ὁ Διὸς παῖς. 


Kurip. Ion. v. 190. 


ἐδ 


Καὶ μὰν τόνδ᾽ ἄθρησον, 
Πτεροῦντος ἔφεδρον ἵππου, 


Τὰν πυριπνέουσαν ἐναίρει 


Τρισώματον ἀλκάν. v. 201. 
> Σκέψαι κλόνον ἐν τείχεσι 
Λαΐνοισι γιγάντων. v. 206. 
‘ Plin. H. ΝῸ δ. 0: 1: δ Eurip. Ion. v. 1141. 
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statue of Apollo. It would seem, therefore, that 
the priests still endeavoured to obtain respect by an 
affectation of mystery, and closed the inner sanc- 
tuary against casual visitors and the vulgar. From 
other writers we learn that it contained a perpetual 
fire, and a narrow orifice in the ground, which 
was surrounded by a railing, was shaded with 
laurel, and surmounted by a tripod. Here was 
seated the priestess when she uttered the oracular 
responses, after having bathed in the water of 
Castalia, and crowned herself with the laurel and 
masticated some of its leaves '. 

It has generally been supposed that the convul- 
sions of the priestess, which preceded her prophetic 
words, were caused by a mephitic vapour emanat- 
ing from a fissure in the rock. Pausanias and Lu- 
cian, on the contrary, ascribe it to the water of Cas- 
sotis. As such a vapour, if it had existed, would 
probably still find its way out of the ground in the 
same place, or near it, it is very possible that there 
never was such a vapour, though the cavern or 
aperture in the rock may have been real. The 
propensity of the Greeks to believe in the maryvel- 
lous, would easily lead them to add a πνεῦμα évOov- 
σιαστικὸν" to a place which they were not allowed 
to see, if the priests thought fit to encourage the 
idea. 

The only buildings within the sacred peribolus, 
besides the temple, were a portico built by the 


* #ischyl. Eum. v. 39.— cc. 26.—Lucian in his accu- 
Buripid.) Jon. v.76.) 1321.— sat, 
Lycophr. v. 6.—Diodor. 1. 16, * Strabo, p. 419. 
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Athenians, and eight θησαυροὶ, or treasuries, simi- 
lar to those at Olympia’, where ten of these con- 
structions stood upon a κρῆπις; or basement, between 
the temple of Juno and Mount Cronium. One of 
the thesauri at Olympia was so large as to con- 
tain a colossal statue ; at Delphi none seem to have 
been of such dimensions, but were intended only 
for the smaller and more valuable offerings, the 
works of statuary having been on the adjacent 
platforms of the hierum. The cities which had 
constructed the treasuries at Delphi were Sicyon, 
Siphnus?, Thebes’, Athens*, Cnidus, Potidea, 
Syracuse*, and Corinth®, to which Strabo adds 
the Italian cities, Spina and Agylla. The same 
author remarks that wealth is difficult to guard, 
even though sacred’; and agrees with Pausanias 
in showing that the treasuries at Delphi were all 
empty, the contents having long before their time 
been converted into the sinews of war. Nor were 
sacred offerings, the value of which was derived 
from theskill of the artists who madethem, although 
less tempting to the vulgar plunderer, exempt from 


1 


καθὰ δὴ Kat ἐν Δελφοῖς into their mines and destroyed 


“Ἑλλήνων τινὲς ἐποιήσαντο τῷ 
᾿Απόλλωνι Onoavootc. — Pau- 
san. Eliac. post. c. 19. 

* The god had ordered the 
Siphnii to send a tenth of the 
produce of their gold mines to 
Delphi; the treasury was built 
accordingly, and the tenth was 


for some time sent. But the 


tax was probably too heavy. 
Pausanias says, that in conse- 
quence of the Siphnii having 
ceased to send it, the sea broke 


them.—Phocic. ο. 11. 

* The Theban treasury was 
built after the battle of Leuctra. 

* The Athenian was built 
from the spoils of Marathon. 

5 The Syracusan after their 
defeat of the Athenians. 

° This treasury once con- 
tained the gold presented by 
the kings of Lydia. 

” ὃ πλοῦτος δυσφύλακτός ἐστι 


κἂν ἱερὸς n.—Strabo, p. 420, 
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the effects of a more refined species of cupidity. 
Searcely any but imperial robbers, however, could 
indulge a passion for collecting statues at the ex- 
pence either of Delphi or any of the other more 
celebrated places in Greece, which were at once 
the favourite abodes of superstition, and the chief 
repositories of art, so long as Paganism continued 
in vogue. Of this we have a strong argument in 
the catalogue which Pausanias has given us of the 
collection at Delphi’, a century after it had been 
plundered of 500 brazen statues by Nero’. With 
the decline of taste in the third century the passion 
of collecting gradually ceased among the Romans, 
which change, as the ancient worship still kept its 
ground in this part of Greece, had a tendency to 
preserve the sacred places nearly in the same 
condition as Pausanias had left them, until Con- 
stantine, and one or two of his successors, de- 
spoiled them of some of their choicest monu- 
ments for the purpose of adorning the new capital, 
as well as for that of degrading the deities of 
the old worship, and of holding them up to ridi- 
cule*. It was not until the imperial decrees were 
issued against idolatry, at the end of the fourth 
century, that the Christians could indulge their 
barbarous zeal in the indiscriminate destruction of 
the ancient statues. The greater part having been 
of brass, were then probably melted for the sake of 
converting them to purposes of vulgar utility. The 
works in marble, although many of them may have 


* Pausan. Phocic. c. 9. See ὁ These motives are stated 
the Additional Note at the end by Eusebius (in Constant. 1. 3, 
of this volume. c. 54.) and by Sozomen (1. 2. 
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been broken, are more likely to have escaped entire 
destruction; and it is difficult to believe that many 
valuable remains of sculpture as well as architecture 
are not still concealed beneath the surface of the 
ground at Delphi. The steepness of the site, and the 
fragility of the lofty cliffs above it, acted upon by 
the waters flowing from the higher summits, are con- 
stantly operating a change in the soil ; fragments 
of stone and an alluvion of earth descending from 
above, have a continual tendency to accumulate 
matter upon the ancient platforms of the city, and 
to place them lower beneath the surface, of which 
the stadium is a proof, the upper row of seats only 
being now above ground. Thus the ancient re- 
mains become deeply buried, except where a 
torrent, taking a new course, suddenly removes a 
part of the accumulation, and thus occasionally 
brings some of them to light. It seldom happens 
that a heavy fall of rain does not produce the dis- 
covery of some coins, or other remains of art, par- 
ticularly among the terraces to the west and to the 
south of Kastri. 

The length of the stadium of Delphi (as well as 
it can be determined in such a ruin) is 630 feet. 
or nearly the same as that of the other stadia of 
Greece, in all which their ruined condition causes 
something more than the length of the dromus to 
be included in the measurement. It seems, there- 
fore, that if there was any such measure as a Pythic 
stade, longer than the ordinary stade, it was not 
derived from any excess in the length of the stadium 
of Delphi. This structure was composed, as Pausa- 
nias remarks, of the native rock, which is a brown 
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limestone, containing veins of white marble; nor 
do I perceive a vestige of the Pentelic marble 
with which it was decorated by Herodes. 

The cavern on the slope of Mount Cirphis, which 
is so conspicuous from Kastri, is natural, though 
the entrance has been squared, and the inside a 
little enlarged and made regular, in order to form 
it into a church, of which some remains exist, or 
originally, perhaps, (and such is the opinion of 
the priest, my host, and other Kastrites,) for an 
ascetic retreat. There is a little verdure before 
the door, which is said to have been the garden 
of the hermit. All the rest of the rock is a bare 
precipice, and the access to the cavern is extremely 
dificult. It is dedicated to St. Arsale, or Orsale’, 
to whom the convent above Daulis is sacred, and 
whose ἐορτὴ or festival is on Easter Monday. 

From Delphi Pausanias conducts his reader to 
the celebrated cave named Corycium, and from 
thence continues his route across the upper Par- 
nassus to Tithorea. I visited the cave on my for- 
mer journey at a season when Parnassus, now 
enveloped in snow and mist, exhibited under a 
brilliant atmosphere a delightful scene of arable 
and pasture, intermixed with forests of pine, fir, 
and the grandest mountain scenery. The cavern 
is about seven miles from Delphi, to the north-east- 
ward, and at a nearly equal distance to the north- 
west of Arakhova; the access from each place is 


"Ayia ᾿Αρσαλὴ, Ὀρσαλή. as ὑπερμέγεθες, that which is 
Antoninus Liberalis (c. 8) opposite to Kastri will hardly 
mentions a cavern in Mount answer to it. 

Cirphis ; but as he describes it 
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easy after having surmounted the steep ascent 
which leads from them both into the upper region 
of Parnassus, as it then crosses the great elevated 
valley which extends for about sixteen miles in a 
westerly direction from the foot of the highest 
summit anciently Lycoreia’, and now Liakura. 
From Delphi the road to the Corycium crosses the 
western ridge just under the Phedriades Scopul, 
and then immediately ascends by a zigzag path 
cut in the rock, very steep and rugged, and which 
retains traces of the ancient route. Just above Cas- 
taha the road to the Kalyvia of Arakhova and to 
Liakura, probably the ancient road to Lycoreia 
and Tithorea branches to the right. Following 
that to the left which leads to the Μαύρη Τροῦπα, as 
the Corycium is now called, we entered a country 
of pasture interspersed with firs, and peopled with 
shepherds and their flocks, occasionally passing 
fields of wheat, barley, and oats, all yet green 
though it was the 27th of July, and the harvest in 
the plains of Beeotia had been completed a month 
before. To the right was a lake fed by the streams 
from the surrounding mountains, and partly dis- 
charged by a subterraneous channel, of which the 
Emissory is probably the source at the mills of 
Kastri. Having arrived at the foot of the moun 


' Strabo, p. 418, 423. All are the walls of another Hei- 


the eastern part of the plain 
belonged probably to a town of 
Lycoreia, of which some re- 
mains are found at the village of 
Liakura. At the southern foot 
of the mountain, midway be- 
tween the Schiste and Delphi, 


lenic town, which agrees with 
the Alolis of Herodotus (I. 8, 
c. 35), or equally well with the 
Cyparissus of Homer (B. 519), 
Strabo (p. 423), Diczearchus 
(v. 80), and Stephanus (in 
voce). 
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tain on the northern side of the valley, we ascended 
more than half way to its summit, when a small 
triangular entrance presented itself, conducting 
into the great chamber of the cavern, which is 
upwards of 200 feet in length, and about 40 high 
in the middle. Drops of water from the roof had 
formed large calcareous crystallizations rising at 
the bottom, and others were suspended from every 
part of the roof and sides. The inner part of this 
great hall is rugged and irregular, but after 
climbing over some rocks, we arrived at another 
small opening leading into a second chamber, the 
length of which is near 100 feet, and has a direc- 
tion nearly at a right angle with that of the outer 
cavern. In this inner apartment there is again a 
narrow opening, but inaccessible without a ladder; 
at the foot of the ascent to it is a small natural 
chamber. There seems to have been ample space for 
the Delphi and other Phocians to deposit here their 
valuable property, and even their families, when 
they took refuge in Mount Parnassus from the 
Persians'. As Pausanias states that there was ‘‘a 
distance of 60 stades from Delphi to a brazen 
statue, from whence it was easier to ascend to the 
cavern on foot than on a horse or mule ;” the statue 
probably stood at the foot of the mountain, the 
distance from thence to Delphi being nearly that 
which he mentions. He remarks that the Cory- 
cium is larger than many other celebrated caverns 
which he had seen, and enumerates; and _ ob- 
serves, that it is easy to walk into the cave for a 


1 Herodot. 1, 8, c. 36. 
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great distance even without a torch, and that there 
are springs and drippings from the roof to the bot- 
tom in every part of it. The people of Parnassus, 
he adds, considered the cave sacred to the Cory- 
cian nymphs and to Pan’. From the cavern we 
proceeded to Aguriani, distant three hours, in a 
north-western direction, through a wide valley 
abounding in springs and rivulets which flow 
to the torrent of /Lilea, and where in the in- 
tervals of forests of fir, there was a beautiful variety 
of corn-fields, and of pastures covered with sheep 
and goats: on either side rose the secondary sum- 
mits of Parnassus. At Aguriani, which contained 
60 or 70 families, a large stream issued from the 
foot of the mountain above the village, and flowed 
through it, turning several mills, and filling some 
large vats which served for soaking the coarse cloth 
which the villagers made from the wool of Parnas- 
sus. In an hour and a half from Aguriani we de- 
scended into the northern Phocic valley at Paled- 
kastro, or the ruins of Zilea. 


1 ἱερὸν δὲ αὐτὸ (τὸ ἄντρον) οἱ places together. It is remark- 


περὶ τὸν Παρνασσὸν Κωρυκίων 
τε εἶναι Νύμφων καὶ Πανὸς μά- 
These words 
of Pausanias are illustrated by 
the following inscription which 
Mr. H. Raikes discovered in the 
cavern soon after my second 


λιστα ἥγηνται. 


visit to Delphi: — Εὔστρατος 


Δακιδόμου ᾿Αμβρύσιος συμπερι- 
Eus- 
tratus, son of Dacidomus of 
Ambrysus, to Pan and the 
Nymphs who frequent these 


πόλοις Hare Νύμφαις. 


able that the gentile ᾿Αμβρύ- 
ovoc in this inscription is ’Ap- 
βρώσευς in those found at 
Dhistomo on the site of Am- 
brysus. 


The word συμπεριπό- 
λοις is explained by the περι- 


_mddot mentioned by Thucy- 


dides, and other authors, and 
who were a kind of local mili- 
tia. Pausanias observes, that 
not even on foot was it easy to 
ascend from the cave to the 
summit of Parnassus. 
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Fes. 10.—Although the situation of Delphi is not 
very agreeable, nor its lands in general very fer- 
tile, its slopes favourable to the cultivation of the 
olive, its fields on the banks of the Pleistus, with 
the copious springs at the mills, and those of 
Castaha and Cassotis, are advantages which will 
always secure to the place some inhabitants, 
who will derive some further resources from the 
ancient fame of the place and its remains of anti- 
quity, which cannot fail to attract casual visitors 
as long as Greek literature is held in estimation. 
Delphi deserves attention also as a military posi- 
tion which commands the western entrance of one 
of the most important passes in Greece. 
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Having passed through the western ridge, 
and among numerous remains of the ancient 
cemetery on that side of the city, we descend 
by a very winding stony road to Krisso, a large 
village inhabited solely by Greeks, and the resi- 
dence of the bishop of Salona; but instead of 
entering the village turn to the left, and continu- 
ing to descend the mountain, arrive in one hour 
from Delphi in the vale of the Pleistus, a little above 
a mill overhung by the rocks and steep side of the 
hill of Kriss6. Below the mill the valley opens into 
the plain. This is about the situation in which 
Pausanias describes the Hippodrome of the Pythian 
games', but no vestiges of it are to be perceived. 
Twenty minutes farther we cross the Pledstus 
and enter the Crissean plain, which extends to 
the sea—then advance through a thick wood of 
olives which shades the banks of the Pleistus from 
hence upwards, as far as the narrows formed by 
the western ridge of Delphi, then passing along the 
foot of Mount Kutzira, we arrive in another twenty 
minutes at Xeropigadho’, a village situated just 
under the steep rocks of the mountain. The road 
by which my servants and baggage came hither 
from Dhesfina descends the mountain at a gorge a 
little above the village. Soon afterwards I proceed 
to the shore of the Crissean Gulf in search of 
Cirrha, turn a projecting point of the mountain, 


Sy ~ , 
1 Ἐς δὲ Κίῤῥαν τὸ ἐπίνειον μός τέ ἐστιν, καὶ ἀγῶνα Πύθια 

- ὕ φ» Ε) ~ x 
Δελφῶν, ὁδὸς μὲν σταδίων ἑξήῆ- ἄγουσιν ἐνταῦθα τὸν ἱππικόν. 


κοντά ἐστιν ἐκ Δελφῶν" κατα-᾿ —Pausan. Phocic. ο. 37. 


favre δὲ ἐς τὸ πέδιον ἱππόδρο- ? Ξεροπίγαδον, dry well. 
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which hides Xeropigadho from the sea; and in 
eight minutes leave in the rocks to the left a ereat 
cavern, which, according to my guide, who is an 
old native of Xeropigadho, is so deep within that a 
stone thrown into it will descend to the level of the 
plain, and may be heard to fall into the subterra- 
neous bed of a river of salt water which issues at 
some distance below from the foot of the moun- 
tain. This stream joins the sea at a spot where 
the shore of the gulf forms an angle, and where 
stand a mill and a house named Skliri. This 
place was a mile to the left, midway from Xero- 
pigadho to Magila, which is twenty minutes 
from that village. The name Μαρία is ap- 
plied to a square space, near a mile in cir- 
cumference, covered with fragments of ancient 
buildings and wrought stones of Hellenic times. 
On the beach are the ruins of a tower of the 
middle ages, but composed chiefly of large qua- 
drangular blocks which are cemented with mortar : 
near it are a well, a small church, and some re- 
mains of an ancient wharf or mole extending some 
distance into the water. A rising ground towards 
the centre of the ruins seems to be composed 
entirely of ancient materials slightly covered with 
earth ; but no remains of ornamental architecture 
are to be seen, nor any thing in its original place. 
My conductor says that Krissé once stood here, 
that these are the ruins of it, and that he had this 
information from his ancestors. The spot is about 
half way between Skliri and the mouth of the 
Plestus, and seems clearly to be the site of Cirrha, 
the port of Delphi, for it is the nearest point of the 


μυϑϑταστϑνϑνυνονουνννδμέδνυνδουανιυὴ νυ κονουνιυπινουνασνονοι 
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coast to Delphi, is not far from the mouth of the Pleis- 
tus}, is near the foot of Mount Cirphis’, and gene- 
rally in agreement with the ancient testimonies *. 
Pausanias remarked at Cirrha a temple containing 
colossal statues of Apollo, Diana, and Latona, of the 
Attic school, and a fourth of Adrasteia, of smaller 
size*. The rising ground in the middle of the 
ancient site is probably formed by the substruction 
and ruins of this building. The distance of Cirrha 
from Delphi has been variously stated by the an- 
cients. My time distance tends to show the 60 
stades of Pausanias to be very near the truth, cer- 
tainly much more so than the 80 of Strabo, or the 
30 of Harpocration ὅ. 

Pausanias has created some doubts on the ancient 
geography of this part of Phocis, by his remark 
that Homer, both in the Iliad and in the Hymn to 
Apollo, applies to Cirrha its more ancient name of 
Crissa*; thus leading to the inference that they 
were one and the same place, an opinion which 
may derive some appearance of support from the 
indiscriminate application by ancient authors of 
the names Cirrhean and Crissean to the sur- 
rounding plain. There can be little doubt, how- 


* Οὗτος ὁ Πλειστὸς ἐπὶ Kip- * Plin. H. N. 1.4, ¢. 3.— 
pay τὸ ἐπίνειον Δελφῶν καὶ τὴν Liv. |. 42, c. 15, 16. 
ταύτῃ κάτεισι Oddaooay.—Pau- 4 Pausan. Phocic. ο. 37. 
san. Phocic. Ὁ: 8. ὅ Harpocrat. in Κιῤῥαῖον 
" Ὑποπέπτωκε τῇ Kipper πό- πεδίον. 
λις ἀρχαῖα Κίῤῥα ἐπὶ τῇ θαλάττῃ ὁ Pausan. Phocic. c. 37. 


ἰδρυμένη, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἀνάβασις εἰς 


ἈΝ 
Δελφοὺς ὀγδοήκοντα που στα- 


cwy.—Strabo, p. 418. 
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ever, that Cirrha and Crissa were different places, 
and that the latter occupied the exact situation of 
Krisso, as this existing name would lead us to 
presume. Kriss6, in fact, is accurately described 
in the Hymn to Apollo as a height well suited to 
vines, rising above a woody valley at the foot of 
the steep rocks of the snowy Parnassus, on its 
western side’. In those times Delphi was a 
ἱερὸν In the Crissean territory. Crissa was pre- 
cisely such a site as the founders of Greek cities 
often chose, being a rocky hill rising above the 
middle of a fertile plain, at a secure distance from 
the sea, and near the entrance of two diverging 
valleys. Cirrha, on the other hand, stood not un- 
der Parnassus, but near the foot of Mount Cirphis, 
on the maritime level, and at the nearest point of the 
coast to Crissa and Delphi, of which two places it 
was successively the ἐπίνειον or port. Strabo, who 
has distinguished Cirrha from Crissa, asserts that 
the former was destroyed by the Crissei, and the 
latter at the end of the first sacred war which the 
Amphictyones declared against the Crissei for 
having occupied the sacred land, ill-treated those 
who passed through their territory to Delphi, 
and for having laid excessive taxes on the im- 
ports from Sicily and Italy’. The principal event 


* ὑπὸ πτυχὶ Ilapvaocovo.—Hymn in Apol. v. 269. 


"Ikeo δ᾽ ἐς Κρίσσην ὑπὸ Παρνησὸν νιφόεντα 
Κνῆμον πρὸς Ζέφυρον τετραμμένον" αὐτὰρ ὕπερθεν 
Πέτρη ὑποκρέμαται" κοιλὴ δ᾽ ὑποδέδρομε βῆσσα 
ἹΤρηχεῖα.----ν. 282. 


ἽἼξον δ᾽ ἐς Κρίσσην εὐδείελον ἀμπελόεντα.---ν. 488, 


? Strabo, p. 418. 
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of this war was the capture of Cirrha, said to have 
been effected by a stratagem of Solon, who ordered 
hellebore to be thrown into the aqueduct which 
conveyed water to the town from the Pleistus’. 
In the last Sacred War, B. C. 340, the same ac- 
cusation was preferred against the Amphissenses 
as against the Crisseei of old, and their works for 
the restoration of Cirrha were destroyed by the 
Amphictyones’. But on both occasions the destruc- 
tion of Cirrha, like that of many other places in 
Greece to which history has ascribed a similar ca- 
lamity, had evidently only a temporary effect ; for 
Pausanias found Cirrha still existing as the port of 
Delphi, nor can we hesitate in believing that as 
such it partook in the prosperity of the sacred city 
during the eight centuries which succeeded the First 
Sacred War, when Delphi, with scarcely any in- 
termission, enjoyed opulence and celebrity in the 
highest degree, and the Pythian Games were fre- 
quented by every people of Grecian origin. It was 
quite otherwise with Crissa, which was reduced to 
insignificance by Delphi at an early period. Xero- 
pigadho is perhaps the site of Craugallium, the 
inhabitants of which suffered, together with the 
Cirrhei, for having cultivated the sacred land m 
the time of Solon ὃ. 

Having returned to Xeropigadho, we proceed 
from thence, in two hours, to Salona; in three 

? Pausan. Phocic. c. 37. 3. ZEschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 

? Strabo, p. 419, mentions 498. Harpocrat. in Kpavad- 
Crissa as the place restored, Aida. Didym. ap. Harpocrat. 
but AEschines (c. Ctesiph.) ibid. 


clearly shows that it was the 
port Cirrha. 
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minutes cross the Pleistus, then, passing an open 
part of the Crissean plain, arrive, in seven more, 
on the left bank of the dry river of Sélona: this 
we follow through a plantation of olives, and cross 
it a little below the entrance into the valley of Sa- 
lona, where the level on the banks of the river is 
not so much as a mile in breadth, being bounded 
by a cliff of the mountain of Krissé on the right, 
and a projection of other rocky mountains to the 
left. Beyond this strait the valley widens, the 
road turns more westward, still through olive- 
groves, and within two miles of Salona again tra- 
verses an open plain. 

The castle of Sélona is an extensive ruin of 
Frank or lower Greek construction, built upon the 
remains of the walls of an ancient polis; the keep 
of the castle occupying the acropolis, and the outer 
walls following nearly those of the town. Remains 
of two of the Hellenic towers appear on the descent 
of the hill towards the north, standing upon the 
summit of a rocky brow which overhangs the 
modern houses in that part; so that the ancient 
city appears to have been of no great dimensions, 
and to have had an aspect towards the mountains. 
Under the rocks of the castle to the south issues a 
very copious spring, pouring through a great num- 
ber of spouts, and forming a principal source of 
the river. There is another but scanty spring on 
the slope of the hill behind the castle. The river 
receives a branch from the north, but the water is 
consumed in irrigating the lands in the valley, and 
except after heavy falls of rain no water reaches 
the Pleistus. Sdlona contains 300 Turkish and 
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four or five hundred Greek families; in the villages 
of the district all are Greeks. According to a 
rough calculation of the Khodja-bashi, there are 
100,000 ῥίζαις or roots of olive ; that is to say, olive- 
trees in the district, producing each five litres of 
1000 drachms on an average, which gives for the 
whole produce half a million of litres. It is a 
good year when they export three ship loads. 
The oil is excellent. They are now gathering the 
fruit, which is done in the same manner practised 
at Athens, by thrashing the boughs with a long 
stick, the effect of which is to beat off a great 
number of leaves and small branches. They say 
it cannot do any harm to the ensuing crop, because 
the trees produce plentifully only once in two 
years, without reflecting that this savage mode of 
gathering the fruit may be a principal cause of 
the failure of crop in the alternate years. Tobacco 
is grown in the lands of Topolia and Kolovates, 
villages belonging to the district of Salona, in the 
adjacent part of Parnassus. 

In one of the churches of Salona the Latin in- 
scription is still preserved which was published by 
Spon and Wheler. The construction of the docu- 
ment is not very clear, but the following is evi- 
dently the purport of it. Decimus Secundinus, 
styling himself vir clarus, proconsul, curator, and 
defender of the Amphissenses, reminds them that 
he had before ordered the aqueduct to be cleaned 
out, and the water to be turned into the old cis- 
terns, and desires that it may now be done imme- 
diately. He hopes that they will feel grateful to 
the happy times and his moderation in not having 
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confiscated the funds intended for the supply of 
the public water, which he threatens if a similar 
interception should recur, and now directs that a 
lapidary inscription should be placed on the cis- 
terns, stating from whence the water was derived, 
in order that no means should be left of invading 
the public property. Finally he desires them to 
remember that all things are to be finished before 
the tenth day of the calends of January, calls them 
to the performance of the work, and bids them 
farewell’. The corrupted Latinity of this inscrip- 
tion resembles that of the age of Diocletian. The 
form of the V. and E, of which the former is con- 
stantly Y, and the latter sometimes €, may be 
attributed to the engraver having been a Greek. 
The document is chiefly valuable for the word 
Amfissensium, leaving no doubt that the site is 
that of Amphissa, which is otherwise liable to 
question, as Pausanias places Amphissa at a dis- 
tance of 120 stades from Delphi, and Aischines 
only at half that number’. But as the latter in- 


* Decim(us) Secundinus 


V. C. (vir clarus), Proconsul, 
Curat(or) et Defens(or) Am- 
fissensium salutem. Ut me- 
mini non repurgari modo aque- 
ductum, verum etiam induci 
aquam jusseram, confestim igi- 
tur in veteres cisternas aqua ut 
semper cucurrerat inducatur. 
Gratias agentes  beatitudini 
temporis et moderationi meehe 
(mez), spero, quod fundus qui 
aquam publicam occupavit pub- 


licus non fit: sane si similis 
interceptio iterum fieri possit : 
in cisternis ipsis lapideo titulo 
posito, unde aqua veniat, ad- 
scribete, ut nulla invadendi 
publicum relinquatur occasio. 
Memores eritis perfacta ma- 
neant omnia ante diem deci- 


mum kalendarum Januariarum. 
Vos ad officium nuntiare debere 
opto. Bene valeatis. 

* Pausan. Phocic. c. 38.— 
/lschin. ec. Ctesiph. p. 515. 


=item 
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terval corresponds to the position of Salona, and 
not less so the situation of the place in the midst 
of mountains, which is said to have been the origin 
of the name Amphissa, we may conclude that the 
distance in Pausanias is erroneous. 

Strabo asserts that Amphissa was a ruin in 
his time, and that it had been in that state ever 
since it was destroyed by the Amphictyones after 
the second Sacred War!; in this, however, as in 
the instance of Cirrha, he is contradicted by his- 
tory*, and particularly by Pausanias, who in- 
forms us, that when Augustus founded Patre he 
ordered all the towns of the Locri Ozol to be de- 
pendent upon the new Roman colony, except Am- 
phissa, which, as well as Patre itself and Nicopo- 
lis, then received many inhabitants from the de- 
clining /Etolian cities; so that we can hardly 
doubt that when Strabo wrote, which was very 
soon afterwards, Amphissa was the most popu- 
lous place in this part of Greece : before the time 
of Augustus, indeed, there is reason to believe 
that it had been in a declining state, for when the 
Amphissenses had received the Attolian colony, 
they detached themselves from Locris and called 
themselves AEtolians, whence it is probable that 
the inhabitants were then chiefly composed of the 
latter people. 

Pausanias describes Amphissa as being well 
adorned with public buildings, but he specifies 
only the tombs of Amphissa and of Andremon, 


1 Strabo, pp. 419, 426, 427. fantry against the Gauls at 
* In the year 278 B.C., the Thermopyle. 
Amphissenses supplied 400 in- 
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and a temple of Minerva in the citadel, contain- 
ing an upright statue of the goddess, which 
although of archaic workmanship, was not in 
his opinion so old as the Amphissenses pretended, 
who asserted that it had been brought from 
Troy by Thoas. On the contrary, Pausanias 
was persuaded that it was less ancient than a 
statue which he had seen at Ephesus, made by 
Rheecus of Samus, who with Theodorus of the 
same island invented the art of casting brazen 
figures, and’ who lived about the year 700 B. C. 
Between Salona and the pass which separates 
its plain from that of Crissa lie the villages Kuski, 
St. George, Sergula, and Sirnakaki, in that order 
on the slope of the hill which bounds the western 
side of the valley. This slope is crowned by a 
rocky brow, in which, between the two last men- 
tioned villages, are cavities called the Portes’, 
said to be haunted by demons. Above the rocky 
brow there is a plain of considerable extent, which 
reaches to the great steeps of the snowy fir-clad 
summit commonly known by the name of ’Elato? ; 
in the middle of this elevated plain stands Aghia 
Thymia, or Athymia, a small village distant an 
hour and a half from Salona, in the road to Ga- 
laxidhi, which passes near Kuski. At Athymia 
are considerable remains of the walls of a Hellenic 
town, which seems to be the Myonia of Pausanias, 
described by him as a small inland polis 30 stades 
from Amphissa, in a lofty position, having a grove 
and an altar sacred to the gods called Meilichii, 


* Πύρταις. ? στὸν" λατον. 
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and above the town a temple of Neptune, which 
had been deprived of its statue’. The roads 
leading from Salona besides those of Delphi and 
Myonia, are, 1. Lidhoriki, 2. a pass not less 
important than the Parnassia Nape, as it conducts 
to the head of the Malac gulf, and to Thessaly. 
This route ascends a small valley which branches 
to the north-north-east of that of Salona, and is 
watered by a stream which, united with other 
torrents from the adiacent mountains, joins the 
river of Salona. At the extremity of the valley 
the road mounts the side of Parnassus by a steep 
zig-zag well-paved road, enters a ravine which 
separates Parnassus from the Locro-Attolian range, 
and descends by a similar ravine to Gravia, the 
ancient Cytinium. 

The nearest point of the Gulf to Salona is a 
harbour named Larnaki, beyond which is a cape 
called Triporu, separating Larnaki from the bay 
of Galaxidhi. In a line between Triporu and the 
opposite cape near Skliri are two small islands, 
and close to Galaxidhi is the much larger one of 
St. George. Larnaki is the skala of Salona, where 
its oil is embarked, but the port is frequented only 
by small vessels, Galaxidhi being the best harbour 
in this bay, and at present the most frequented in 
the whole Corinthiac gulf. The town is situated 
on a peninsula, possesses forty ships, and as many 
coasting boats, and for several years was rapidly 
increasing in houses and population, until it was 


checked by the oppression of Aly Pasha, which 


1 Pausan. Phocic. ec. 38. 
VOL. 11. Qq 
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has driven many of its most industrious inhabit- 
ants to Vostitza and Patra. 

Some remains of Hellenic walls at Galaxidhi 
show that it occupies the site of an ancient city, 
probably Qiantheia, which from several authors 
appears to have been the chief town on this part 
of the coast of Locris'; and from Pausanias to 
have been the only maritime city in Locris re- 
maining in his time, except Naupactus’, both 
these places having probably owed that advantage 
to the same conveniences of situation and har- 
bour to which the present superiority of “Epakto 
and Galaxidhi may be attributed. According to 
Polybius, Giantheia was opposite to Aigeira, in 
Achaia*, which is perfectly suitable to Galax- 
idhi, with reference to the site of igeira at 
Vlogoké. Of Ciantheia, Pausanias relates only 
that it stood on the sea-coast of Locris, and 
that above the town there was a grove of pine 
and cypress, containing a temple of Diana, the 
walls of which were adorned with paintings, 
almost obliterated by the effects of time. If 
CEantheia was at Galaxidhi, Larnaki, where some 
Hellenic remains are reported to exist, is probably 
the site of Chaleum, noticed as a town of Locris 
by Hecateeus* and Thucydides’ ; placed by Pto- 
lemy on the coast between Ciantheia of Locris, 
and Crissa of Phocis*, and by Pliny at only seven 


2 


1 Hecatzeus et Hellanicus ap. Pausan. Phocic. ¢, 38. 


Stephan. in OiavOn.— Polyb. * Poly, 14.0057. 

1 4,¢. 573 1.5, οὐ 4%.—=Plin. * Ap. Stephan. in Χάλαιον. 
H.N. 1. 4, c. 2. —Mela. 1. 2, * Thueyd.il. 8, 6. 101. 

c. 3.—Polyen. 1]. 8, 6. 46. ° Ptolem. 1. 3, c. 15. 


——— ππνυὐυνΝευ νυυνπνυδοΝιοΝ 
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miles from Delphi', which, although considerably 
too little for the distance of Larnaki from Kastri, 
favours at least the supposition that it was in some 
part of the Crissean bay, not far from Delphi. 
Pliny had perhaps confounded Chaleum with 
Cirrha, which was about 7 miles from Delphi. 
Feb. 11.—This afternoon I make another at- 
tempt to ascertain the site of the Hippodrome of 
the Pythian Games, which, according to Pausa- 
nias, was at the foot of the mountain going from 
Delphi to Cirrha, and I find in a small retired 
level, called Komara, immediately below Krisso, 
and inclosed between two projections of its hill, 
on one of which stands a small church, some 
ancient squared blocks in the fields, and near 
them on the foot of the rocks a ruin of small 
stones and mortar. This κόλπος or bay of the 
plain which is separated only by the south-east- 
ern of the two projections from the vale of the 
Pleistus, and just at its entrance, leading to 
Delphi, seems to have been admirably adapted to 
the Hippodrome, as the sides of the hills would 
accommodate an immense number of spectators ; 
the site is very low and now marshy, but as the 
Pythian Games were celebrated in the summer, 
this characteristic of the place was no objection. 
It is probable that the hippodromes of Greece, 
like our race-courses, were seldom much indebted 


’ Proximi AétolisLocriOzo- M. P. introrsus liberum oppi- 
le -. . . . Ultra Cirrhei dum Delphi.—Plin. H.N. 1.4, 


Phocidis campi, oppidum Cir- ο. ὃ. 


rha, portus Chaleon a quo VII. 
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to art, and that for this reason little or no remains 
of them are to be found. 

Feb. 12.—From Salona to Lidhoriki: we set 
out at 8.15, and immediately ascend the steep 
mountain at the back of the town, by a winding 
craggy road. At 9.50 enter the region of firs and 
snow, and at 10.25 reach the crest of the ridge, 
where the road passes through a hollow between 
two of the highest peaks. The view from hence 
comprehends all the summits of 4tolia ; the chain 
of Locris and Doris, of which this ridge forms one 
of the links ; Parnassus, divided from it by the pass 
of Cytiniwm, and to the right of Parnassus, Helicon, 
and the Oneia of Megaris. Below usis seen the plain 
of Amphissa, and a part of the Crissean Gulf. The 
pass leads into a narrow vale between fir-clad sum- 
mits, along which, after a delay of a quarter of an 
hour, our road proceeds, and then descends by a 
rocky path to the small village of Karates, where 
we arrive at noon precisely. We here come in 
sight of a deep valley, watered by a river which 
has its rise in the summit of Mavrolithari, and 
joins the sea not far eastward of 'Epakto, where it 
has the name of Mormés or Mornés. Beyond the 
vale are seen other high mountains, having a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to these, and comprehending 
the district of Kravari. Karites, lying on a fre- 
quented dervéni, which takes its name from this 
place, suffers ereatly from Albanian soldiers: the 
name of Aly Pasha begins again to be mentioned 
with dread and hatred, and in consequence of his 
oppressive system, numerous families are conti- 
nually leaving these parts for the Moréa. In the 
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church is a fragment of an inscription, in which the 
following letters only are distinguishable : 


®MOIAEA®ONENOIHCAN ... KAT... 


From Karites there are two roads to Lidhoriki : 
one descends a réma below the village, and makes 
the circuit of the head of a valley in which a tor- 
rent flows to Lidhoriki, and from thence to the 
Morn6; the other passes over a ridge of the moun- 
tains, and descends directly upon that town, which 
is closely surrounded by lofty hills covered with 
trees. We take the latter route, leaving Karites 
at 12.55, arriving at the top of the ridge at 1.30, 
and at Lidhoriki’ at 2.45. The descent is by a 
steep path through firs, and afterwards over culti- 
vated slopes equally steep. 

At Lidhoriki I am lodged in the house of the 
Voivoda Feraét Aga, who is son of the Divan Ef- 
fendi of Aly Pasha, and has thirty or forty dirty ill- 
clothed Albanians in his service, who as usual are 
rather troublesome by their inquisitive curiosity, 
though not uncivil. The Aga’s house is in the 
true Albanian fashion, dirty and comfortless ; but he 
hospitably resigns to me his only tolerable apart- 
ment, where he joins me at the supper which he 
provides. He states that there are not more than 
a hundred and twenty houses in the town, all 
Turkish except about fifteen or twenty; and that 
there are upwards of forty villages in the district, 
all Greek. 


One hour from hence, towards Malandrina, he 


1 


Λοιδωρίκιον. 
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describes some ruins of a Hellenic castle, at the 
village of Paradhisia', and another at a place called 
Polyportu, on the sea shore, half an hour below 
Petrinitza or Vetronitza, which is four hours distant 
from Lidhoriki. In Trazénia, an island off the 
coast, are some remains of the same kind as those 
found in the islands at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Aspra Spitia, probably Christian and Monastic. 
Half an hour beyond Paradhisia are seen some re- 
mains of foundations, and there are others at a 
khan and church on the outside of the town of 
Malandrina. Both these seem, by the description 
of Ferat Aga, to be Hellenic. The river which 
near ‘Epakto bears the name of Mornd, is here 
more commonly called Μέρα, or the Great ; it rises 
on the southern face of the highest summit of Gta, 
flows along the eastern side of Mount Vardhisi in 
a deep valley included between that summit and 
those called Sykia and Kidéna, which form the 
chain extending northward from Salona and Li- 
dhoriki, and are separated from Parnassus by the 
pass of Cytinium. After receiving two other streams 
near Lidhoriki, the Méga passes through a narrow 
strait, and from thence traverses a region which, 
though entirely mountainous, is by no means un- 
cultivated ; after which it again passes through a 
narrow opening in the mountains, much longer 
than the former, and bordered by very lofty preci- 
pices, and then, after crossing a narrow maritime 
plain, joins the sea at the distance of one hour to 
the eastward of ‘Epakto. 


* Παραδίσια. 
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On the western side of Mount Vardhasi originates 
the Fidhari or Evenus, the course of which is at 
first westerly, dividing the district of Karpenisi 
from that of Kravari: afterwards south-west, di- 
viding Apékuro from Kravari, and at length issuing 
from the mountains into the paralian plain of 
Bokhéri at Kurtaga, the site of Calydon, where it 
divides K4rlili from Venétiko. From Kravari the 
Evenus receives many streams, but its most distant 
source, like that of the Mornd, is in the highest 
summits of Mount Guta. 

Feb. 13.—Proceeding from Lidhoriki this morn- 
ing at eight, we follow a torrent which flows 
through the town, and which, increased by another 
collected in the ravines to the south of Lidhoriki, 
unites with the Mega half an hour below the town. 
This river then passes through the Steno, or strait 
already mentioned, which is a short rocky gorge 
formed by the projections of the two mountains, 
where the river is crossed by a bridge of a single 
arch, founded at either end on the rocks. Having 
sent my baggage horses by the direct route across 
the bridge to the right bank of the Mega, I turn off 
to the right of the road to examine a Paledkastro 
standing on the point which forms the right bank 
of the Stend. At 8.45, ford the Mega; which ac- 
cording to my Lidhorikiote guide, has its sources 
partly in Mount Dremtja, probably Τρέμιτζα, which 
adjoins Mount Katavothra, but is supplied also 
from the summits near Mavrolithari. 

At the foot of the hill of the Paled-kastro, we 
cross the river Velikhi by a bridge. This stream, 
which joins the Mega just below the place where 
we crossed it, issues from the mountain at less than 
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a mile above the Paledkastro, and is so copious in 
times of rain, that together with the Mega it over- 
flows the whole valley. The Velikhi, from this 
circumstance, seems to be the emissory of a kata- 
vothra. The ancient city, which was of considerable 
extent, occupied all the north-eastern face of the 

hill looking towards the valley of the Mega. Its 

walls, which are of the third order, are traceable 

in the whole circumference, and remain, to a con- 
siderable height, in the lower part of the site: on 

the summit of the hill are the ruins of a modern 

castle. The position is the extreme point of the 

range of Vardhasi, between which and another pa- 

rallel but lower mountain, called Vlakho-vani, 

flows the Kékkino, or Red river, a stream nearly 

as large as the Mega, and which joins it imme- 

diately below the Stend. Thus the city was de- 

fended by two large streams on the east, a third on 

the west, and a fourth flowing through a rocky open- 

ing on the south. 


Part of 
Mount Vardhisi. 


Part of 
Mount Kiona. 
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On the bank of the Velakhi are a khan and some 
mills; the place is called Velikhovo', and the 
ruins Xuria’?. 

The sons of Aly Pashé sometimes come here in 
summer to make keif*, that is, to feast and be 
merry, when it is happy for the villages around if 
they are not called upon to contribute something 
more than mere provisions. 

From the Paleé-kastro I proceed to rejoin my 
baggage at the end of the Steno, and then cross- 
ing the Kékkino at 9.50, descend a narrow valley 
grown with kalambokki, and at 10.25 enter a 
ravine between woody hills, where the Morné, in- 
creased to a large river by the junction of the 
Kokkino, flows along the bottom with great ra- 
pidity. Having forded it at 11.20, we continue 
our route on the left bank, through a forest of oak, 
ilex, and prinari, in which we cross many streams 
rushing from the mountains on the left to join the 
main river. At 12, a lofty peaked mountain, which 
gives rise to one of these tributaries, is three miles 
on the left ; on the other side of it is the town of 
Malandrina. The road now recedes from the river, 
mounts the hills, which are steep, uncultivated, 
and covered with small meagre oaks *, and be- 


2 


1 Names of Bulgaric origin, 
derived from a word meaning 
white. Mount Tymphrestus 
was undoubtedly named Ve- 
likhi, from its being generally 
covered with snow; the river 
from the colour of the waters 
in times of rain. 


Zovpiac τὸ κάστρον, a com- 
mon name in Greece for ancient 
ruins. 

3 ἐδὼ κάμνουν τὸ κέφι στὸ 
καλοκαίρι. 


Ξ δένδρα. 
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comes so extremely bad that the wretched menzil 
horses of Lidhoriki are unable to keep up with the 
walk of the Albanian escort, which the Védivoda 
insisted upon my taking, though he would not 
allow that any robbers dared to make their ap 
pearance in his district. At 1.50, after a very 
tedious ascent, we arrive at the khan of Paleuxari, 
so called from a village of that name situated not 
far below it, and of which the cultivated grounds 
descend in the form of terraces to the bank of the 
Morné. A similar slope rises from the opposite 
bank of the river, to a lofty ridge in the district of 
Kravari, which unites Vlakho-vuni with the sum- 
mits terminating in the maritime peaks opposite to 
Patra. 

The general direction of our route from Lidho- 
riki is towards the great opening before alluded to, 
through which the Morné passes to the sea-coast, 
and which separates the termination of the moun- 
tains we are following, from the south-eastern end 
of another mountain called Makryvoro. The sum- 
mit of Mount Kaki-skala, opposite Patra, appears 
through the opening. The only village in sight is 
Vetolista, not far from the left bank of a large 
branch of the Morndé, which descending from 
Mount Makryvoro in a direction at first eastward, 
and then southward, forms in the latter part of its 
course the boundary of Kravari and Lidhoriki. 
Below the junction of this stream with the Mornd, 
the Morn6 itself is the boundary of the two dis- 
tricts, as far as the gorge at the end of Makryvoro. 
Above Vetolista, the boundary is about midway 
between the summits of Mounts Vlakhovini and 
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Dirdjova', which last is midway between the 
former and Makryvoro. Quitting the khan at 
2.40, we continue to pass through oak. forests and 
rugged muddy paths until 3.30, when we arrive at 
a ridge from whence the road begins to descend 
towards the sea-coast, and from whence there is 
an interesting view of the entrance of the Gulf of 
Corinth, with its two castles, and the coast of the 
Moréa as far as Cape Araxus and the sea near 
Khlomitzi. On the descent, at an hour and a 
half short of the maritime plain, the day is so ad- 
vanced that it becomes necessary to consider 
where we shall halt for the night, ‘Epakto being 
too distant, and there being no intermediate place 
on the road, except a ξηροχάνι, or dry khan, that 
is to say, where no persons are in attendance, and, 
what is more important, where no provisions can be 
obtained for the cattle. After a debate of twenty 
minutes, it is resolved to go to the monastery of 
Varnakova, which is situated on the summit of a 
steep ridge, among the oak forests to the right. 
A Turk, who owns most of the horses, consents, 
with great reluctance, to this movement, as in- 
creasing our distance. He is overruled, however, 
by the Albanian soldiers, and after mounting 
through the forest, and over some Steep hills, 
among which we pass by a zevgalati, or farm of 
the Monastery, we arrive at the latter at 6.15: 
my baggage half an hour after. 

Admittance is refused on the plea of orders given 
by the Voivoda himself not to open the doors after 


1 Tovprfopa. 
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sunset. Another conference, therefore, arises on 
this question, which the fears of the monks, the 
national love of argument, and the inconvenience of 
parleying through the door, render very long, but 
above all, the difficulty of making them under- 
stand the nature of such anomalous characters as 
myself and attendants, no such having ever before 
been seen in these mountains. At length some of 
my escort being well known to the Albanian gar- 
rison within, the doors are opened, after a delay of 
an hour and a half, and not before I had spread 
my mattress on the ground, prepared to pass the 
night on the outside. 

Between monks and Albanian soldiers the house 
is well filled : to the latter it affords good quarters, 
and a convenient post for their operations against 
the thieves, who are thus completely deprived of 
the assistance of the monks, formerly one of their 
best resources. | 

The monastic establishment amounts to thirty, 
of whom more than half are cosmics. In their 
savage and dirty appearance they rival their Alba- 
nian garrison, though it would seem that the 
finances of the monastery are not in a bad state, as 
they are now engaged in building a new church. 

Feb. 14.—Varnakova stands in the midst of a 
forest of small oaks, in a very lofty situation. - Its 
cultivated fields, mixed with pasture and wood- 
land, occupy the declivities of the mountain as far 
as the river Morno, beyond which there is a large 
metokhi similarly surrounded. These, with thresh- 
ing floors and magazines dispersed among the fields, 
form an agreeable scene, and show that the monks 
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have hitherto been enabled to cultivate their lands, 
notwithstanding the robbers who infest these moun- 
tains. But Aly Pasha and his agents are much 
greater enemies to such property than the kleftes. 
The monks assert, that Ferat Aga has lately robbed 
them of three tjiftliks and nine purses of money. 
They point out the situation of a Hellenic ruin a 
little below the junction of the stream which de- 
scends from Mount Makryvoro and passes near 
Vetolista. Between this point and Paleuxari is 
Lykokhéri, belonging to Ferat Aga. 

Having returned to the Zevgalati, we proceed 
from thence into the high road at a spot half an 
hour in advanee of the place where we left it yes- 
terday evening. Here, at 8.45, on the summit of 
the ridge to the right, and just opposite to the 
Zevgalati, are the remains of a Hellenic fortress. 
Towards the sea the hill presents a steep rocky 
precipice, but in the opposite direction, or that of 
the Zevgalati, falls gently to a small torrent. The 
slope is entirely covered with the fragments of 
buildings, among which are some wrought stones, 
and the summit of the height retains considerable 
vestiges of an acropolis. The masonry is of that 
ruder sort which is often found in the mountainous 
regions and small towns of Greece, the stones being 
smaller, narrower, and less carefully wrought than 
was customary in the better kinds of Hellenic ma- 
sonry. In descending from this ridge towards the 
sea coast, Mount Trikorfé is a conspicuous object 
on the left: our path, which is steep and rugged, 
passes through a woody uncultivated tract. 

At 9.25 we again arrive at a place where are 
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many squared stones, and a little farther some 
other similar indications of an ancient site, but as 
the form of the ground does not resemble that of a 
polis, 1 am inclined to think that there was nothing 
here but a fortress, dependent, perhaps, upon the 
larger place which occupied the commanding posi- 
tion on the summit of the pass. At 10.15 we reach 
the foot of the mountain, at a place called Magila, 
where is some cultivated land around a khan which 
has been lately built by the Voivoda of Lidhoriki, 
and is hence named the Khan of Ferat Aga. It 
stands on the edge of a narrow plain two miles 
long, bounded by the mountains we have de- 
scended, towards the north; and on the opposite 
side by a range of lower heights, beyond which is 
a maritime plain, forming part of the territory of 
‘Epakto. On the highest of the latter hills, and 
on the last towards the river Morn, stands a Hel- 
lenic castle. - 

At 11.20 we pursue our route down the plain: 
at 11.38 cross a stream, the source of which, named 
Ambla, is at the foot of the mountain hard by, and 
is said never to fail insummer. After being joined 
by a torrent, which is dry in that season, though 
now containing water, the united stream flows out 
of the plain through a gorge to our right, and 
then crosses the maritime plain to the Mornd. 
At 11.48 we arrive at the foot of the height, upon 
which the Paledkastro stands: its walls were of 
the third species of masonry, and it occupied only 
the round summit of the hill. 

At 12.15 we enter the plain here called Pildla, 
and which, under different names, extends from 
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‘Epakto nearly as far as the foot of Mount Trikorfa : 
at 12.28 recross the Ambla, just before its junction 
with the Morné, and at 12.32 begin to ford that 
river just at its issue from the great ravine already 
described as being at the eastern end of Mount 
Makryvoro. The opening is about two miles in 
length, and affords no passage, but along the bed 
of the river ; and as this consists of a wide extent of 
gravel separated by many streams, which in sea- 
sons of rain unite into one, the river when in that 
state can neither be crossed nor the ravine passed 
longitudinally ; at present there is no difficulty in 
passing in either direction. Below the opening 
the river spreads to a great breadth, and in cross- 
ing the plain bends towards ‘Epakto, joining the 
sea at about two miles from that town. Ata mile 
from its mouth, on the left bank, stands the village 
of Malamata. We are ten minutes in fording the 
several streams and intermediate strips of gravel, 
after which we pass along the foot of Mount Ri- 
gani, a lofty summit forming a part of the mass of 
Makryvoro, and rising immediately above ‘Epak- 
to. As the name Rigani is of Hellenic derivation, 
and derived from the plant origanum, this perhaps 
was the ancient appellation of the mountain, though 
it nowhere occurs in history. A little eastward of 
'Epakto a plentiful source of water issues from the 
mountain, turns mills, waters gardens, and then 
joins the sea. We enter the gate of the fortress at 
1.50. Our horses are so nearly at the extent of 
their powers, that our pace has been slower than 
it was yesterday. 

Naupactus, though chiefly deriving its import- 
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ance in the meridian ages of Hellenic history 
from its harbour at the entrance of the Corinthiac 
Gulf, was indebted probably for its earliest found- 
ation to its strong hill, fertile plains, and copious 
supply of running water. The plain on the western 
side of the town, which extends to Mount Kakis- 
kala, is about a mile in width in the part near the 
town. It is covered with olives and corn-fields, 
together with some vineyards. _Pilala to the east- 
ward is bare, but produces maize, cotton, and a 
few vines, which, as usual among the continental 
Greeks, are in low marshy situations, though ex- 
perience constantly shows that good wine is grown 
only on the hills. But such situations require 
more labour than the plains; the latter yield 
larger fruit and more plentiful crops, and there is 
no sufficient demand in Greece for the wine of 
higher price, which would be the produce of the 
heights. 

The fortress and town occupy the south-eastern 
and southern sides of a hill which is one of the 
roots of Mount Rigani, and reaches down to the 
sea, separating the plain of Pilala from that. to- 
wards the castle of Ramili and Mount Kakiskala. 
The place is fortified in the manner which was 
common among the ancients in positions similar to 
that of ‘Epakto, that is to say, it occupies a trian- 
gular slope with a citadel at the apex, and one 
or more cross walls on the slope, dividing it into 
subordinate inclosures. At ‘Epakto there are no 
less than five inclosures between the summit and 
the sea, with gates of communication from the one 
to the other, and a side gate on the west leading 
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out of the fortress from the second inclosure on the 
descent. It is not improbable that the modern 
walls follow exactly the ancient plan of the for- 
tress, for in many parts they stand upon Hellenic 
foundations, and even retain large pieces of the 
ancient masonry amidst the modern work. The 
present town occupies only the lowest inclosure ; 
in the middle of which is the small harbour which 
made so great a figure in ancient history : it is now 
choked with rubbish, and is incapable of receiving 
even the larger sort of boats which navigate the 
gulf. 

‘Epakto contains within its walls about 400 
Turkish families, and 30 of Jews. The Turks 
live in ruinous houses in misery and poverty, too 
proud to work, and by their insolence and oppres- 
sion preventing the Greeks from settling here. 
The latter, as usual in the fortified towns of 
Turkey, are not permitted to reside within the 
walls ; their houses form a suburb on either side, 


in each of which are about 100 houses, but not 


. 


more than half of them are now inhabited. The 
Greeks are employed only in cultivating the gar- 
dens and the orange and lemon plantations, which 
would flourish here by means of the plentiful sup- 
ply of water, if the lawless, hungry attendants of 
the Pasha did not destroy and consume every 
thing before it comes to maturity. Such is the 
misery of the place that W., the same medical 
practitioner whom I left last year at Marathonisi, 
and who has transferred his services from the 
Maniates to the Pasha of ‘Epakto, complains that 
neither herbs, nor oil, nor wine, are to be bought 
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here, or nearer than Patra; and that he pays 
24 paras an oke for the flesh of an old goat, 
while 20 is the price of the best mutton in the 
latter town. 

Feb. 15.—I visit Musa Pasha, and his Kiaya, 
who is also Hasnadar; the Kiaya first, according 
to custom. Musa was governor of Saloniki, and 
was sent here as a kind of exile. He is chiefly 
supported by contributions from the neighbouring 
districts, and even from Vostitza, and some other 
places in the Moréa. The Pashalik formerly in- 
cluded all the country as far as the Sanjaks of 
Arta and ‘Egripo, and thus comprehended the 
greater part of Acarnania, “ποία, and Locris. 
But Aly Pasha has reduced it to little beyond the 
walls of this town. Musa is of a Larisseean family, 
and has 150 purses a year in land in the Mol- 
lalik. ‘Epakto brings him in as much more ; but 
the demands of the Porte, and the presents which 
he is obliged to make there, render him so poor, 
that, according to the expression of my informant, 
his pilav is made with oil for want of butter. His 
servants, not without the connivance of their master, 
lately stole some fire-wood which had been pre- 
pared at Psathd-pyrgo by Mr. S., our consul at 
Patra, to be embarked for Malta; the quantity 
taken has sufficed for the whole winter consump- 
tion of the Pasha’s hamam and kitchen. He is 
now endeavouring to accumulate a sufficiency of 
purses to purchase the Pashalik of the Moréa 
for the next year. His money must be ready for 
the approaching Bairam, when the list of governors 
in office is presented to the Sultan, who declares 
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the changes at the Kurban Bairam seventy days 
after the former. The Porte has lately demanded 
from Musa between forty and fifty thousand pias- 
tres’ worth of corn to be sent to Constantinople, 
allowing, according to custom, a price to the 
growers, for which they can hardly raise it. The 
Pasha, as usual with Turks in adversity, is very 
humble and civil. Like the generality of those 
in high station, both he and his Kiaya have some 
pretensions to science, the Kiaya talks geography 
and politics, the Pasha medicine. 

The richest Turkish proprietor in ‘Epakto is 
Adém Bey, whose father was Pasha; he has up- 
wards of 150 purses a year, and has the character 
of a Φιλόξενος, spending his income in hospitality. 
He has lately built a house here which, although 
little better than a Frank barn in workmanship 
and materials, is considered as something extra- 
ordinary; but building is very costly in Greece, 
as well on account of the high price of mechanical 
labour, as because plank, glass, nails, every thing 
but the stone and mortar, comes from Trieste and 
Fiume. A tolerable house cannot be built under 
10,000 piastres, which, although not more than 
£.600 sterling, is a large sum for this poor country. 

Feb. 16.— Embark at 'Epakto for the Moréa 
Castle '. 

The route which I have just followed from Sa- 
lona to'Epakto was chiefly undertaken with a view 
to illustrate a part of the history of Thucydides, 
which contains, with the exception of a passage 


' For the sequel, see Travels in the Morea, vol. ii. ch. 15. 
rr2 
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in Livy, and a few words by the geographical 
writers, almost all that the ancients have left us, 
descriptive of the interior of Locris and Aitolia. In 
the summer of the sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, Demosthenes, commander of the Athenian 
fleet, being then at Leucas, resolved upon an in- 
vasion of AXtolia; and in the autumn of the same 
year, a body of Lacedemonian allies, under the 
Spartan Eurylochus, marched from Delphi through 
Locris to Naupactus, from whence they proceeded 
to Calydon'. The ultimate object of the expedi- 
tion of Demosthenes was the same as that which 
he again attempted without success in the eighth 
year of the war, when it led to the battle of Delium, 
being no less than to subjugate, or at least to gain 
over to the Athenian cause, the whole of Beeotia. 
The Messenians of Naupactus recommended him 
to begin by invading the Apodoti, them to reduce 
the Ophionenses, and lastly the Eurytanes. He 
expected to derive great assistance from the Locri, 
in consequence of their knowledge of the country, 
and because they resembled the A‘tolians in their 
armour and mode of fighting. They were to join 
him when he had made some progress in the in- 
terior of /Ktolia, after which it was his intention 
to pass through Locris to Cytinium in Doris, and 
then to enter Phocis, where he thought that the 
cities, if not inclined to assist him, might be easily 
forced to do so. Having effected these objects 
he would be enabled to attempt Bceotia in con- 
cert with the Athenians acting on the Attic 
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frontier of Bceotia. The scheme failed, because 
the Aitolians, like the Beeotians in the eighth 
year of the war, had obtained information of his 
design, but his first disappointment occurred before 
he had quitted the coast of Acarnania, the people 
of which province, offended with him for having 
favoured the Messenians of Naupactus by the expe- 
dition into Aitolia instead of attending to their own 
wishes of besieging Leucas when he was lying before 
it with his fleet, refused to join him with their forces. 
He nevertheless proceeded to Naupactus, and with 
an army composed only of Messenians of Naupac- 
tus, of 300 Athenian epibate from his own ships, 
and a body of Cephallenes and Zacynthii, began 
his march into Atolia from Cineon of Locris’. 
Setting out at the dawn of day from the temple 
of Jupiter Nemeius, where his troops had passed 
the night, he marched to Potidania’*, which he 
captured the same day: on the second he took 
Crocylium, on the third Tichium. Not having yet 
been joined by the Locri Ozole, of whose light- 
armed and javelin-men he was greatly in need’, 


* Thucydides does not state 
where Demosthenes landed ; it 
might even -be inferred that 
the landing was at Sollium 
in Acarnania, where he met 
the Acarnanians and received 
their refusal ; but this is very 
unlikely. He probably landed 


either at Naupactus or at Cine- 
on itself, which Stephanus, re- 
ferring to this passage in Thu- 
cydides, describes as a harbour 
of Locris. 


* ce. 96. This Molic form 
of Posidonia would seem to 
show that a colony of AZolie 
race had settled here, probably 
from Elis, The country com- 
prehending Calydon, and Pleu- 
ron were named Atolis from 
the same cause.—Thucyd. 1. ὃ, 
ce. 102.—Strabo, p. 465.—- 
Hesych. in Αἰολικὸν θέαμα. 

9 ψιλῶν καὶ ἀκοντιστῶν.--- 


Lhueyd.. 1, 9. ¢. 97. 
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he halted at Tichium, and sent his booty to Eupa- 
lim, in Locris, intending to retire upon Naupactus, 
and from thence to take a new departure against 
the Ophionenses, if they should not previously 
have submitted '. Having been persuaded, how- 
ever, by the Messenians to continue his proceed- 
ings against the Aitolian towns without waiting for 
the Locri, he captured Agitium, a town in a 
mountainous situation, 80 stades from the sea. 
But the inhabitants, who had retired and posted 
themselves on the neighbouring hills, having been 
jomed by a large force of Atolians, and even by 
the Ophionenses of Bomi and Callium, who dwelt 
towards the Maliac gulf’, they attacked the Athe- 
nians incessantly on every side. When by their 
superiority in missiles they had exhausted the 
arrows of the bowmen of Demosthenes, they 
harassed his hoplite, who being unable to close 
with them, were forced at length to retreat in dis- 
order. Their Messenian guide having been killed, 
some fell into narrow ravines, where they were 
overtaken by the A%tolians and slain; others took 
refuge in a wood which the enemy set fire to; the 
survivors, with great difficulty, reached (neon 
and the sea*. Of the Athenian hoplite, 120 were 
slain, with Procles one of the commanders. De- 
mosthenes received his dead under truce, retired 


1 9 


eas 
ἐπι 


Οφιονέας, εἰ μὴ βού- 
λοιντὸ συγχωρεῖν, ἐς Ναύπακτον 
ἐπαναχωρήσας, στρατεῦσαι ὕστε- 
ρον.----ο, 96. 

ἡ οἱ ἔσχατοι ᾿Οφιονέων, οἱ 
πρὸς τὸν Μηλιακὸν κόλπον 


καθήκοντες Βωμιῆς καὶ Καλ- 
λιῆς, ἐβοήθησαν. 
ὅ μόλις τε ἐπὶ τὴν θάλατταν 


καὶ τὸν Οἰνεῶνα τῆς Λοκρίδος, 


er Neen , ε 
ὅθεν περ. καὶ ὡρμήθησαν, οἱ πε- 
ριγενόμενοι Karépuyov.—c. 98. 


ee ee 


πε βδνονοι 
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to Naupactus, and remained there while the ships 
returned to Athens. 

Before this event the /Atolians had sent an 
embassy to Sparta, to desire the assistance of the 
Lacedeemonians against Naupactus, and a force was 
in consequence collected towards the autumn at 
Delphi, under Eurylochus and two other Spartans, 
consisting of 3000 hoplitee of the allies of Sparta, 
among whom were 500 of Heracleia Trachinia, 
which city had been lately founded or rather re- 
established by a Lacedeemonian colony. The Loeri 
Ozole, although they had been so recently united 
with the Athenians, not only consented to the 
march of Eurylochus through Locris, but even 
delivered hostages to him, the people of Amphissa 
being the first to set the example, fearful of a joint 
attack in case of refusal, from the Lacedeemonians 
and from the Phocenses, who were their enemies. 
Their example was followed by the neighbouring 
town of Myonia which commanded the entrance into 
Locris', then by Ipnus, Messapia, Triteia, Chaleeum, 
Tolophon, Hessus or Essus, Cianthe, Olpe, and 
Hyle?. All these places sent their forces to Eury- 
lochus as he advanced, except the two last; Hyle 
even refused to give securities until Polis, one of 
its dependencies, had been taken. The hostages 


1 ταύτῃ yap δυσεσβολώτατος παλία, Οἰνεών. There cannot 
ἡ Aoxpic.—e. 101. . be a question that ‘Yato., or 

2 For the orthography of ὙἹἱαῖοι, in our copies of Thu- 
most of the towns of the cydides, ought to be Ὑλαῖοι, 
Ozole, see Stephanus in ”I7- which Stephanus shows ἴο 
voc, Τρίτεια, Χάλαιον, Todo- have been the gentile of this 
φὼν, Ἤσσος, Οἰάνθη, Ὕλη, Ev- ~~ Hyle. 
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having been sent to Cytinium in Doris, Eurylochus 
marched through Locris, took Gineon and Eupa- 
lium, two towns of the Locri which had not before 
submitted, and entered the Naupactia, where he 
was joined by the /Ztolians.. He then made him- 
self’ master of Molycrium, and of an unwalled 
suburb of Naupactus, and would have taken the 
city itself had not Demosthenes opportunely pre- 
vailed upon the Acarnanes to send thither 1000 
hoplite by sea: Having failed in his principal 
design, Eurylochus marched forward to Calydon, 
Pleuron, and Proschium, from whence he dis- 
missed the Aitolians, and where he remained with 
his other forces at the persuasion of the Ambra- 
ciote, for the purpose of assisting them against 
Amphilochia. 

There is reason to believe that the territory of 
(neon bordered immediately upon that of Nau- 
pactus. Thucydides remarks that the Nemeium 
of Gineon, from whence Demosthenes commenced 
his march, was the place where the poet Hesiod 
was said to have been killed; and Pausanias, in 
speaking of the sepulchre of Hesiod, at Orcho- 
menus in Beeotia, asserts that his bones had been 
brought thither from the Naupactia’. It might 
be presumed indeed, that Cineon was distant from 
the eastern frontier, from its having refused to 
joi the other, cities of Locris, and resisted Eury- 
lochus: until 8 marched against it. The river 
Morné therefore probably separated the territory 
of Cineon from the Naupactia ; neon stood per- 


‘\oPausan. Boot, c..31..88.—Procl. in vita Hesiod. 
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haps at Magdla, or near the fountain Ambla, and 
the paleé kastro may have been the fortified en- 
closure of the Nemeium. . 

The ancient city on the summit of the ridge, 
near the zevgalati of Varnakova, was probably 
Aligitium, for those remains are at the distance from 
the sea, mentioned by the historian, and they are 
on the side of the Morn6, which his narrative seems 
also to require, since had Aigitium been to the 
westward of the difficult straits, through which that 
river emerges into the maritime plain, it would 
have been much easier for the routed Athenians to 
have retreated upon Naupactus than upon Cineon. 
It could not well have been Potidania, for that 
town was near Eupalium, as appears from Livy, 
in the narrative which he gives on the authority of 
Polybius, of a descent made upon this coast by 
Philip, son of Demetrius, in the year B.c. 207°. 
And that Eupalium was near the sea, and the 
chief town of Locris, intermediate between Cian- 
theia and Naupactus, seems evident from the two 
historians compared with Strabo’. On the other 


1 Inde navibus acceptis ab 
Achzeis (erant autem tres quad- 
riremes et biremes_ totidem) 
Anticyram trajecit ; inde quad- 
riremibus septem et lembis vi- 
ginti amplius, quos ut adjun- 
geret Carthaginiensium classi, 
miserat in Corinthium sinum, 
profectus ad Erythras A‘tolo- 
rum, quee prope Eupalium 
sunt, exscensionem fecit. Haud 
fefellit Adtolos : nam hominum, 


quod aut in agris aut in pro- 
pinquis castellis Potidaniz at- 
que Apollonie fuit, in silvas 
montesque refugit. Pecora, 
que inter festinationem abigi 
nequierant, sunt direpta et in 
naves compulsa. Cum _ his 
ceterague preeda...quum. Co- 
rinthum petisset, &c.— Liv. 
128,60 3. 


2 Ἢ δὲ Αμφισσα ἐπὶ τοῖς 


" εἴ = Σ ͵ 
ἄκροις ἵδρυται τοῦ Κρισσαίου 
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hand, that it was towards the western extremity of 
Loeris, seems evident from its having resisted 
Eurylochus together with Gineon, from its having 
been chosen by Demosthenes as the place of de- 
posit for his plunder, from its having been in the 
hands of the A&tolians when their power was 
greatest, and when they naturally became masters 
of this narrow western extremity of Locris, which 
comprehended only the territory of a few maritime 
towns; as well as from Strabo, who describes 
Astolia Epictetus as bordering upon Locris near 
Naupactus and Eupalium. Lupalium, therefore, 
I conceive, stood in the plain of Marathié, opposite 
to the islands Trisénia or Trazénia, where some 
ruins of an ancient city still exist on the eastern 
side of the plain, at no great distance from the 
sea, Hrythre was probably its harbour. Potidania 
seems to have bordered on Eupalium, towards the 
interior. Crocylium and Tichium were fortresses 
still farther in the same direction, probably in 
the valley of the Morné, where the ruins near 
Lykokhori may correspond to one of them. That 
valley having a direction nearly parallel to the 
sea-coast, was speedily attained from Potidania, 
and was conveniently situated for that retreat upon 
Naupactus, which Demosthenes had intended 
before his attack of Aigitium. 

The ruins at Velukhovo seem to be those of the 


\ , 
mediov.... καὶ Οἰάνθεια καὶ ᾿Ἐπίκτητον δὲ (τὴν Αἰτωλίαν) 
- \ ~ ~ 
Εὐπάλιον Λοκρῶν» εἰσιν. Ὃ δὲ τὴν τοῖς Λοκροῖς συνάπτουσαν, 
παράπλους πᾶς ὃ Noxpikdc μικ- ὡς ἐπὶ Nabrakrév τε καὶ Εὐπά- 


ρὸν ὑπερβάλλει τῶν. διακοσίων λιον---". 40. 
oradiwy,—Strabo, p. 427. 
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frontier town of the Zocri, towards /Etolia and 
Doris, which latter district separated the Western 
Locri, or Ozolz, from the Eastern or Epicnemidii’, 
The following reasons favour the opinion, that it 
was Hyle. 1. Hyle is a name very appropriate 
to such a wild country as that around Velukhovo, 
and which was probably in early times still more 
of a forest than itis at present. 2. The resistance 
of Hyle to Eurylochus, until he had taken its de- 
pendent fortress Polis, and his having found it 
expedient to obtain hostages from Hyle, before he 
commenced his march through Locris, are strong 
indications of the importance of Hyle, as well 
as that it was near Amphissa and the Phocian 
frontier. 3. The Morno being the only stream 
worthy of notice on the coast between the Avenus 
and the Crissean Gulf, can alone correspond to 
the Hylethus, or Hyletus, noticed by Dicearchus 
as a river in this part of the country, and which 
probably derived its name from Hyle®. Dicear- 
chus is undoubtedly adverse to this supposition, 
inasmuch as he places a great harbour and the 
city Tolophon between Naupactus and the Hyle- 


1 Strabo, p. 425, 427. 
? Εἶτα pera ταύτην ἡ Aokpic καλουμένη 
Ἔν 7 πόλις Ναύπακτος, εἶθ᾽ ὑποκείμενος 
Διμὴν μέγας, πόλις τε Τολοφών" μετὰ δὲ τὴν 
Τολοφῶνα ποταμός ἐσθ᾽ Ὕλαιθος [αἱ. Ὕλαιτος] λεγόμενος. 
Τοῦτον δὲ ῥεῖν λέγουσιν ἐξ Αἰτωλίας. 
Ὁ πᾶς δὲ παράπλους οὐδ᾽ ὅλης ἐσθ᾽ ἡμέρας. 
Οὗτοι κατοικοῦσιν δὲ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν 


Αἰτωλίας, Λέλεγες τὸ πρὶν Kekdnpévors.—Dicearch. v.64. 
Hylethus wasoriginally per- that is to say, with a digamma 
haps Hyleeusin the Aolic form, separating the vowels. 
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thus, which, if this river be identified with the 
Morn6, is incredible in so short a distance : on 
the other hand, his remark that the Hylethus was 
said to flow from Aitolia, implies a large river 
haying distant sources, and thus accords with the 
Morné, which, with the exception of its most 
eastern branch, originating in Doris, has its sources 
entirely in Aitolia, whereas no stream to the east- 
ward of the Morné can have any part of its course 
in “Ποῖα. If we suppose Hyle to have stood at 
Velikhovo, where the chief branches of the river 
collect into one great stream, nothing is more 
likely than that the river should have taken its 
name from the town which stood at that remarkable 
confluence. Polis may, perhaps, have occupied the 
site of Karates, which commanded the pass leading 
from Amphissa to the supposed site of Hyle, and 
where I found a fragment of a Greek inscription. 
If the ruins on the eastern side of the plain op- 
posite to the islands Trazdnia are those of Eupahum, 
Lolophon having been the. other most important 
town on or near the Locrian coast, probably occu- 
pied the valley of Kiseli, that being the district of 
greatest capability next to the plain around the 
supposed Hupalkum. There are two other places 
on this part of the ZLocrian coast, where I have 
undoubted information of the existence of Hellenic 
remains. One of these is at Vithari, at a short 
distance from the sea on the western side of Cape 
Andhromakhi, the other named Polyportu is on the 
shore below Vetronitza, on the eastern side of Cape 
Psaromyti. Of the latter itis difficult to offer any 


conjecture, and possibly it may only have been the 
12 
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port or maritime fortress of Zolophon, the place 
being only an hour distant from Kiseli. As to the 
remains at Vithari there is some reason to believe 
that they mark the site of Phestus, for the port of 
Apollo Pheestius, so called apparently from a temple 
of Apollo which stood there, seems from Pliny to 
have been near (μη Ποῖα, and as Phestus although 
included by the same writer among the towns of 
the interior’, is not one of the Locrian cities enu- 
merated by Thucydides, we may infer that it was 
no more than a subordinate place of the district of 
Qantheia.. This accords with the ruins at Vithari, 
which are those of a fortress of no great extent. The 
port of Apollo was probably very near Cape Andhro- 
makhi. Triteia being described by Stephanus as 
between Phocis and the Locri Ozole?, would seem 
to have been not far from Delphi and Amphissa, on 
the edge, perhaps, of the plain of Salona. There 
still remain among the Locrian cities named by 
Thucydides, some of which the positions are unac- 
counted for, namely, Messapia, Hessus and Olpe, 
to which may be added from Pliny, Argyna and 
Calamissus. Olpe, being a name generally attached 
to a pass, or commanding elevation, may have been 
at Pendornia, which commands the pass leading 


* Proximi Aitolis Locri, qui 
cognominantur Ozole, immu- 
nes. Oppidum Céanthe. Portus 
Apollinis Phestii, sinus Cris- 
Intus oppida Argyna, 
Eupalia, Pheestum, Calamissus. 
Ultra Cirrhzei Phocidis campi, 


seus. 


oppidum Cirrha, portus Cha- 
leon, a quo VII. M.P. intror- 
sus liberum oppidum Delphi.— 
Pling Ἡ. Nw 1. 4, ο. ὃ. 

? μεταξὺ Φωκίδος καὶ Λοκρῶν 
τῶν Οζολῶν. Stephan. in Τρί- 


Tela, 
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from Athymia or Myonia to Vithari, over the 
mountains which terminate in Cape Andhromakhi, 
and where 1 am informed that some Hellenic re- 
mains are observable’. Paradhisia and Malandrina 
are probably the sites of two of the other ancient 
towns just named. I have before alluded to an 
Anticyra of Locris, which was not far to the east- 
ward of Naupactus, and situated so near the shore, 
that Levinus battered the walls from his ships. 
It is not improbable that Klima, where some 
Hellenic vestiges exist, was the site of that town, 
and that the lake which now separates Klima from 
the sea, may, as in many similar places on the 
coast of Greece, have been an harbour or naviga- 
ble bay. 

The part of AXtolia which Demosthenes invaded 
was the Eastern portion of the province denomi- 
nated Epictetus or the acquired ; ancient Ztolia, 
according to Strabo, having comprehended 
only the maritime country from the Achelous 
to the Evenus, together with the fertile interior 
plain containing Stratus and Trichonium?. The 
three principal tribes of Atolia Epictetus, were 
the Apodoti, the Ophienses, or Ophionenses, and 
the Eurytanes. It is evident from Thucydides, that 


* My information on the si- 
tnation of the Hellenic remains 
on the coast of western Locris, 
I have lately been enabled to 
correct by the kindness of 
George Finlay, Esq. who has 
travelled by land from Salona 


to ’Epakto by the coast road. 
Vithari is written Dhidhavra 
in the map accompanying 
‘Travels in the Moréa;” I am 
not certain which is the correct 
sound. 

® Strabo, p. 450. 
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the Apodoti bordered upon Locris, and the Ophi- 
enses on the CEtei, Ainianes, and Dryopes ; the 
Eurytanes therefore were situated to the north- 
ward of the great Aitolian plain, having been 
surrounded on the other sides by the Aperantes, 
Agrei, Athamanes, Dolopes, Dryopes, and Ophi- 
enses'. The HEurytanes thus possessed the great 
central summit anciently called Panetolicum and 
now Viéna, with the greater part of Vlokh6o, and 
all the country watered by the tributaries of the 
Achelous which descend from the range of Paneto- 
licum, from Tymphrestus, which was itself in 
Dryopis*, and from the mountains of ‘Agrafa. 
The extent of country thus occupied by them, and 
its position in the centre of the continent, accord 
perfectly with Thucydides, from whom it appears 
that they were the most numerous, least known, 
and most uncivilized of the AXtolian tribes. 

Many remains still exist of the towns of Avtoha 
Epictetus, but very few of their names are to be 
found in history. In the country of the Apodoti 
were those mentioned by Thucydides. In that of 
the Ophienses, Bomi and Callium are the only 
two known from history. Agrinium, Thestia, and 
Thermus seem to have belonged to Eurytania, and 
Strabo informs us that Cichalia was a city in the 
same division of Attolia®. It is very possible that 
a careful examination of the country might ascer- 
tain the exact site of all these places. Bomi was 


1 Thucyd. 1. 3, c. 94, et seq. ? Strabo, p. 433. 
Strabo, p. 450, 451. ° Strabo, p. 448. 
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situated near the sources of the Evenus', and 
Callium, not far to the south-westward of Hypata 
of the Ainianes, now Nedpatra, as seems evident 
from a comparison of Thucydides with the narra- 
tive given by Pausanias of the expedition of the 
Gauls against Callium, when they were encamped 
before Thermopyle, and whence there remains 
little doubt that Callium was the same place as the 
Callipolis of Livy. 

That historian relates that in the year 8. c. 191, 
when Manius Acilius Glabrio had defeated Antio- 
chus at Thermopyle and taken Heracleia, he 
offered sacrifices to Hercules on that summit of 
(Eta which was called Pyra from being the spot 
where Hercules was said to have destroyed him- 
self on a burning pile of wood; and that from 
Pyra the consul moved forward to Corax, a very 
high mountain lying between Callipolis and Nau- 
pactus’?, which he crossed with great difficulty 
and loss of beasts of burthen. His route was pro- 
bably by the vale of the Vistritza into that of the 
Kékkino, over the ridges which connect Velakhi 
with Vardhusi, but very near the latter mountain, 
which is thus identified with Coraz. From the 
vale of the Kékkino, the consul followed doubtless 
that of the Morné towards Naupactus, 


᾿ θεν - 3 3) \ 3 
ὁ δ᾽ Ἑὔηνος ποταμὸς ἄρχε- 
ται μὲν ἐκ Βωμιέων, τῶν ἐν 
᾿οφιεῦσιν. Strabo, p. 451.— 
Βωμοὶ, λόφοι Αἰτωλίας, οἱ κατ- 


οικοῦντες Βωμιεῖς. ---- Stephan. 


in voce. 
2. Inter Callipolim et Nau- 


pactum. Liv. 1. 36, ὁ. 80. 
These words are exactly taken 
from Polybius, as appears from 
Stephanus in Κόραξ. Κόραξ, 
ὄρος μεταξὺ Καλλιπόλεως καὶ 


Ναυπάκτου. Πολύβιος εἰκοστῷ. 
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The Romans found the passage of Mount Corax 
so difficult even with the advantage of an ad- 
vanced body to clear the way, that Acilius did not 
venture to repeat the experiment, when, in the 
following year, the AEtolians, who had offered no 
opposition on the former occasion, occupied the 
mountain in the expectation that the Romans would 
return to the siege of Naupactus by the same route ; 
instead of which Acilius, after having taken Lamia, 
crossed Mount C&ta from Heracleia and marched to 
Amphissa*, evidently by the modern post road from 
Zitini to Salona, through the pass of Cyteniwm. 

I shall here take the opportunity of remarking, 
that Fidharo, or Fidhari, the modern name of the 
Evenus, being derived from φίδι, the Romaic form 
of ὄφις, is evidently a vestige of ᾿Οφιεῖς, the ancient 
people in whose territory the river originated. 

It would be in vain to attempt a more accurate 
chorography of tolia, so little having been known 
of this country or its people by the ancient authors, 
whose works have reached us. Nothing can more 
forcibly show the scanty knowledge which the 
Athenians had obtained of the interior of Atolia in 
the time of Thucydides, than his remark that the 
Eurytanes spoke a language scarcely intelligible, 
and were reported to feed upon raw flesh*®. Though 
cruel, treacherous, and rapacious, like the Aito- 
lians in general, the Eurytanes.contributed greatly 
to the power of that confederacy which for. many 


' Liv. 1. 37, c. 4, et seq. γλῶσσαν καὶ ὠμοφάγοι εἰσὶν, 
2 μέγιστον μέρος ἐστὶ τῶν ὡς héyovra.—Thucyd. 1. 3, 
Αἰτωλῶν, ἀγνωστότατοι δὲ ο. 9ά. 
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years had a leading influence in the affairs of 
Greece, and even checked the ambition of Rome. 
To the formation of the AKtolians into a single body 
moved by a national council, it is probable that 
the magnificent position of Thermus in the country 
of the Eurytanes, mainly contributed—strong in 
itself, central with regard to the whole province, 
and conveniently situated for commanding both the 
fertile plains of old Aitolia and the rude mountains 
of the Epictetus. 
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Cuapter XI.—Pace 101. 
Inscriptions at Dhavlia ( Daulis ). 


1. 


3 ~ 7 9 a re "᾿ ~ 9 ~ r , Ἂν - 
Αγαθῇ τύχῃ αὐτοκράτορι Τραϊανῷ ᾿Αδριανῷ Καίσαρι Σεβαστῷ 
τὸ β΄, Τναΐῳ Πεδανίῳ Φούσκῳ Σαλεινάτορι ὑπάτοις, πρὸ θ΄ Κ. 
NoverBoiwy, ἐν Χαιρωνείᾳ, Ζώπυρος ᾿Αριστίωνος καὶ Παρμένων 
Ζωπύρου, οἱ ἔγδικοι τῆς Δαυλιέων πόλεως ἐμαρτυροποιήσαντο ἀπό- 
φασιν ἀντιγεγράφθαι τὴν δοθεῖσαν ὑπὸ T. Φλαουΐου Εὐβούλου 
oo 4] 
τὴν ὑπογεγραμμένην. T. Φλαούϊος Ἑὔβουλος, ὁ δοθεὶς κριτὴς καὶ 
ὁριστὴς ὑπὸ Καισίου Μαξίμου ἀνθυπάτου καὶ τηρηθεὶς ὑπὸ Οὐαλε- 
Ν ~ 
piov Σεονήρου ἀνθυπάτου μεταξὺ Ζωπύρου τοῦ ᾿Αριστίωνος καὶ 
Π Τὰ ~ Ti, [4 Ν 4 3 ΄ \ Ie 2 
Ἰαρμένωνος τοῦ Ζωπύρου καὶ Μεμμίου ᾿Αντιόχου περὶ χώρας ἀμ- 
͵ ᾽ ,ὔ ς , 219 of 2) \ 
φισβητουμένης ἀκούσ(ας) éxarépov μέρους ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἐβούλοντο καὶ 
ἐπὶ τὴν αὐτοψίαν ἐλθὼν, κελεύσαντός pe ἀποφήνασθαι Ἰζλωδίου 
Τρανιανοῦ τρῦ κρατίστου ἀνθυπάτου, κρείνω καθὼς ὑπογέγραπται. 
᾿Αγροῦ Δρυππίου ὃν ἠγόρασε παρὰ τῶν Κλέας κληρονόμων Μέμ- 
μιος ᾿Αντίοχος, καταλαβόμενος ἐκ τῶν ἐπί με κομισθέντων γραμ- 
μάτων προσήκειν ᾿Αντιόχῳ πλέθρα Φωκικὰ υλέ, ὕσα ἂν εὑρεθῇ 
πλείω τούτων κρείνω εἶναι τῆς Δαυλιέων πόλεως. Ὁμοίως ἀγροῦ 
Εὐξυλείας πλέθρα vr κρείνω εἶναι ᾿Αντιόχου, τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ τῆς πό- 
5 θρ ous ἧς 
λεως. Τὴν δὲ ἀρχὴν τῆς μετρήσεως κρείνω γενέσθαι τῆς χώρας 
el n a7 ᾽ ῃ ᾽ τὸ ‘ ~ 2 ~ my aN 
ὅθεν ἂν βούληται ᾿Αντίοχος ἐν ἑκατέρων τῶν ἀγρῶν Δρυππίῳ καὶ 


Εὐξυλείᾳ, ἐν δὲ Πλατάνῳ καὶ Μοσχοτομέαις μία ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοτέροις 

ἀρχὴ τῆς μετρήσεως ἔσται, μετρουμένων ἀπὸ τῆς δοθείσης ἀρχῆς 

τῶν ἐφεξῆς, μὴ ἐλλογουμένων ταῖς μετρήσεσιν ἁπάσαις μήτε ῥεί- 
ss 2 
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θρων μήτε ὅσα τραχέα ὄντα καὶ μὴ δυνάμενα γεωργεῖσθαι ὑπὲρ 
δέκα σφύρας ἐστίν. ἸΠαρῆσαν᾽ Τ. Φλαούϊος Ἑὔβουλος ἀπεφηνάμην 
καὶ ἐσφράγισμαι. Δ. Μέστριος Σώκλαρος, Κλεομένης Κλεομένους, 
Νείκων Συμφόρον, Λαμπρίας Νείκωνος, Ζώπυρος ᾿Αντιπάτρου, 
Σωσίβιος Δράκωνος, Νείκων ᾿Αλεξάνδρου, Λέων Θεοδότου, Κάλλων 
Φύλακος, Κάσσιος Mapriavod. Ψηφίσματι τῆς πόλεως. 


De 

δὸς δὲ ἡ ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Αρχαγέτην ἕξει πλάτος καλάμους δύο" τὰ δὲ 
σημεῖα καὶ τοὺς ὅρους τῆς μετρήσεως ἐνχαράξουσι κοινῇ ἐντὸς 

~ 9 δ ~ ὃ ‘ / Ἂν, e ~ ef 3 “ > 
τῆς εἰκάδος τοῦ δωδεκάτου μηνὸς, ἡμῶν ὅταν ἐνχαραχθῶσι ἐπελευ- 
σομένων αὐτούς. Περὶ ἀγροῦ Δρυππίου κατὰ τὴν προκομισθεῖσαν 
χεῖρα ὑπὸ Σεραπιάδος Ζωπύρου τοῦ ἐγδίκου καὶ τῶν περὶ Φίλωνα 
Σωσικράτους καὶ Δάμωνα Ζωπύρου ἀρχόντων κρείνομεν, εἴ τι λείπει 

Ng Pe ~ ~ 9 ͵ ~ ΓΝ ἢ eee A ΄ὔ ΄, 
τῷ ἀριθμῷ ἐκ τῆς ἀποφάσεως τῆς Εὐβούλου τετρακοσίων τριάκοντα 

a Vi. ᾽ν ν᾽ > ai | Sy x 2 \ ~ 
πέντε πλέθρων, τούτου ἔχειν ἀπαίτησιν Σεραπιάδα ἀπὸ τῆς Δαυ- 
λιέων πόλεως. Παρῆσαν" Κούρριος Αὐτόβουλος κέκρικα καὶ τὴν 

pn / 
πρώτην ἐσφράγισα, Νικήφορος Λυκομήδους κέκρικα, ᾿Αγασίας Τεί- 
μωνος κέκρικα, II. Αἴλιος Δαμόξενος Ἐσφράγισα τετάρτην. Ἑἰσί- 
δίοτος) πέμπτην. Μητρόδωρος ᾿Απολλοδότου ᾿Αντικυρεύς. Νικά- 
ρετος Πίστου Τιθορεὺς, Τύραννος Τυράννου ἐσφράγισμαι. ᾿Ακίν- 
of 

duvog Καλλικράτους Τιθορεύς. deb. Κορνήλιος ᾿Ασίοχος. Ἑὔνους 
"Eragpa. ᾿ Καλλιγένης Κλεονείκου ἐσφράγικα Τιθορεύς. 


Nore II. 


Cuarpter XI.—Pace 114. 


The following are the forms of liberation in the inscription of the 
church at Kapurna (Cheroneia). In the original the iota is 
omitted in the termination of the dative cases. 


iy 
"Apxovrog Ζωΐλου τοῦ Εὐάνδρου, μηνὸς ΤΡ τ ΚΡ ὙΠ ΝῊ ἢ ἢ ἧς 
Διονύσιος Σιμίου καὶ Παρθένα ᾿Αριστονίκου ἀφιᾶσι τὴν ἰδίαν 
Quy e , ? , e κ᾿ ~ , ͵ 
δούλην ᾿Ἑρμαίαν ἐλευθέραν, ἱερὰν τῷ Σαραπι, παραμείνασαν 
Παρθένᾳ ἕως ἂν ζῇ ἀνενκλήτως, μὴ προσήκουσαν μηθένι μηθέν, 
τὴν ἀνάθεσιν ποιούμενοι διὰ τοῦ συνεδρίου κατὰ τὸν νόμον. 


2. 
"Apxovroc Διοκλέους τοῦ Σιμμίου, μηνὸς ‘Oporwtov πεντεκαιδε-- 


κάτῃ, Δεξίππα ᾿Αθαγίου, παρόντος αὐτῇ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς Σαμίχου τοῦ 


ee 
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Φιλοξένον, ἀνατίθησι τὰς ἰδίας δούλας Καλλίδα καὶ Πύθιν καὶ 
- Ἢ i aay XN ~ / 
τὸ ἐκ τῆς Καλλίδος παιδαριον, ᾧ ὄνομα Νίκων, ἱεροὺς τῷ Σεράπιδι, 
- κ᾿ U 
παραμείναντας Δεξίππᾳ Ἑὐβούλου, τῇ κατὰ φύσιν μου μαμμῃ; 
~ ~ ~ . \ 
πάντα τὸν τῆς ζωῆς αὑτῆς χρόνον ἀνενκλήτως" τὰ δὲ γεννηθέντα 
ΕΣ; > ~ > ~ ~ ~ , 3) ὃ ~ 7 
ἐξ αὐτῶν ἐν τῷ τῆς παραμονῆς χρόνῳ ἔστωσαν δοῦλα Δεξίππας 
~ b) 4 \ 2 4 ΄ ᾿ - ,ὔ x \ 
τῆς ᾿Αθαγίου" τὴν ἀνάθεσιν ποιουμένη διὰ τοῦ συνεδρίου κατὰ τὸν 
νόμον. 
ὃ. 


"Aoxovroc Ἑὐάνδρου, μηνὸς ᾿Αλαλκομενήου τριακάδι, ᾿Αγαθοκλῆς 
Εὐάνδρου ἀνατίθησι τοὺς ἰδίους δούλους Δώσιμον καὶ Evpwva 
ἱεροὺς τοῦ Σεράπιδος, παραμείναντας ἀνενκλήτως ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῇ 
γυναικί μου Βουκατίᾳ, τὴν ἀνάθεσιν ποιούμεγος διὰ τοῦ συνεδρίου 
κατὰ τὸν νόμον. 


4, 


fe 
Μηνὸς ᾿Αλαλκομενείου πεντεκαιδεκάτῃ, Κηφισοδώρα Κράτωνος 
ff 9 ~ ~ δὰ / 9 ! \ ° fe y 
παρόντος αὐτῇ τοῦ πατρὸς Κράτωγος ἀφίησι τὴν ἰδίαν δούλην 
Εὐαμερίδα ἱερὰν Σεραπίδος, ποιουμένη τὴν ἀνάθεσιν κατὰ τὸν 
νόμον. 
ὅς 
“Apxovroc ᾿Ανγτίγωνος, μηνὸς Προστατηρίου πεντεκαιδεκάτῃ, Mi. 
λων ‘Inrivov kat Τηλεμαχὶς Ἐὐβούλου ἀνατιθέασιν τὰ ἴδια δουλικὰ 
ἡλεμαχ 
£ i / ‘ ~ / 
κοράσια ᾿Αλεξάνδραν καὶ Θαυμάσταν ἱερὰς τῷ Σαράπει, μηθενὶ 
μηθὲν προσηκούσας, παραμεινάσας δὲ Μίλωνι καὶ Τηλεμαχίδι, ἑκα- 
τέροις ἕως ἂν ζῶσιν ἀγεγκλήτως, τὴν ἀνάθεσιν ποιούμενοι διὰ τοῦ 


συνεδρίου κατὰ τὸν νόμον. 
6. 


ΓΑρχοντος Φιλοξένου, μηνὸς ᾿Αλαλκομενείου πεντεκαιδεκάτῃ, 
᾿Αλέξων ἹῬοδίωνος ἀνατίθησι τὴν ἰδίαν δούλην Διονυσίαν ἱερὰν 
τῷ Σαράπι, παραμείνασαν ἑαυτῷ ἀνενκλήτως πάντα τὸν τοῦ 
ζῇν χρόνον, τὴν ἀνάθεσιν ποιούμενος διὰ τοῦ συνεδρίου κατὰ τὸν 
νόμον. 


ip 


ἼΑρχοντος Καφισίου, μηνὸς Βουκατίου τριακάδι, Κράτων ’ Ape- 
viov καὶ Evyira Νικαρέτου, συναρεστούντων καὶ τῶν υἱῶν, ἀνατι- 
θέασιν τὸ δουλικὸν αὐτῶν κοράσιον Σωσίχαν ἱερὸν τῷ Σεράπι, 


/ of ~ 
παραμείνασαν Κράτωνι καὶ Evyira ἕως ἂν ζῶσιν ἀνενκλήτως, 


\ ! 7 \ ~ \ 
τὴν ἀνάθεσιν ποιούμενοι διὰ TOU συνεδρίου κατὰ τὸν νόμον. 
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Nore III. 


CuarTEer XII.—Pace 154. 
Orchomenian Inscriptions. 


1, 


Θυνάρχω ἄρχοντος, μεῖνος Θειλουθίω, ᾿Αρχίαρος Εὐμείλω 
ταμίας Ἑὐβώλυ ᾿Αρχεδάμω. Φωκεῖι χρίος ἀπέδωκα ἀπὸ τᾶς σουγ- 
γράφω πεδὰ τῶν πολεμάρχων κὴ τῶν κατοπτάων, ἀνελόμενος τὰς 
σουγγράφως τὰς κιμένας παρ᾽ Evdpova Kk) Φιδέαν κὴ Πασίκλειν 
κὴ Τιμόμειλον Φωκεῖας κὴ Δαμοτέλειν Λυσιδάμω κὴ Διωνύσιον 
Καφισοδώρω Χηρωνεῖα καττὸ ψάφισμα 7H δάμω. --- Δραχμὰς 
16163. 

Θυνάρχω ἄρχοντος, peivoc ᾿Αλαλκομενίω, Fapywy Πολυ- 
κλεῖος ταμίας ἀπέδωκε Ἐὐβώλυ ᾿Αρχεδάμω Φωκεῖι ἀπὸ τᾶς σουγ- 
γράφω τὸ κατάλυπον καττὸ ψάφισμα τῶ δάμω, εἰνελόμενος τὰς 
σουγγράφως τὰς κιμένας πὰρ Σώφιλον κὴ Εὔφρονα Φωκεῖας κὴ πὰρ 
Διωνγνύσιον Καφισοδώρω Χηρωνεῖα κὴ Λυσίδαμον Δαμοτέλιος πεδὰ 
τῶν πολεμάρχων κὴ τῶν κατοπτάων.---Δραχμὰς 5823, ὄβολον 12. 

ἴΑρχοντος ἐν ᾿Πρχομενῦ Θυνάρχω, μεῖνος ᾿Αλαλκομενίω, ἐν 
δὲ Ἐελατίη Μενοίταο ᾿Αρχελάω, μεῖνος πράτω, ὁμολογία Ἑῤβώλυ 
Εελατιήν κὴ ry πόλι ᾽᾿Ερχομενίων" ᾿Ἐπιδεὶ κεκόμιστη EvBwroe πὰρ 
τᾶς πόλιος τὸ δάνειον ἅπαν καττὰς ὁμολογίας τὰς τεθεΐσας Θυ- 
νάρχω ἄρχοντος, μεῖνος Θειλουθίω, κὴ οὔτ᾽ ὀφείλετη αὐτῦ ἔτι οὐθὲν 
πὰρ τὰν πόλιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπέχι πάντα περὶ πάντος, κὴ ἀποδεδόανθι τῆ 
πόλι τὺ ἔχοντες τὰς ὁμολογίας, εἶμεν ποτιδεδομένον χρόνον Ἐὐ- 
βώλν ἐπινομίας Ἐέτια πέτταρα βούεσσι cody ἵππυς διακατίης 
Είκατι, προβάτυς σοὺν ἤγυς χειλίης. ἄρχι τῶ χρόνω ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς 
ὁ μετὰ Θύναρχον ἄρχοντα ’Epxopevive. ἀπογραφέσθη δὲ EvBwror 
κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἕκαστον πὰρ τὸν ταμίαν κὴ τὸν νομώναν τά τε 


καύματα τῶν προβάτων κὴ τᾶν ἤγων κὴ τᾶν βούων κὴ τᾶν ἵππων, 
͵ 3 - 
Kk} κα τινα ἄσαμα ἴωνθι, Ky τὸ πλεῖθος. pel ἀπογραφέσθω δὲ 
πλίονα τῶν γεγραμμένων ἐν τῇ σουγχωρείσι. ἡ δέ κά τις πράττη 
! - 
τὸ ἐννόμιον Ἑὔβωλον, ὀφειλέτω ἃ πόλις τῶν "Epyopeviwy ἀργου- 
4 ~ a > 7 9 of > A \ , 
ρίω μνᾶς πετταράκοντα Ἑῤβώλν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν, κὴ τόκον 
! ~ ~ x ~ δι 
φερέτω δράχμας δούω τᾶς μνᾶς ἑκάστας κατὰ μεῖνα ἕκαστον, κὴ 
» / Ἃ ~ 
ἔμπρακτος ἔστω Ἑὐβώλυ ἁ πόλις τῶν ᾿Ερχομενίων = - - - 
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2. 


Bow rot τὸν τρίποδα ἀνέθεικαν τῆς Χαρίτεσσι καττὰμ μαντειΐαν 
τῶ ᾿Απόλλωνος, ἄρχοντος Σαμίαο ᾿Ισμεινιάταο Θειβήω, ἀφεδριατευ-- 
όντων Μελάννιος Νικοκλεῖος ᾿Ἐ ρχομενίω, Ἠ σχρίωνος Θερσανδρίχω 
Κορωνεῖος, ᾿Αρνοκλεῖος ᾿Αντιοχίδαο ᾿Ανθαδονίω, ᾿Αρίστωνος Μεν- 
yidao Θεσπιεῖος, Πραξιτέλιος ᾿Αριστοκλίδαο Θειβήω, Θιομνάστω 
"Eppaixw Tavayphw, ἸΠούθωνος Καλλιγίτονος ᾿᾽Ωρωπίω, γραμμα- 
τεύοντος Διοκλεῖος Διοφάντω Πλαταεῖος, μαντευομένω Δινίαο ’Eow- 
τίωνος Θεσπιεῖος, θιοπροπίοντος . . - - Εὐμειλέδαο "Epxopeviw, 
ἱαρατεύοντος Aaumpiao .... « drw’Epyopeviw. 


3. 


Μύριχος Πολυκράτιος, Ἱαρώνυμος Διογίτονος, ἄνδρεσσι χορα- 
γείσαντες νικάσαντες Διωνύσῳ ἀνέθεικαν, Τίμωνος ἄρχοντος, 
αὐλίοντος Κλεινίαο, ddovrog ᾿Αλκισθένιος. 


4. 


᾿Αλεύας Νίκωνος, Καφισόδωρος ᾿Αγλαοφαΐδαο, ἄνδρεσσι χορα- 
, ΜΝ ͵ > , 3 4 a 3 ΄ 
γίοντες νικάσαντες Διωνύσῳ ἀνεθέταν, ᾿Αθανίαο ἄρχοντος, αὐλίον- 
a i? ΠΝ ~ / 
τος KXetviao, ᾷδοντος Kparwroc. 
5D 
t / ~ 
Θίος τιούχαν ἀγαθάν. ᾿Αλεύαο ἄρχοντος ἔδοξε τῦ dap Ἔρχο- 
μενίων, ᾿Αγέδικον Δαφίταο ᾿Ηολεῖα ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αλεξανδρείας πρόξενον 
εἶμεν κὴ εὐεργέταν τᾶς πόλιος ᾿Ερχομενίων κὴ αὐτὸν κὴ écydvwe, 
NGS St et ~ ew Ε af μὲ ee? 7 rN ee / pea 
κὴ εἶμεν αὐτῦ γᾶς κὴ Ευκίας ἔπασιν, κὴ ἀσφαλίαν κὴ ἀτελίαν κὴ 
3 ͵ \ ‘ ~ MN \ / \ ft iy Whe , 
ἀσουλίαν κὴ Kara γᾶν κὴ κατὰ θάλατταν κὴ πολέμω κὴ ipavag 


ἰώσας, κὴ τὰ ἄλλα ὁπόττα τῦς ἄλλυς προξένυς κὴ εὐεργέτης. 
6. 


Μνασίνω ἄρχοντος, ἀγωνοθετίοντος τῶν Χαριτεισίων Evapwe 
τῶ Πάντωνος, τύδε ἐνίκωσαν τὰ Χαριτείσια' σαλπίγκτας Φιλῖνος 
Φιλίνω ᾿Αθανεῖος, κάρουξ Eipwdac Σωκράτιος Θειβεῖος, ποείτας 
μήστωρ Μήστορος Φωκαιεὺς, ῥαψάξυδος Κράτων Κλίωνος Θειβεῖος, 
αὐλείτας Περιγένεις Ἡρακλίδαο Κουζικηνὸς, αὐλάξυδος Δαμήνετος 
Τλαύκω ᾿Αργῖος, κιθαρίστας ᾿Αγέλοχος ᾿Ασκλαπιογένιος Αἰολεὺς 
ἀπὸ Μουρίνας, κιθαράξυδος Δαμάτριος ‘Apadwtw Αἰολεὺς ἀπὸ 
Μουρίνας, τραγάξυδος ᾿Ασκλαπιόδωρος Πουθέαο Ταραντῖνος, κω- 
μάξυδος Νικόστρατος Φιλοστράτω Θειβεῖος, τὰ ἐπινίκια κωμάξυδος 
Εὔαρχος Εἱροδότω Κορωνεύς. 


15 
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se 

Olde ἐνίκων τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν Χαριτησίων' σαλπιστὴς Μῆνις 
᾿Απολλωνίου ᾿Αντιοχεὺς ἀπὸ Μαιάνδρου, κήρυξ Zwidoc Ζωΐλου 
Πάφιος, ῥἀψῳδὸς Νουμήνιος Νουμηνίου ᾿Αθηναῖος, ποητὴς ἐπῶν 
᾿Αμινίας Δημοκλέους Θηβαῖος, αὐλητὴς ᾿Απολλόδοτος ᾿Απολ- 
λοδότον Kpijc, αὐλῳδὸς Ῥόδιππος ‘Podimmov ᾿Αργεῖος, κιθα- 
ριστὴς Φανίας ᾿Απολλοδώρουν τοῦ Paviov Αἰολεὺς ἀπὸ Κύμης, 
κιθαρῳδὸς Δημήτριος ἸΤαρμενίσκου Καλχηδόνιος, τραγῳδὸς Ἱπ- 
ποκράτης ᾿Αριστομένους Ῥόδιος, κωμῳδὸς Καλλίστρατος Ἔξα- 
κέστου Θηβαῖος, ποητὴς Σατύρων ᾿Αμινίας Δημοκλέους Θηβαῖος, 
ὑποκριτὴς Δωρόθεος Δωροθέου Ταραντῖνος, ποιητὴς τραγῳδιῶν 
Σοφοκλῆς Σοφοκλέους ᾿Αθηναῖος, ὑποκριτὴς Καβίριχος Θεοδώρου 
Θηβαῖος, ποιητὴς κωμῳδιῶν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ᾿Αριστίωνος ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
ὑποκριτὴς [Ατταλος ᾿Αττάλου ᾿Αθηναῖος. Olde ἐνίκων τὸν νεμητὸν 
ἀγῶνα τῶν ‘Oportwtwy' παῖδας αὐλητὰς Διοκλῆς Καλλιμήλου Θη- 
βαῖος, παῖδας ἡγεμόνας Στρατῖνος Ἑὐνίκου Onfatoc, ἄνδρας αὐλη- 
τὰς Διοκλῆς Καλλιμήλον Θηβαῖος, ἄνδρας ἡγεμόνας Ῥόδιππος 
“Ροδίππου ᾿Αργεῖος, τραγῳδὸς Ἱπποκράτης ᾿Αριστομένους ἹΡόδιος, 
κωμῳδὸς Καλλίστρατος ᾿Εξακέστου Θηβαῖος, τὰ ἐπινίκια κωμῳδιῶν 
ποιητὴς ᾿Αλέξανδρος ᾿Αριστΐωνος ᾿Αθηναῖος. 


Norn: IV. 
CuarTteER XV.—Pace 296. 


Inscription at Kardhitza (Acrephium ). 


RW et hub τῶν OR MEP ἢ ματι δ, ΚΑ: ast ic ular (aie alia be 

ENO τ Beceem ΛΑ Κα δὴ Clete Gar WORM ar Nel mae Kn IN Esk any thie gee 
~ e€ Ay : 
SSN aus ue OEM Aas Miele SBOE Mina Mies ἘΝ sa ul as ate eGR a ee. eit ugl) % 
iO Neue ποὺς eaenule ayers oie τες 
Lee > Rak, SOMO MOVOG KML πρῶ ποο ποις De ih. Oe Mec 
ρων « - ἣν τειμὴν POUERV DIGTLDE: (id ovp yids goes φῳϑὴ ταύ ι, Gis 
um’ ἐκθέ ἐν τῷ ασίῳ μηδ 
Gm ἐκθέμαπος ἐν τῷ γυμνασίῳ PERO 6g αϑῆλαθ νυ τε νοηιο ey wh 
ἊΣ ~ 

Evol » « « TWV «4 « » OVOE THY TapETLONMOVYTWY . ων. 


σιν ἐλευθέροις Kal τοῖς τῶν πολειτῶν δούλοις » . . . . .. 

nOoc ... wy... τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν μεγίστην ov διέλιπεν... .. 

ah) Noe tasias aR GL αι, : : ; Σεβαστοῖς ... οινῆς 
~ e , \ , ᾽ 25, \ , 

μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ τὴν πόλιν, ἐπιτελῶν τὸν λεγόμενον Ta . . - 


> ~ tw ~ ε β λλόν ὃ ; , 5 Peay GI 
. ° εν Τῳ γυμνασ 4 των UTED/Ia OVTWV aTar NHATWY, Kat @ 


.} / .} € ~ ° ἂν AN > ~ A 
Ol...» &wro ov μόνον παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀλλὰ Kal ἐν ταῖς περὶς 
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πόλεσιν θαυμάζεσθαι. τοῦ τε μεγίστου Kat σώζοντος ἡμῶν τὴν 
- f- 9 
χώραν χώματος παραλελειμμένης τῆς κονιάσεως, ὅλον ἐπισκευ- 
ασθῆναι καὶ κονιασθῆναι μόνος προενόησεν, προσμείνας καὶ 
᾿ ~ 3 - 
κατωρθώσατο, ὑπὲρ ἑξακισχίλια δηνάρια οὔσης τῆς ἐπισκευῆς ἰς 
δώδεκα σταδίους. ἤδη δὲ τὸ μεγαλόφρον τῆς γνώμης ἐκτείνας 
- 3, \ \ 
καὶ ic τὸ Βοιωτῶν ἔθνος, πρεσβίας αἰτουμένης πρὸς τὸν νέον 
Σεβαστὸν ἐν τῷ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν καὶ Πανελλήνων συνεδρίῳ ἐν 
"Apyet, πολλῶν τε συνεληλυθότων εὐσχημόνων καὶ πρώτων ἐκ 
- / 
τῶν πόλεων Kal πάντων ἀρνουμένων Kal ἐπικαλουμένων πάντα, 
94 > Τ , ‘ e ~ / 2 A \ 
ἐν ἐλάσσονι θέμενος τὰ ἑαυτοῦ, προθυμότατα ἐπεδέξατο τὴν 
TV ες \ ~ ~ 3) ‘ ~ 9 - ~ 
πρεσβίαν ὑπὲρ τοῦ Βοιωτῶν ἔθνους, προσθεὶς τῷ εὐγενεῖ τῆς 
tA \ ‘ / ΝΥ > 7 / / 
γνώμης καὶ τὸ μεγαλόψυχον καὶ ἀδώριαν πρέσβευσιν. θαυμάσιος 
3 2. ν ΄ ser NDS AS) ὃ ~ 357) \ ᾽ - , ᾿ 
οὖν ἐπὶ τούτοις καὶ ἀποδοχῆς ἀξιωθὶς ἐν τοῖς Πανέλλησιν τειμὰς 
3) v, \ x ~ ΄ > ~ ε 3 2 ~ 
ἔλαβεν, μαρτυρούμενος καὶ διὰ τῆς πεμφθίσης ἐπιστολῆς ὑπ’ αὑτῶν 
πρὸς τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν. τελέσας δὲ τὴν πρεσβείαν μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἐθνῶν καὶ τὸ ἀπόκριμα ἐνενκὼν παρὰ . . . se wee 
οὐ νον τειμὰς ἔλαβεν μετὰ τῶν συνπρεσβευτῶν, τό τε κοινὸν 
Παμβοιωτῶν συνέδριον ὑπομιμνησκόμενον τὴν αὐτεπάνγελτον χάριεν 
ν ν ~ ‘ 
καὶ εὔνοιαν, τειμὰς ἐψηφίσαντο αὐτῷ τὰς πρεπούσας, καὶ ἀπέστειλαν 
he \ , ε ~ > \ \ e , \ ~ 
πρὸς THY πόλιν ἡμῶν. ἔπιτα δὲ Kalai. ..... πόλεις Kal κῶμαι 
εὐχάριστον moa .... αἱ καὶ αὐταὶ. ... μασιν. «. καὶ πολιτείᾳ 
ἊΥ CVRD 4 > iz ~ > , ε / δὴ ~ 
καὶ εἰκόνων ἀναστάσει τειμῆσαι αὐτόν. ὑπερεβάλλετο δὲ τῇ με- 
“ 
~ \ 
γαλοψυχίᾳ καὶ ἀρετῇ πάντας τοὺς .. 1. 6. ss es ἑαυτὸν 
πρὸς τὸ φιλόδοξον καὶ φιλάγαθον ταῖς ἐπαλλήλοις δαπάναις, εἷς 
φιλόπατρις καὶ εὐεργέτης νομιζόμενος. ἐγλελοιπότος γὰρ ἤδη 
τριάκοντα ἔτη τοῦ τῶν Πτωΐων ἀγῶνος, κατασταθὶς ἀγωνοθέτης 
προθυμότατα ἐπεδέξατο, φιλοδοξήσας τὸ ἀνανεώσασθαι τὴν ἀρ- 
χαιότητα τοῦ ἀγῶνος τῶν μεγάλων Πτωΐων καὶ Καισαρήων, 
Ν of / 2: ’ Ν 3 Ν > /, 
«τιστὴς ἄνωθεν γενόμενος, ἀναλαβών τε τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθέως 
ἐπιτελεῖ τὰς θυσίας καὶ τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ μαντεῖα, ἑστιῶν ἄρχοντας 
καὶ συνέδρους Kar’ ἔτος πεντάκις μεγαλομερέσι δίπνοις, καὶ τὴν 
πόλιν ἀριστίζων ἐπὶ πενταετίαν, μηδεμίαν ὑπέρθεσιν ποιησάμενος 
ἐν τοῖς χρόνοις μήτε θυσίας μήτε δαπάνης μηδέποτε. ἐπιστάντος 
δὲ ~ »? ~ RIES > ~ NER Fares | f 9 ὃ > \ Ζ 
E τοῦ ἀγῶνος τῷ ἕκτῳ ἐνιαυτῷ τὸ ἐπὶ πόλεως διάδομα ic τὴν μέλ-- 
λουσαν ἑορτὴν ἔδωκεν, πᾶσι τοῖς πολείταις καὶ παροίκοις καὶ ἐκτη- 
\ 9. , » 
μένοις διδοὺς Kar’ ἄνδρα ἕκαστον κόφινον σείτου καὶ οἴνου ἡμίναν᾽" 
τὰς δὲ πατρίους πομπὰς μεγάλας καὶ τὴν τῶν συρτῶν πάτριον ὄρ- 
xnow θεοσεβῶς ἐπετέλεσεν, ταυροθυτήσας τε τοῖς Θεοῖς καὶ Σεβασ- 


“ ,ὔ Wie A \ N ater > a 7 
τοῖς κρεαδοσίας καὶ ἄριστα καὶ γλυκισμοὺς καὶ δῖπνα οὗ διέλιπεν 


ps ᾿ γ᾿ \ πον , ΄ἣ Naan Tht 
TOLWY, καὶ κατα τάξις ἀπὸ εἰκάδος μέχρι τριακαοος προς ενπᾶασι τοις 
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7 ~ \ ~ ng 
ἀρίστοις παῖδας τοὺς τῶν TOAELTWY Kal δούλους ἐνηλίκους, τάς τε 
γυναῖκας τῶν πολειτῶν ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ Νωτί. α ἠρίστισεν καὶ παρ- 
΄ 7 ΄ 
θένους καὶ δούλας. οὐ παρέλιπεν δὲ οὐδὲ τοὺς σκηνίτας καὶ συνκοσ- 
~ \ ε \ 3. τῷ δὲ 3 \ > 9 2 aes 2901 a 
μοῦντας τὴν ἑορτὴν, ἠρίστισεν δὲ αὐτοὺς am’ ἐκθέματος Kar’ ἰδίαν, ὃ 
Ν of bed / 9 , ,ὔ ~ e ~ 
μηδεὶς ἄλλος τῶν προτέρων ἐποίησεν, μηδένα τῆς ἑαυτοῦ φιλαν- 
/ ~ 
Opwriac βουλόμενος ἄμοιρον γενέσθαι, ἔν τε ταῖς γεινομέναις θεω- 
- ~ \ 
plate τοῦ θυμελικοῦ πάντας τοὺς θεωμένους καὶ τοὺς συνελθόντας 
XN ~ > YA ~ , , 
ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων ἐγλύκισεν ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ, πέμματα τε ἐποίησεν 
aN EEN x λῆ δ᾽ ὃ ἌΣ “ΝΣ ~ \ , nN 
μεγάλα καὶ πολυτελῆ, ὡς διάκουστα Kal ἐν ταῖς περὶς πόλεσιν τὰ 
7 9 ~ ΄ 7 ~ , ~ 9 ~ κι 
δαπανήματα αὐτοῦ γενέσθαι, ἔν τε τῇ συντελείᾳ τοῦ ἀγῶνος μετὰ 
\ LoD oa \ PUNE, ee / , EEN 
τὸ πάνδημον δίπνον τὴν ἀρχὴν ἄνωθεν πάλιν ποιούμενος τῆς δαπ- 
΄ . 7) ὃ δό £0 si ef ὃ Ψ ‘ 
ἄνης kara τρίκλεινον διαδόματα ἔδωκεν ἕνδεκα δηναρίων, καὶ κερα- 
- 3) ~ \ ὃ ΄ Δ 3 > , \ x ~ 
μαῖον οἴνου παλαιοῦ καὶ δηνάρια ἕξ ic ἐπόψημα τὸ λοιπὸν τῆς δα- 
\ \ 
πάνης. μετὰ δὲ τὴν πάντων τούτων συντέλειαν καταβαίνοντος 
αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν πανδημεὶ ἀπήντησαν οἱ πολεῖται, 
- t \ 9 7ὔ Q Ve e \ ΟΣ a 
πᾶσαν φιλοτειμίαν καὶ εὐχαριστίαν δεικνύμενοι. ὁ δὲ μὴ ἐκλαϑ9ό- 
~ € ~ δ, - 
μενος τῆς εαυτοῦ μεγαλοφροσύνης ταυροϑυτήσας Διὶ τῷ μεγίστῳ 
- - δῇ 
ἐπὶ τῆς πόλεως παραχρῆμα εἱστίασεν τοὺς συγνελϑόντας ἐπὶ τὴν 
- x ~ ~ 
εὐχαριστίαν. ὅθεν ἐπὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς τῶν ἀνδρῶν καὶ 
XN ~ ~ 
τοὺς μεγαλοψύχους καὶ φιλοπάτριδας ταῖς προσηκούσαις τειμαῖς τε 
καὶ δωρεαῖς προσῆκόν ἐστιν κοσμουμένους μαρτυρῖσθαι. δι’ ἃ δὴ 
πάντα ἔδοξεν τοῖς τε ἄρχουσι καὶ συνέδροις καὶ τῷ δήμῳ, ἐπαι- 
νέσαι μὲν τὸν προειρημένον ἄνδρα ᾿Επαμεινώνδαν ἐφ᾽ ἣ πρὸς τὴν 
? ft ροειρημ ρ be Φ ἢ πρὸς TH 
i ~ - 3, 
πατρίδα ἔσχηκεν ἐκτενεῖ εὐνοίᾳ καὶ πρὸς τὸ Βοιωτῶν ἔθνος μεγα- 
λοψυχίᾳ, συνκοσμῶν καὶ τὴν πατρίδα τῇ πρεσβείᾳ, στεφανῶσαι δὲ 
3 \ \ ioe , \ ΒΡ / fe ~ > ~ / 
αὐτὸν καὶ χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ καὶ εἰκόνι τελείᾳ γραπτῇ ἀγαθῇ, τούς TE 
μετὰ ταῦτα κατασταθησομένους ἀγωνοθέτας ἐν τοῖς ἐπιτελεσϑησο-- 
μένοις ὑπ’ αὐτῶν ἀγῶσιν καλεῖν αὑτὸν ic προεδρίαν, καθάπερ καὶ 
Ν ἴλλ 9 ΄ ef 5. ~ el λ ΄ ς IDX 
τοὺς ἄλλους εὐεργέτας, ἵνα ἐκ THY οὕτως συντελουμένων ἡ πόλις 
ε ἊΣ 9 ' , \ \ ’ ΄ , 5 X 
ἡμῶν εὐχάριστος φαίνηται πρὸς τοὺς εὐεργέτας, πολλοί TE ζηλωταὶ 
γείνωνται τῶν ἀγαθῶν τῶν εἰς τὴν πόλιν μαρτυρουμένων τῶν πρώ- 
των. στῆσαι δὲ καὶ ἀνδριάντας αὐτοῦ ἢ ἀγάλματα, ἕνα μὲν ἐν τῷ 
ἱερῷ ᾿Απόλλωνος τοῦ Πτωΐου, τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον ἐπὶ τῆς πόλεως EV τῇ 
ἀγορᾷ, καὶ εἰκόνας ὁμοίως ἐπιχρύσους, τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν ποιουμένων 
τήνδε" ‘O δῆμος καὶ ἡ βουλὴ ᾿Επαμεινώνδαν ᾿Επαμεινώνδου ἄριστ 


. Ζ 2 ! 9 ~ δὲ eC τἀ: ὁ 9 πὸ \ 7 
πολειτευσάμενον ἐτείμησεν. ἀναθεῖναι δὲ καὶ ἐν αναγραφῇῃ τὸ ψή- 


φισμα ἐπὶ τοῦ ἱεροῦ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος τοῦ Πτωΐου καὶ ἐπὶ πόλεως ἐν 


τῇ ἀγορᾷ. 
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Nore V. 
CuapTER XX.—Pace 558. 
Inscriptions on a Wall at Kastri (Delphi). 


fs 
”Aoyovroc Πύῤῥου voc ‘Hoariov, βουλευόντων τὰν πρώταν 
’ ρ ’ 

ἑξάμηνον Μικκύλου, Κλέωνος, γραμματεύοντος δὲ τᾶς βουλᾶς Θεο- 

,ὔ 4 2 ~ ΤΑ ,ὔ Ν ~ c~ 
τίμου, ἀπέδοτο Πρᾶτον Πλιστάρχου, συνευδοκεόντων καὶ τῶν υἱῶν 
αὐτᾶς Aiakxida καὶ Χαιρεφάνεος, τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι τῷ Πυθίῳ σῶμα 
γυναικεῖον, ᾧ ὄνομα ᾿Απολλωνία, τιμᾶς ἀργυρίου. μνᾶν πέντε" καὶ 

Η ᾿ ot ~ is \ x > 9 , κ᾿ sina 
τὰν τιμὰν ἔχοντι πᾶσαν" καθὼς ἐπίστευσε Απολλωνία τὰν ὠνὰν 

eae ~ 29 © 2 ΄ 3 \ aah, eee NN if Ν 
τῷ θεῷ, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε ἐλευθέρα εἰμεν καὶ ἀνέφαπτος ἀπὸ πάντων τὸν 

΄ , ~ ef 7 \ ΕῚ ͵ κ᾿ ,ὔ 
πάντα χρόνον, ποιοῦσα ἅ κα θέλῃ καὶ ἀποτρέχουσα οἷς κα θέλῃ. 

a \ . N ͵ , , ς , “ ς 
βεβαιωτὴρ κατὰ τὸν νόμον Κλέων Διονυσίου. εἰ δέ τις ἅπτοιτο 
᾿Απολλωνίας ἐπὶ καταδουλισμῷ, βέβαιον παρεχόντω τὰν ὠγὰν τῷ 

~~ of 3 ΄ » 4 ὔ Σ . \ x / 3 Ὁ 
θεῷ ἅ re ἀποδομένα καὶ ὁ βεβᾳιωτήρ' εἰ δὲ μὴ παρέχοισαν, ἔκτιμοι 
ἐόντω μνᾶν τριάκοντα Σελεύκῳ Σελεύκου, ἂν Σέλευκος θέλῃ. ὁμοΐως 
δὲ καὶ ὁ παρατυχὼν κύριος ἔστω συλέων ᾿Απολλωνίαν ὡς ἐλευθέραν 
3. «Αἱ svt I \ 3 / , ,ὔ Ὅν ΄, ΄ 
ἐοῦσαν, ἀζάμιος ἐὼν καὶ ἀνυπόδικος πάσας δίκας καὶ ζαμίας. μᾶρ- 

- ~ ) ~ 

τυροι οἱ ἱερεῖς τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ᾿Αρχίων, ἔάθαμβος, καὶ ἰδιῶται Δι- 
κάτας, Καλλίας, ᾿Εχέφυλος. 


2. 


ἤΑρχοντος Νικοδάμου, μηνὸς ᾿Απελληΐου, βουλευόντων τὰν πρώ- 
ul \ ~ ~ 
ταν ἑξάμηνον Πολύωνος, Δάμωνος, γραμματεύοντος δὲ τᾶς βουλᾶς 
~ ) 
Κλεώνδα, ἐπὶ τοῖσδε ἀπέδοτο Ξένων ᾿Αριστοβούλου, συνευδοκεούσης 
καὶ Κλεοῦς καὶ Αἰνησίου τοῦ πατρος, τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι τῷ Πυϑίῳ σῶμα 
γυναικεῖον οἰκογενὲς, ᾧ ὄνομα Σώτηρις, τιμᾶς ἀργυρίου μνᾶν τεσ-- 
σαάρων" καὶ τὰν τιμὰν ἔχει πᾶσαν" καθὼς ἐπίστευσε τῷ θεῷ τὰν 
4: ἘᾺΝ ORO KS ? , ε ΄ \ Cees ΦΟΩΝ 4 
wvayv, Ep ᾧτε ἐλευθέραν εἰμεν Σώτηριν καὶ ἀνέφαπτον ἀπὸ πάντων 
\ , , leo el , αὐ , i ΄ 
τὸν πώντα βίον, ποιοῦσαν ὃ κα θέλῃ, καὶ ἀποτρέχουσαν οἷς κα θέλῃ. 
βεβαιωτὴρ κατὰ τὸν νόμον τᾶς πόλιος ]Πάτρων ᾿Αριστοβούλου. εἰ δέ 
\ ᾿ - , ~ 
τις ἐφάπτοιτο Σωτήριος ἐπὶ καταδουλισμῷ, βεβαίαν παρεχόντω τῷ 
- . x e 4 a 
θεῷ τὰν wvay 6 τε ἀποδόμενος Ξένων καὶ ὁ βεβαιωτὴρ Πατρων. 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ οἱ παρατυνχάνοντες κύριοι ἐόντω συλέοντες Σώτηριν 
ε ἂν J Dia ee “ ͵ 3.} ΩΣ ΝΟΥΣ ὌΝ 7 δί 
ὡς ἐλευθέραν ἐοῦσαν, ἀζάμιοι ἐόντες Kal ἀγυπόοικοι πάσας CiKag 
, ~ ~ / 
καὶ ζαμίας. μάρτυροι οἱ ἱερεῖς τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ΠΙ͂αάτρων, Πύῤῥιος, 


ζ ae 5 
καὶ τῶν ἰδιώτων Πολύανδρος Νίκιος, Κλέων, ᾿Αριστόβουλος, 


Δαμόστρατος, Εὐθύδαμος. 
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3. 
"Ἄρχοντος Στρατάγου, μηνὸς Ποκίου, we ᾿Αμφισσεῖς ἄγοντι, ἐν 
Δελφοῖς δὲ ἄρχοντος Πυῤῥία, μηνὸς Ἡρακλείου, ἀπέδοτο Δικαία, 
συνευδοκεόντων καὶ τῶν υἱῶν αὐτᾶς Δωροθέου καὶ ᾿Αριστομάχου, 


- 


τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι τῷ Πυθίῳ σῶμα γυναικεῖον, ἃ ὄνομα ᾿Αρχὼ, τὸ γένος 
οἰκογενὲς, τιμᾶς ἀργυρίου μνᾶν τριῶν πεντήκοντα δραχμῶν, καθὼς 
ἐπίστευσε ᾿Αρχὼ τῷ ϑεῷ τὰν ὠνὰν, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε ἐλευθέραν εἶμεν καὶ 
ἀνέφαπτον ἀπὸ πάντων τὸν πάντα χρόνον. βεβαιωτὴρ κατὰ τὸν 
γόμον καὶ κατὰ τὸ σύμβολον ᾿Αμινίας Ταλεκλέος ᾿Αμφισσεύς. μάρ- 
τυροι Ναύξεινος, Καλλίστρατος, Δεξίϑεος, Δαμόξενος ᾿Αμφισσεῖς, 


EE a ISLA eel Heatran Ὁ τὶ λον DN  ὠσεύδ αν νον κν wa NK πο Ne. GeO AMOI g 


4. 


ἤΑρχοντος “Αβρομάχου, μηνὸς Ἡρακλείου, βουλευόντων τὰν δευ- 
τέραν ἑξάμηνον Καλλία τοῦ Δίωνος, Νικοστράτου τοῦ Εὐδώρου, 
\ ~ ~ 
γραμματεύοντος δὲ τᾶς βουλᾶς Ἑῤάνδρου, ἀπέδοτο Ξένων Anpn- 
τρίου, συνευδοκέοντος καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ Κλέωνος τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι τῷ Πυθίῳ 
- - “Ὁ ἢ x ~ ~ 
σῶμα γυναικεῖον, ᾧ ὄνομα Πίστα, τὸ γένος ἐνδογενῆ, τιμᾶς ἀργυ- 
ρίου μνᾶν πέντε" καὶ τὰν τιμὰν ἔχοντι πᾶσαν" καθὼς ἐπίστευσε 
Πίστα τὰν ὠνὰν τῷ θεῷ, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε ἐλευθέρα εἶμεν καὶ ἀνέφαπτος ἀπὸ 
͵΄ \ , awa na " , ἄς τ 7 - 
πάντων τὸν πάντα βίον, ποιοῦσα ὅ κα θέλῃ καὶ ἀποτρέχουσα οἷς 
΄ Al s ~ 
ka θέλῃ. βεβαιωτὴρ κατὰ τὸν νόμον τᾶς πόλιος Πάτρων ’Aptoro- 
βούλου. εἰ δέ τις ἐφάπτοιτο Πίστας ἐπὶ καταδουλισμῷ, βέβαιον 
παρεχόντω τῷ θεῷ τὰν ὠνὰν 6 τε ἀποδόμενος Ξένων καὶ ὁ βεβαιω-- 
\ ΄ὔ ACES: δὲ \ , lap , »» ᾿ 
τὴρ Πάτρων' εἰ δὲ μὴ παρέχοισαν βέβαιον, πρακτίμιοι ἐόντω κατὰ 
\ 
τὸν νόμον. ὁμοίως δὲ Kal οἱ παρατυγχάγονγτες κύριοι ἐόντω συλέοντες 
Πίσταν ὡς ἐλευθέραν ἐοῦσαν, ἀζάμιοι ἐόντες καὶ ἀνυπόδικοι πάσας 
, \ , te ee od mii9) , 
δίκας καὶ ζαμίας. μάρτυροι οἱ ἱερεῖς τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος. . ww we 
ἰδιῶται δε. ει. 


5. 


ἤΑρχοντος Ἱζαλλικράτεος, μηνὸς Βυσίου, βουλευόντων τὰν δευτέ- 
ραν ἑξάμηνον ... Tov . . κράτεος, ᾿Αμύντα τοῦ Εὐδώρου, γραμ- 
ματεύοντος δὲ τᾶς βουλᾶς Καλλιγένεος τοῦ Δαμοκράτεος, ἀπέδοτο 
Σώτας Χαριξένου τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι τῷ Πυθίῳ σῶμα ἀνδρεῖον, ᾧ ὄνομα 
Σάτυρος, τὸ γένος οἴκοθεν, τιμᾶς ἀργυρίου μνᾶν τεσσάρων, καὶ τὰν 


\ 3, ~ , ᾿ \ ? la 4 ~ ~ \ 
τιμὰν ἔχει πᾶσαν Σώτας" καθὼς ἐπίστευσε Σάτυρος τῷ θεῷ ταν 


NX 38. ue 2 Y cs SPER να 9X ΄ \ , 
ὠνὰν, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε ἐλεύθερος εἶμεν καὶ ἀνέφαπτος ἀπὸ πάντων τὸν πάντα 
~ f NY κ᾿ ΄ 
βίον, ποιῶν ὅ κα θέλῃ. βεβαιωτὴρ κατὰ τὸν γόμον Καλλιγένης 
Δαμοκράτεος. εἰ δέ τις ἅπτοιτο Σατύρου ἐπὶ καταδουλισμῷ, βέβαιον 
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, ~ ~ bY > ΒΡ 2 \ Χ , 4 7ὔ 
παρεχέτω τῷ θεῷ τὰν ὠνάν' εἰ δὲ μὴ παρέχοι βέβαιον, πρακτίμιος 
᾽ ΄ τ' ΄ x N / e , \ \ e 
ἔστω Καλλιγένης Σατύρῳ κατὰ τὸν νόμον. ὁμοίως δὲ Kal οἱ Tapa- 

΄, / cep! 2 \ / e ᾽ yi 
τυγχάνοντες κύριοι ἐόντω συλέοντες TOY Σάτυρον ὡς ἐλεύθερον 
9» ° 1 a7 \ 3 , t / \ y / 
ἐόντα, ἀζάμιοι ἐόντες Kal ἀνυπόδικοι πάσας δίκας Kal ζαμίας" μάρ- 
τυροι οἱ ἱερεῖς τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος Αθαμβος, ᾿Αβρόμαχος, ἰδιωτᾶν 
Κλεόδαμος Καλλιγένεος, Ξενοκράτης Στησιμένεος, Δαμοκράτης.... 


The four following are on a large block of marble in the vil- 
lage of Kastri. 


6. 


- . » Nexoddpov ἄρχοντος, ἱερομνημονούντων Αἰτωλῶν. . .. 
Pe ke ee wee ew ow ew oe Πέλωνος, Accardpyou, Uroa- 
TAVOD, ILPDOUAGUNS ἐς 5 lus Votes VON, ἀπο aE Gr naa κου 
. . « Δελφῶν, Aptoroxparove,” Avdpwroc, Βοιωτῶν, Φλειν. .. . . 
Se ee ee νι κι ew eo ας ὑπηρετῶν τοῖς ἱερομνήμοσι 
ἐν Πυχαϊα καὶ en enone. cr ne al a Catena: sue a Veg Gace 

ov ολὺν τῷ κοινῷ συνεδρίῳ τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων, ἀγεν- 
νον γος χρόνον πολὺν τῷ ᾧ συνεδρίῳ τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων, aver 
κλήτωραι <5 a ele νον ele ee) ἢ BOOLeNTOIE ἱερομνήμοσι καὶ τοῖς 
9 ares 'f 3 if 
Gyopurpoic’ Muon emalpeoue oo wiley ets s ρος 
Δαμιῆ οἰκοῦντα ἐν Ἡρακλείᾳ καὶ στεφανῶσαι δάφνης στεφάνῳ παρὰ 
τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ εἶναι αὐτῷ προδικίαν, ἀσφάλειαν, ἀσυλίαν, προεδρίαν, 
SUS, / \ ΩΝ , 3 ΄ \ ΓΝ , 
ἀτέλειαν πάντων, τὸν δὲ γραμματέα ἀναγράψαι τὰ δεδογμένα 


τοῖς ἱερομνήμοσι καί τοῖς ἀγορατροῖς ἐν τῷ νέῳ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωγος. 


ἡ. 

Δελφοὶ ἔδωκαν ᾿Αριστάνδρῳ ᾿Αριστοκλέους ἹἹστιαίει, αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἐκγόνοις, προξενίαν, προμαντείαν, προεδρίαν, προδικίαν, ἀσυλίαν, 
ἀτέλειαν πάντων καὶ τ᾽ ἄλλα ὅσα τοῖς ἄλλοις προξένοις καὶ εὖ- 
epyératc’ ἄρχοντος Ανδροτίμον, βουλευόντων Κλευμάντιος ᾿Ευδίκου, 
᾿Αριστίωνος Νικοδάμου. 


8. 

Ἐπὶ Πραοτοῦ ἄρχοντος, ἱερομνημονούντων Αἰτωλῶν Aaporipou 
᾿Ανδρέα, Δευκία Δίωνος, . . . + + + «+ + + + « Μγησία Θευδότου, 
Κλεοκύδου Χιοῦ, Δελφῶν . . . . . - δου EvOvdirov, Βοιωτῶν 
Ἡροδαμου ον νιν νιν. ἔδοξε τοῖς ἱερομνήμοσι ὃ x 
: ‘ 3 ; : ϊ j διατέλει χρείας παρεχό- 
μενος τοῖς τε ἱερομνήμοσι καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
. . « « ἔδοξε τοῖς ἱερομνήμοσιν ἐπαινέσαι τε Καλλεώνι : 


ὶ : A ; εὐ δάφνης στεφάνῳ παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
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sins ἡ ’ ~ apt , ὕ , ͵ ᾿ , δ ἢ 
καὶ εἶναι αὐτῷ καὶ ἐκγόνοις προδικίαν, ἀσφάλειαν, ἀσυλίαν, ἀτέλειαν 


\ , ; ~ ~ ς». ~ <, ΄ὔ γι 59 Ψ 
(καὶ προεδρίαν ἐμ πᾶσι τοῖς ἀγῶ)σιν οἷς τιθέασιν οἱ Αμφικτνονες. 


Θ᾿ 
Ἐπὶ Πραοτοῦ ἄρχοντος ἱερομγημονούντων Αἰτωλῶν Aa... μέως 
tees VOC, ον + oTwvioc Αλεξανδῥοῦ, . pyc’... + ᾿Αλέξωγος, 


.. + xov @irop .. νου, Λημώνακτος Χιοῦ, Δελφῶν Apa .. ιν 
... + ῴωκεων, Καλλικράτους; ἔδοξε τοῖς ἰερομνήμοσι Ἐπειδὴ 
Καλλικλῆς (Καλλιλέοῦς ᾿Αθηνάϊος ἐν τῷ) κοινῷ συνεδρίῳ Tov’ Ap- 
φικτυόνων διατέχει χρείας παρέχόβμιἐνοξδ τοῖς ἱερομνήμοσι καὶ τοῖς 
᾿Αἀμφικτύοσι Kat Ἰανέλλησι» “ἄγων. ἀνενκλήτως, ἔδοξε τοῖς 
ἱεῤρομγήμοσιν “ἐπαινέσαι te Καλλικλέα Καλλικλέους ᾿Αθηναῖον 
οἰκοῦντα ἐν Αἰτωλίᾳ Kal “στεφανῶσαι δαάφνὴξ δτέφάνῳ παρὰ τοῦ 
Θεοῦ καὶ εἶναι αὐτῷ καὶ ἐκγόνοις" προδικίαν αἰσφάχειαν ἀδυλίαν 
ἀτέλειαν καὶ προεδῥίαν ἐμ πᾶσι τοῖς ἀγῶσιν otc τιθέασιν» οἱ ᾽Ἀμ- 
φικτύογες: 
10. ΓΑΌ  ἐϊρη- 

Δελφοὶ ἔδωκαν Φιλίππῳ ᾿Απολχωγίου Καλυμνίῳ αὐτῷ καὶ ἐκγό- 
νοις πῤοξενίαν, προμαντέΐαν, προεδρίαν, προδικίαν, ἀσυλίαν, dré- 
λειαν πάντων καὶ Τὰ ἄλλα brea καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις mootevotc: καὶ 
εὐεργέταις. ἀρχοντὺς Aapoxpureoe, βουχέυδντων ᾿ΑγίωνΡος; ᾿Αρὶσ- 
τομάχου, Εὐδώρου; ᾿Αλεξαάρχου. 


11.-.ΑΨὉ Delphi. 


Δούὐκιὸν. Μάριον Νέπωτα ᾿Αἰγιαλέϊνὸν, rerequnpévor' “ἀπὸ τῆς 
Κορινθίων βουλῆς ‘retptite βουχεὺύτικαῖς καὶ αγοῤάγομικαΐς, Aov- 
κιὸς Μάριος Νέπως πάτὴρ, Κορίνθιος, καὶ ᾿τΤουλία Αἰγιαχὴ, Δεχφὴ, 


τὸν ἑαυτῶν υἱὸν ᾿Απόλχωγι Πυθίῳ: 


12. At Delphi, at, the.end of a fragment much defaced, but 
throughout of the same tenor, except that. in the place of τᾶς 
οἰκίας is often seen τοῦ χωρίου. 


Ἰσοκρατὴς τᾶς Καλλιγένεος: οἰκίας,. στατῆρας πέντε; δραχμὰν, 
ὀδεχοὺς Tete, ἱ Ε 
Ξενόδαμίος» τς Μένωνος καὶ Δίων ἀκα οἰκίοις, στατῆρας δύὸ; BPS 
μὰν, ὀδεχὸν; ἡ μιοδέλιον; χαλκέους πέτορεις. 


ὐἘξχιωμαῖος τᾶς Αἰωνακὰ οἰκίας, oraniipag δέκα! ἕμα.9ε} 10 πο} of! 


Χαιρόλας, τᾶς Πεισία τοῦ Φλείακος οἰκήας, δΕΟΓΉΒ ΩΡ τρεῖς, 


δραχμᾶν. ἰ ἷ ρ98} ΣΡ 
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18. At Delphi. 


᾿Αγαθῇ τύχῃ. Τιβ. Κλ, Πολυκράτειαν Ναυσικάαν τὴν κρατίστην 
καὶ ἀρχιέρειαν τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, Τιβ. KX. Πολυκράτους 
ἀρχιερέως καὶ Ἑλλαδάρχου διὰ βίου τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, καὶ 
Τιβ. Κλ, Διογενείας ἀρχιερείας τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν θυγατέρα, 
τὸ κοινὸν τῶν ᾿Αμφικτνόνων καὶ τὸ κοινὸν τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, ἀρετῆς 
ἕνεκεν. 

Note τὸ CuaptTer XX. p. 576. 

The following enumeration of the ἀναθήματα which Pau- 
sanias found most worthy of notice in the sacred inclosure 
of Delphi cannot be uninteresting to the admirers of ancient 
art*. At the entrance of the temenus of Apollo was a brazen 
bull by Theopropus of Aigina, dedicated by the Corcyreei in 
consequence of a successful fishery of tunnies, the tenth of 
the profits of which paid the expence of this offering and of 
another sent to Olympia. Next were the dedications of the 
Tegeatee, after having beaten and taken the Lacedemonians, 
who marched against them ’, consisting of statues of Apollo, Vic- 
tory, Calisto, Arcas, his four sons, and his grandson Erasus, son 
of Triphylus. The artists were Pausanias of Apollonia, Deedalus of 
Sicyon, Antiphanes of Argos, and Samolas an Arcadian. Opposite 
to these works were some offerings of the Lacedzemonians from the 
spoils of the Athenians (near Ephesus); namely, the Dioscuri, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Diana, Lysander crowned by Neptune, Abas the 
μάντις of Lysander, and Hermon of Megara, his pilot. The last 
was made by Theocosmus of Megara, the others by Antiphanes of 
Argos, by Pison of Calauria, and by Athenodorus and Damias, 
both of Clitor. Behind these statues were those of twenty-eight 
companions of Lysander at Agospotami, only three of which re- 
presented Lacedzmonians, the remainder being the figures of 
citizens of the allied states and islands : the artists were Tisandrus, 
the Sicyonians Alypus and Canachus, and Patrocles of Crotona. 
Here also was the brazen horse called Durius, made by Anti- 
phanes of Argos, and dedicated by the Argives for the doubtful 
affair of Thyrea. Below it were the offerings of the Athenians from 
the tenth of the spoils of Marathon, consisting of Minerva, Apollo, 


1 Pausan. Phocic. c. 9. et seq. curgus.—Herodot. |. 1. c. 66. Pau- 


2 Not long after the death of Ly- san. Lacon. ¢. 7. 
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Miltiades, seven of the Eponymi of the Athenian tribes, Codrus, 
Theseus, and Phyleus, all which had been made by Phidias, and 
stood upon an inscribed basis. Antigonus, his son Demetrius, 
and Ptolemy had been afterwards added. Near the horse Durius 
were some other dedications of the Argives, works of Hypato- 
dorus and Aristogiton, namely, six of the chiefs of the first ex- 
pedition against Thebes, Alitherses, and the car of Amphiaraus 
conducted by his charioteer Baton. They had been presented 
in consequence-of the victory of the Argives and Athenians over 
the Lacedzemonians at Cnoe of Argolis ; so likewise had statues 
of the seven Epigoni; opposite to which. were Danaus, Lynceus, 
and all the posterity of Danaus to Perseus and Hercules, ex- 
cept the daughters of Danaus, of whom was Hypermnestra alone; 
these had been offered when the Argives, in concert with 
Epaminondas, founded Messene. Near them were some figures 
of brazen horses and female captives, by Ageladas of Argos, 
dedicated by the Tarentines on the occasion of their victory 
over the Messapii. These were near the treasury of the Sicyonil. 


So likewise was an equestrian statue of Triopas, founder of 


Cnidus, dedicated by the Cnidii, together with images of Latona, 
Apollo, and Diana, discharging their arrows against Tityus. 
Near the treasury of the Siphnii were some statues presented 
by the Liparei for a naval victory over the Tyrrheni; near 
the treasury of the Athenians was a brazen goat, consecrated 
by the people of Cleone in consequence of the cessation of a 
plague: and here also was a portico built by the Athenians from 
the spoils of the enemy in the Peloponnesian war, and which 
they had adorned with prows of vessels and shields of brass. 
Near this portico was the rock upon which Herophile the siby! 
stood when she chanted her prophecies. Then a bison’s head in 
brass, presented by Dropion, son of Deon (Audoleon 7) king of the 
Pzeones; and opposite to it a man armed with a thorax and 
covered with a mantle, dedicated by the Andrii, and repre- 
senting Andreus their founder. Next were statues of Apollo, 
Minerva, and Diana,.consecrated by the Phocenses for their 
first victory over the Thessalian cavalry: a car, containing a 
statue of Ammon, presented by the Cyrenei; Apollo holding a 
stag by the Macedonians of Dium, and Achilles on a horse, with 
Patroclus running beside him, by the Pharsalii. . Near the Co- 
rinthian treasury was a statue of Hercules offered by the The- 
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bans at the end of the Phocic war, and then a dedication of the 
Phocians, consisting of Apollo, and Tellias the prophet, with 
Rheeus and Daiphanes, who commanded the Phocians in their 
second victory over the Thessalians, and figures of the local 
heroes of Phocis; all these were the works of Aristomedon of 
Argos, (see Phocic. c.1). Next occurred a Jupiter in brass, and 
an Aigina, presented by the Phliasii; an Apollo in brass, by 
the people of Mantineia; and then Apollo and Hercules hold- 
ing the tripod, Latona and Diana endeavouring to pacify 
Apollo, and Minerva Hercules. This also was an offering of 
the Phocians on the occasion just mentioned. The Minerva 
and Diana were the work of Chionis of Corinth, the others of 
Diyllus and Amycleeus of the same place. Of the dedication of the 
Greeks after the battle of Platza, consisting of a golden tripod 
upon a brazen serpent, the latter only remained, the gold having 
been taken away by the Phocian generals in the Sacred War. Here 
was an offering of the Tarentines, from a tenth of the spoils of 
the Peucetii, consisting of men both on horse and foot, among 
whom were Opis, king of the Iapyges, lying dead, with the La- 
cedzmonian heroes, Taras and Phalanthus, standing beside the 
body, and a dolphin near the latter, signifying that Phalanthus 
had been shipwrecked and saved by a dolphin. Certain hatchets, 
dedicated by Periclytus, had reference to the history of his native 
island Tenedus. Here was also a statue of Apollo, offered by 
the Greeks after their victory at Artemisium and Salamis. Near 
the great altar was a brazen wolf, consecrated by the Delphi, then 
a gilded statue of Phryne by Praxiteles, dedicated by Phryne 
herself; then two statues of Apollo, one of which was presented 
by the Epidaurii of Argolis after the defeat of the Medes, the 
other by the Megarenses, for their victory over the Athenians 
near Niszea: an ox, which the Platzenses offered after the battle 
of Plateea; two statues of Apollo, one of which was dedicated 
by the people of Heracleia in Pontus, the other by the Am- 
phictyones from the fine imposed upon the Phocenses for having 
cultivated the sacred land.’ The latter was 35 cubits high, and 
was surnamed Sitalcas. Next were the offerings of the A%to- 
lians after their defeat of the Gauls, consisting of the statues of 
several of their commanders on that occasion, together with those 
of Diana and Minerva, with two of Apollo; and a dedication of the 
Phereei when they had put to flight the Athenian cavalry, con- 
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sisting of a statue of Apollo together with that of the leaders of 
the. Phereean ‘cavalry on horseback. “An armed and gilded. Mi- 
nerva under a brazen palm-tree bearing fruit; and’ anvowl were 
presented: by the Athenians, when onthe same day they gained a 
battle by land, and another with their'ships' on the Eurymedon. 
Here:was:aicar, dedicated by ‘the Cyrenzei, bearing Battus' their 
founder! crowned by Libya, with Cyrene as)'the charioteer; the 
artist):;was» Amphion οἵ Gnossusin Crete. Near this anathema 
was an:Apollo, produced like the one before mentioned from a fine 
imposed upon: the’ people! οὐ Phocis: by the Amphictyones. Οὗ 
the Lydian dedications there remained: only the iron stand of the 
vase presented by Halyattes, made by 'Glaucus of Chius, who 
invented. the art of cementing) iron (σιδήρου. κόλλησις).. That 
which the Delphi: named: the navel of the earth was formed, of 
white) marble. Near it:;were> statues of Hermione, by) Cala- 
mis, and: of Eurydamus, general of the A‘tolians, ‘against the 
Gauls ;)the-former dedicated) by the Lacedzemonians, | the 
latter. by the-AXtolians: Αἰ brazen goat suckling two infants, 
Philacides:.and Philandrus, was presented by the: people. of 
Elyrus, a town in the mountains of Crete» ‘There were, also 
a brazen ox, consecrated by the Carystii of Eubcea after the 
defeat of the Medes; statues.of Apollo and Diana and. of 
some , .of..the, AZtolian .commanders,. presented by, the Aito- 
lians:: when they) had): defeated their neighbours. the |Acar- 
nanés ; 20° statues of Apollo, sent by the Lipareei for having 
taken as many Tyrrhene triremes, and a small Apollo dedicated 
by Echecratides of Larissa, and said to have been the earliest 
offering. made..to. the, βοᾷ οἱ, Delphi... Next, occurred, a brazen 
image of Sardus, sent by thepeople'of the island Sardo : .a horse 
presented by Callias, an Athenian, who had enriched himself ‘in 
the Persian war: a Minerva, dedicated by the Achaans when 
they took the city of Phana in Atolia: an Apollo by the Rho- 
dians of Lindus: an ass by the Ambraciote, in memory of an 
accident which had enabled them to defeat the Molossi; and 
the representation of aysacrifice and, procession in bronze, which 


the Orneatze of Argolis had sent as a compromise for the execu- 
tion of a vow, by which, when oppressed by the Sicyonii, they 
had bound themselves to perform daily processions and sacri- 
fices at Delphi, if they should succeed in driving the enemy from 
their land. Hercules destroying the hydra, in iron, the work and 
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dedication οἵ Tisagoras; was;much admired on, account of the 
difficulty of'executing works of statuary in that metal.~Here also 
were a lion:in brass, presented by the Phocians of Elateia, when, 
by the aid-of Olympiodorus of Athens, they had: defended their 
city against Cassandrus king οὗ Macedonia: an. Apollo, dedi- 
cated: by the Massaliot# for a victory over the Carthaginians: a 
trophy and:an armed female) representing ALtolia,; sent by the 
ZEtolians when: they had avenged: upon the Gauls: the: atrocities 
which these had committed upon the people: of Callium;: a gilded 
statue of Gorgias of Leontium, dedicated; by himself, and that of 
Scyllis, a celebrated diver of Scione;: which, together with the 
image of his daughter Cyane, had» been presented by the Am- 
phictyones because Seyllis and Cyane:had performed: good «ser- 
vice to Greece against the fleet of Xerxes by: means of: their art. 
But the statue of Cyane no longer remained, having been carried 
away by Nero’... Here ‘was also:-a brazen) head, ‘sent: by. the 
Methymnei, in imitation of one)made of: olive-wood which 
they ‘had drawn out of the 568. 1η. their :fishing-nets,and had 
been’ instructed by the Pythia:to worship under:the name of 
Bacchus Κεφαλλῆν. 


ΤΕ would seem by the silence of — notice the statue of twelve cubits 


holding the prow of a galley, dedi- 
cated) by the Greeks for their naval 
victories over..the. Persians, or. the 


Pausanias, that among the statues 
celebrated 
groupe mentioned by Plutarch and 


carried “away ‘were ἃ 


Pliny,, which represented Alexander 
hunting a lion, and Craterus coming 
to his assistance, the works of Lysip- 
pus and Leocrates, and dedicated by 
Craterus.—Plutarch.) in Alexand:— 
Plin..H,.N. 1. 94,.ς. 8; mor does he 


gilded statue of.Alexander the First 
of Macedonia, which stood near it, 
(Herodot-}. 8, c. 122.) : all these had 
probably been among those taken by 
Nero: 


END OF ΘΙ ΕΙΣ 
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7 2. 


_nIYTIATAIo| EAoZANTI Po 


(a Fragment. ) 


Εἰ 
i 


DKAITAAAATIANTAOZAKAI ΤΟΙ͂Σ ΑΛΛΟΙ, 


POE LTE 


-- 
-- 


ἹἸΝΟΜΙΑΝΕΓΚΤΗΣΙΝΤΙΑΝΤΩΝΑΎΤΩΙΚΑΙ 
ang 


PXoNTQ2NANTINOO 


AP> 


AItzEAAoY 


MP se Nee 


ENIAZOAINIOY 


Seat Poss 


ΞΡ ON ice co St A νον, ee Scr atecnoer: 


SIC ESENIAICE 
TAN AINIANLNEAQKETI PO 


SEIN os 


ENIANE QREILTPATAODIA E0YA OHNAIQI* * *YoITAE Po 


_. KAIAPXoZAKPIQNOZTIYPPIAZKAAN . 


τἀ ΡΣ. ASP ly 6 Ὁ 


2. 7». 


. 279. dH Neopatra .(a Fragment.) 


KOR ESL 
Be NY 
ΔΙΩΝ 


N° 20. At Dhadhi. 


+ K A 


( | : ) ἊΝ 
᾿ ἊΣ 


MOYAAAMACITIN 
TONAPXIEPEATOY 

TANOYO ECOYAIONYCO 

TON BOIWTAPXHNITTA 
T POC BOIWTA PXOY 
ΓωΝΟΘΕΤΗΝΦΌΚΑΡ 

XHN AMOI ΚΤΥΟΝΑΘΕ 

H KOAONTIAN EAAH NA 
APXONTAKAITACANAAL 
MACACENTHTIATPIAI 
TEANECANTAAITOYPLI 
ACKINTYAIATIAOYTA 
XHHTYNHTONIAION 

ANA PAE YNOLACKAIAPE | 
THCENEKENAIONY 
CoY ENTEMENE! | 


J. Netherclyjt Lithag: 


᾿ξ πε τ Ξε ΟΕ ΡΟΝ 


.7222). At γεζέχα. 
Αὐτοκρατορανερβανκαισαΐϊ 
ΑΡΧΙΕΡΕΑΜΕΓΙΣΤΟΝΔΗΜΆΡΧΙ 
ΕΞουσιασυτίατοντοιλ 
MATEPANATPIAOZHTON 
TIOOPEQNKAITAAABIOZZ 
KAA POE KAITOPAA BIOZATIAEY._ 
KALA PA A BIOS πωλλιανοσαριστὴ 


Wie? He Velitza : 
APXEBOYAA 
EYNIKIAAS 


N° 23. In the Castle N° 24. Ab Kapurna j 
of LDhavliz. onthe Rock abwve the Theatre. 

ErIirATPRI ATOANANNOL 
AKPATEIA δαφναφοριω 
AKPATEIA gS Ba cues 

; SONAINAL 

W°25. At Kapurna. 
JKAIOELOTAG 


MO*OAANION Ὅ 
=€ BH PONMAKPEINON | 
CEBACTONHBO | 


AHKAILOAHMOC 
X AIPWNEWN | 


N26 At Kapurna τς on a small Sarcophagus. 
ΑΜ. TPIONAYTO BOYAONOIAOCO 


φο Ν TAA TW NIKONDAABIOCAYTOBOY 
AOC TONTIPOCMHTPOCTIATI TION 


NT. At kapuma (a Fragment tn the Church ) 


REYXAPIZTHPION 


γ Netherelgt Lithog 


PRE: 
N28: AE Coranere: 
HBOYAHK -{ 
TTAPAMONONA} 
ZTPATHTHEA C, 
APETHSENEKEN 
ΚΑΙ ΕΥ̓ΝΟΙΆΣΤΗΣ 
ΤΗΝΠΟΛΙΝ 


WO 2G: At hivadhia . 


HPA BAZIAIAI 
KAITHTTONEINEBAAEQN 
MENANAPoS ΧΡΗΣΙΜΟΥ 


JEPHTEYZAZSTIENTAETHPIAA 
EKTRQNIAIRNAN EOHKEN 


IEPHTEYoYS HS THEPFYNAIKOS 
AYToY TAPHZTIAS THEONAZIMBPOTCY 


N? 30. In the Yard ofa Mosgue, 
a Livadhia - tr IS Lines. 
XAPOTIINQRAPXONTOX BOINTOIZAEBAAE).OIZAE KA 


ΟΤΤΙΟΣ IKATIFETIEZATTESTPAYANTO 
AION YEOR QD Fos. ΡΟ ἊΣ 


in the 14% Line is QO LOAOTOLINMAPXOE 


N°31, At Livadhia: 


wn the same place. 


Tol IPPOTHAEBAAEIH .Ν: NEOIANTPEGANION 


NIKAZANTEZIPFAZIHPAMBOIRTIAIPPAPXIONTOS 


ΔΕΞΙΓΓΩΣΑΥΚΡΑΤΕΙΩΡΙΛΑΡΧΙΟΝΤΩΝΜΥΎΤΩΝΟΣ 
OPAZQNINEPITIMATAYKPATEIN. 


J Netherciift Lithog: 


στα τ mare OE AI OO LE ae 


PL.VI, 


32. dt Lwadhia: (inthe same place as BOX 852.) 


OZ=ETHTIOAINEBAAE| 


ΣΡ τ eons Σ ΤΟ -PEQOQ . 
PO oak PIANO . 
AEKAAPAXMA.. ov, AZAEKAK 


KHOZTIEZ. EI KATA BEBAQNANTIOE 
ONAEKAAPA XMAQNEIAY TAZAEKA... 
MENAYTRQ: ENTPIATAAANTA-YNTA-PP 
KAI: KEAONQNBASIAEY.KATABA.... 
-ONYTIEPAYTOZAYTANANEOEIKE... THE 
APMoIBAEOI!... KAT.....EN!.. AAZAAM 
ATTIEAAANEYS KATA ... ANEO....APIFYPIQ 
PIEMNAZTH ..MAXOZ .OAEMA PXoY.QP. EY 
pug Nes ONNIQIENTONO...YPoM 


ΚΟΥ ΣΑΊΟ τέο KAIAEKATIEN 
Te ΑἸΣΙ ΙΝ ES Oe ek ΙΟΣΤΡΙ 
ΔΡΆΧΜ εν Oa oT 
PO ον νὴ ρον ΟΣ ΑΙ 
ΚΟΝΕΥΑΝΟΙΔΑΣ. ΟΣ ΛΟ ΟΣ 
ΕΒΔΟΜΕΙΚΟΝΤΑΔΡΑΧΜΑΣ Se AS Se 
ALAMEATHN 50% 5. 2 be: ANA PIX 
EYANOIAAZ ........ -EIKKON 
APAXMAS ...... APFYPIQ 


ee ee TY. wee 
KPATEIOZ TANATPHOS AEKASTAT H PAX 
TIYOQNIKOZMIAOKPATE............ 
AEKAETATHPAETIOYOONIKOLTANA 
ΓΡΗΟΣ iene KPATEIo ZTPIAKONTA ..... 


TENTEETA . AOA ee 
ΑΡΙΣΤΙΩΝΟΣΧΑΛ KI. 
AXKAATIAAAS =H NOAOTA 
TEZTATHPAD 

EYANOIAAT 

APIYPIAN 

ΑΓΛΑΟΣ. 


There are several Lines rnore tuba few letiers only at the 
beginning of tach are preservtd. 


N33. At Livadhia. 


NEQNFASKQLS 
ΑΓΩΝΟΟΕΤΕΙ ἢ 
TABAZIAEIAY 
ToENHoX PIt 
ANEGEIKEToIl ty 
To! BASIAE* KY 
ToAl % 


SNe riigt Liheg: 


β PL. VIM. 
: 


1°34. On the Rock at the foot of 


N35. At Skripu : (tn the Chirsch.) 
the Castle htt of hivadhuia , near 


the Cavern called thai of Trophonius, K V D | L L Ε 
wn large letters. oe eg ᾿ 
N°36, Al Propet: (tre the Chitrch.) 
EY Boe AC 
ErIBAKEVFQAI 
οι KOBO EPIBEVSONI 
W°37 At Skrope : (wa the Monastery. ) 
OT SRN gente . PANAAOA PXoONTOZ 
A MEIATAT PAWEL τὸ ὺῥῖ RA KO 
IT .K ..NATIO.....AITIAAZIAN 


ANEI=.. ΣΙΝΤΗΠΟΛΕΙΠΑΡΕΙ 
ANTION...APXO..YTIEPTAATO 
ΑΙΟΣ ANTITENIAAZEYK PATI 
ΔΑΟΚΑΦΙΣΟΔΩΡΟΣΑΡΙΣΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ 
ΤΙΜΟΜΕΙΛΟΣΚΑΦΙΣΙΩΝΟΣ 
ΣΟΥΝΔΙΚΟΣΞΈΝΟΚΛΙΔΑ 
ΜΝΑΣΙ.. ΝΩΦΗΔΙΜοΟΣΦΙΛΟΜΕΙ 
NATEIZIAAOZOIAIN TMAMATP 
KAIAAZAAMATPINQEILIOPE 
NAZX ..OTOIOTITONOLEY PoY 
PAQNNAAMOTEAIOZ® KAAO A 
ΔΑΣΦΙΛΟΜΕΙΛΩΣΩΏΚΡΑΤΕΙΣ 
ΜΕΓΑΛΙΑΟΤΟΟΜΟΛΟΓΟΝ. AP 
ΝΑΣΙΜΟΝΘΙΟΓΊΤΟΝΟΣ. 
KT EIZIAOAPXONTOZBOIQTYE 
EPXOMENYZAEKAPAIXQEP 
MAIRTIONEMAPXIONTANAN 
TIFENIAAOEYKPATIAAO 
KAOIZOAQP ΑΡΙΣΤΩΝΟΣ 
TIMOMEIARKADIZIADNOE 
FPAMMATIAAONTOEZT Y 
TION EMAPXYZAIQNOYEIN 
KAAAIMEAIOZTY.. PATON 
EZLTPOTEYAOHAEE.NAOA 
NIANOKAAAIKPATEIZ XIONIO“LR 
KAIAP ETo LIAOZENL ΛιοῪ 
LIALONTOYNTTIQNNOL 
ΑΝΔΡΩΝΑΡΙΣΤΊΩΝΟΣ 
OI. APXEAAOOMONEIXO... 
ZTTENIAAODOOZOYMAXOLTAOYKAR 
ΝΟΣΚΑΛΛΙΩΝΔΑΣΜΥΡΙι ΧΩ. 
32 lines follow, much defaced. 


ST Net cree Lithog 


N°38. At Talanda:¢ tr Che Church yard fF Sf Theodore.) 


aad TIONEMAPXOL MEN ZtAon, 


‘AHMOZLONOYNTIQN.KAIPAMAIOIO ἔξ. 


4 
‘AION KEZTIONO... TIAZEIOYIAIONTON! 
ὝΣΕΙΣΑ TOVEO ΟἿΣ f 


N°39, I Talanda : 7 en the Church yard of St Pandelezmona .) 


AK Be, 


FY 


ANOYNTIOLEAQ KANG 


δὶ 


ZINQNAYTQIKAI. KY 


f 

(AZ Y AIAN KALAYT Ss 
ANG 

BZ 


= 


KAIKATAQAAAZS 
APXONTOZEPOAAM ἢ 
NIKO BOYAOZNIKO ¢ 


N°? 40. At Thebes, en a Sarcophagus, tr the Church S Stluke. 


OY K HMHNEMTI POCOETOAYYY 
EICONIFWNETEWNENAPIOM) 


72 


ΑἸΜνηςτονεχωζ 77, πορθοναθανΆλτοιο 
On the oppostte side of the Same Sarcophagus. 
MA PMA PEHAIGOCIMIDE PWAENTFACTEPIDWTA 
NHAYMONYTINONEXONTAKA Εν. . - CITTAPONTA 
ONAHMOCXPYCWCTEQANW. ...1MH. 2. 
BOYAHTAYTONENIPAZ=ENMAPH.. . eo το 
KEITAICWMANECON Te@GAL 6 6065 ke 
ZWCIMOCYIOCEPPAYETOUAPE ©. 2-3 oe 
EMITTNOYNOOENTOMENHNAAEWC...C.CCIAHPW 
OCTICAANTOAMAGECOAINE KY NEICEMENHAYN 
XW PICTOY MAIAOCTIATE PoCo. EXWKATAFACT POC 
AWCEITHTENONEIKAITWTAMEIW.. MYPIA 


TIAH PH Coho PToCECTI MOI KAAWCEX El ~ KEITAI FAPNHAYNEIC 
EMHNONHA YMoCKAIToYAENAIAOCTAICFEFWCONHAY 
MOC TPITOCAETIAIAOCNYNTIATH POZWCIMOC™MYCINGE 
WNTICM 01 AOTW KAICINO YCIN“HN- APEITHTICEICANOIZIN 


THNEMHNMHTEATIAWNONAITOMHTEKNWNCTIOPA.AA 
. ET. ENC.ONO!L. .TIAHPEIZONTENOC 


ST. Nethercii2 Lithaa 


V° 47. dt Thebes, in the wall ofa house. 
TOKOINONTAQNTIEPITON 
AIONYD..TEXNITANTIAN 
ENOHBAIZAIOKAHNTIMO 
ZTPATOYAIONYERI 


THEENB- -MESRIAIOKAHN. . 
N°22. At Thebes, on the steps of the hastern Tower. 


ΝΤΩΝΕΙΣΙΣΘ 
ΤΤΙΕΡΙΑΝΣΥΝΤΕΛΟΥΝ 
ITEYLINNOYTOMTIPOZENO 


EAYTINAIONY ZQIAPETHZENEKENKAI 
EYNOIAZHNEXRNAIATEAE! EIZT ETOY 2 
TEXNITAZ KAITHZEIL TONOEONEYZEBEIAL 


025. At Thebes, at the Church SI! Nemetsias, 
without the Walls. 


ΕἼ ὙΠ} 


ΣΑΚΟΥΝΔΑΗΡΩΙΔΙ 
Ιεράφορος 
NEIKAIWA PICTWNOC ZW 
A KAId PO NOYCATHNANOHAO 
1A NAH NON KAH PONOMOICE 


MoICMH TIT PoCHKEINMHAEAA 
AWMHAENIEANAETICBIACAMENOC 
NOIZHH MIANHMOYTAICPAATIOTE 
.... THEICIAHNAPIAENTA KOC] 


N°4S At Thebes: 


N°44. At Thebes. en the Church of StGworge. 


Π AAKOLE@AY che ee 
ες TEINOZAOrMA.. τ ET POTIOS 
BoYAHZKAITOY “ Ὁ Κομολῷ. 
/ A small OLoTio€ 
AH MOYA PI Be sibs (olum* φι ZOARPIOL 
NEW EYZAME | stands here. PPiIAAO 
\ IZMHNIHOS 
Non Ν /APIETIHOL 


~NEIZXAPEITIAAO 


ee 
AEZIP Ros MNAZIEZET PATIO“ 
ANTITENEIZENIKIHOL 


J Netherclift Le hog: 


PY AL: 


N° 40 St) hebes:in δε, lower, N°A7Z. Al Thebes. 
eee ἘΠῚ 

“APMENEIAOYOIY 
‘TAZTPATHITHEANTY XAPEAAPXIA 
- HEANTATIAEON Na TPNH PALI 
"Τησαντατωνμουσ on 
JTIATEPAYHOIZAMENY, N48. Ai | hardhitva: 
Ἴ AHMo Ἷ an the Church of SE George: 
CN Bi. ne ane ferries ly ee peared 

N°LY. At Kardhitea: inthe } Mage . | 

QI... VAITIPA APES TERN 


| 


Belowa Head tn profile with shoulders 
covered ultha mentite slightly 
delineate on (he SLANE. 
180 Lt hardhit ta: an lhe Church of oy "Goorge. 
ln levo Fragments. 


ESL. 


ΖΑ Ag Ζ 
ΑΝΤΙΟΥΑΡΧΟΝΤΟΣ ΑΓΟΝΟΦΕΤΟΥΝ 
TOTTAIOYKOPNHAIOYTOY TIONAIOYY oY & 


G 


MAIOYTOANTPIETH PAN EQTHPIANT PAG 


BY, 


ATIOTOYTIOANEMOYI(E PATE YONTOZAETOY 
OZTOYZNTHPOZCEOMN HZ TOY TOYTIAPA % 
MONOYOIAEENIKQN 
LAATHEL THE 
ONHZEIMOZAEZNNOZTKOPRNEVE 


KHPY= 
φιλοκλησΣ ΝΙΚΟΚΛΕΟΥΣΘΉΒΑΙΟΣ 
ENKQMI2 AOMKAI 
TOA YZ ENOZKAOIEOTIMOYAKPAIOIEYD 
ETANTOIH THE 
TPALTOTENHETIPRTAPXOYOEENIEYE 
PAY QRINAOS 
Frag. 2. 
χα stn Lle MALLU Cit lig 
MEIMENHEEQEIRG 
SIOAPIETH Semin 
EPOKAH EE LKAEOYVEOMOYNS 
NIGARQAs . . EPO ζ, 
π᾿ πη: ΡΩΝ cag, 
TOPFITIMOZTIY ... OYXAAKIAEYE ~.., 
TPAFQLIAOL : 
KAEQNKPATA.NOEZOHBAIO[£ 
ΚΩΜΩΔΩΝΊΕΡΟΣ 
ΠΟΙΗΤΉ ΣΤΡΑΓΩΔΙΩΝ 
AIOTENH ΣΘΕΟΔΟΤΟΥΦΉΒΑΙΟΣ 
ΠΟΙΗΤΗΣΚΩΜΩΔΊΩΝ 
ΠΡΩΤΑΡΧΟΣΠΡΩΤΟΓΕΝΟΥΣΘΦΘΕΣΠΙ EYE 
ΤΟΝ ETTINIKION 
ΠΡΩ͂ΤΑ PXOLTPATOTENCYZOESTMIEYE 
Ἄς ΤΟΝΟΠΛΙΤΉΝΑ . ΟΤΟΥΤΡΟΠΑΙΟΥ ,, 
“SYM THX0 ZAPLLTI-OYOHBAIOZ , 
S 2m TIAIOY 4 


»: ΥΨΖζχζ.»: Dy : 
Vidz da Hl 


/ 


Ds TMU AL VOLT. 2 


NE a a ee ee 


Ε 
a 
5 


Av? 
Mae 


7.7 72 hKardhitza tn the 


Chirch FY ς ΓΖ ὙΠῸ 
YL ie de sh 


(Na POYOH BAIOS 2 
ON 


Yih 
Z 


FU AM: 


MO? I hardhitca ta fhe Village. 
HTTOAILL 
ATAMHZITOPA 


ZQITY POY 
HPQOA 


ΙΕῪΣ ὕ 


δ NOYAKPA\O 
Vo 98. Ai EX ardhitiu:in the Church τ. SG, rCOTYC. 


7 NIKION 7 
Ἰὼ | ee ea SY 
%Z MOANIXON ζ, eM tie NERS GEE ip ΟΟΣΣΝ 
y Y 7 ἘΠ 
| OYAKPAIOIEYE, gt oa he 
Ὧν... 
4 AK tA ΄ pO SCT ae ΠΣ 
AAAION q {2:5 ΩΣ 
ZA \THTIOYAKPA © ca ae 
Ζ ΝΛ Ι ZL THP x 
7 ΣΤΆΔΙΟΝ,» Νολ EZIA £2 Ι A 


N°34, dé Kardhitza : tr the Church f 3 Ceorge. 


WLU LP Pe ln : 
“RIAKEIMENOI PO 7» 
Prox ZTTOAEITA SANAT EOE! K 


ITATEATIOAAQNITILTATAUIS . 
AIZEt TKAOIZTIA TIN EI. ATTA A.A TT EN 


‘ BT BPA APY PIOYATTIKOYAPAKXMAZAIZXI 
NIALL AESOP No NON ἜΚ ΟΣ 


ὭΤΟΥΣ MOAEMAPXOYETOINLETIAAGI 
APRMONTOS 3 Oe ee he 
Mout 36 lines mare, alinost obliterated. 
W°SS, At Menidhi : 
ATIOAACAN Pook 
TTAIAATLToS 


V°d0. At Menidhé: on a Slab oy ‘white Marile. 


ATIOAAQNIOL EE PATTIAN 
=EN 
margaret Rs ANoAAQNIOZIEPE 
EY To Po CIEPE 


AIONYEIOZT ΚΝ ( 
τ. ) \ A πολλωνιοςεύπορου 


DIAAPTY Po 
API 2T=BoYAe es 


7 Ρ Ὺ, 
σΣτεφανοὺ ax / API C To BoYAoY 
ol BoZAP oT ϑβουλοῦ 
ZN EIMMANOEAPIETE Βρνο 

τ 
τὰ 


Gy 
Ley 
Lip 
tei Kay, 


In 


zn a Church. 


=ENOKAHER | 


εὐ Neiherclit Lithog. 


PL. XM, 
N° S7. At Athens: 
On a square Stele, at the Bishops door. 


NONEYKAEANA.PIKAE.EPITON 


On the other Side, nearly complete. 


TOINNAEANA PRN EHMOANIZOTIOTANAY 


τ 
ΧΟΡΟΙΣΞΣΤΗΖΑΙΕ ΝΤΗΝΙΤΡΟΤΠΤΑΙΟΝ | 


N°S58. At Athens: 


Tn the Wall of the Metropolitan Church. 


AS deed pee Byes ets 


ANEQOH KE K .EIAHMOZMEIAQNOZTIANNOEYS 
EPEXOHIZSANAPQNENIKA 
ENETEAHEMENHTOZANATY PAZIOZ EXOPHFE! 
APATOZAPCFHIOZ BYAHZ 


NIKOMAXOZE TolHZEN 


. ALAM ENEIZPAOZHPESZIBY PTI. FAIAAEK EY 
OEIZQMATNOHNAEAIOH PEAABENrPAAINOZSTPE 
PEAQKENPATPIAESQIKAIMHTPIAITANAYPA 


=.TANANKHERIXOYANAPPA ZO EIZEMTAETHE 
- -ONQN 


NV? 67. AE Sykaminoe ο we a Church, 
Ad ΡΟΔΙΣΙΟΣ 
ΖΩΙΛΟΥ 


ὭΡΩΠΙΟΣ 


J Netherditt Lrthag - 


Pr, XIV. 


J Netheritiz~t Lithog: 


JP sArAWAZAN 
yA NNNNAMAZ YEU! 
FOWLNAHINWAIVLVMHS 
OZIAHANIZYULAZ YIN 
ZSHANOLAVVIAVINVYX 
AAdIVNVILZOIVOLL ἥν. 


IVALHOxXOVAVAa=aVa 
Dwizdoavvidws~aua ZYNVd HNUWa VOU HSIN VIVAOZV HA NVISVYOEV HY NVIVNG? 
WYiLttazvwinaAs HN ZWIZALAVNAWISA HM ZUNOIZAHNMNOLY 


ZOIAVNOdAaINHN aA OIVNUISdIVN VLE OWOLLS WIN νυν ..3.. 3 λῖξϑζ 
4=0d LAW VVALHOXOVA VIE 3 VASOIBVIOW VV ZB Od VN Wdd AG 
AVVIbWABUHLVAAVHA Zid LUIUVUW OZOLNOXd V2 


D Ἢ 
THiaidake,, 
a sine a ee ae 


ZOLNOXd VZOISVIONIWV 


‘odoly 2 LF O9oN 


πον, νον Le ee 


N°62. 12 Oropo. NV? 63. Aé Oropo. N°64. Al Crapo. 
: XPATAPION ΣΩΞΙΝΙΚΩΣ 


ATAOLN 
TA PAMONOY XAAOZENOY AMINIOY 
NS Ina Chapd, N°66:In a lower between N°? 67. In the same Tower, 
near Shimatarv: GCrimadha k& Skimatare. on black. marble. 
AAMQ BioT TO. HITTAR TIA 
N°68. At Shimatart, ina Church . N°G9. Ad the same place. 
EMIAAIAI 


ETEIPIXA 

N°70. In the Wall ofa Tower, now a Church near Tanagre. 
EIKONATH NAEANEOHKEODOPYLTAE 
TAIZOT PILAKOZKHPYZNIKHEAZKAAON 
ATA.NA AIOE ANNOY ETEAOAOOOPO.S 
TPTANOIZTOZINEIAONATQNAE 
EYOA BOY AEPATPAEAETY KAAONETEQANO 

KADIZIAZETOEIZE 


fronrxontozm EINOZIPPOAPOMIQPPOTPIAKAAIEPEYAQIAAE 
j ὈΣΜΝΑΣΩΝΟΣ AOANIXOZANPOOINEAEZEA EAOXO HTYAAMY 
ὌΝΕΙΜΕΝ KHEYEPFETANTA£MOA IOS TANALPEIRNAIDYZKOPIAA 
A.2A@ .NEIONAYTONKHEEFONQE KH EIMENAYTY SIA LKHFY 


ΕΝ KH FIZOTEAIANKHASO AAIANKHAZOYAIAN ΚΗΓΌΛΕΜΩ. 


SAL KH KATATANKH KATAQAAATTANKHTAAAATANTA 
AS ANAYS PRPOZENY 


Yyg 


NOL. In the ruined Chapel of Farasheve 
on a block of black Marble. 


QW 


AESVRONSDASAERIT 
PIONVSOE 


WA ΄“»»»»»»»»»"»»»»»»»»»»»»» 


AUN 


N72. Lying bejore a Church of Fanaghia,near Vlokho; - 


on a cubteal Stone, the letters large, X rudely but deeply cud. 


ETIPAAYV 


J Nethsrdift Lithag: 


PL.XV. 


PL, XVI. 


2,573. At Gremdhastro, at the Church of Stk haralambos. 
TOA OIAEINONTON 
KPATIZTONTAMIE* 
LTANTAAZIAZT PI 
BOYNONTIPAITOPA 
MPEZSBE¥ZANTAK*Y 
TPO¥ANO*TTAT E*¥ 
ZTANTAA¥KIAZTIAN 
ede Aled oe 
EYEPCETHN 

N°74. Ai Letha,; ina ruined Church. 


BAC... ..MOIW 
TPEXEICONWPICENA 

+ in A POVAE NTTIOAD EC 

. XPHCAMHNANOECITT 
POAINOICCTEMANOICXPH 
MENOLCKATENETPYOHE 
AOYCEMYPILCETOYTO:TIPETTE 
CONAYTA COIAE: TPOAWNO 
APHETOCLTAKAICTEACONTOY 
TOre ITT Ww Te 


N° 75; At Lofha; in a riutned Church. 


roOovr rs 


Bir 
KRAPIKAED 
ἩΡΩῚΙ 


J Wethercigt- Lithog: 


2. ΧΎΖΖ. 


N? 80. [nr the Church of the Metaphe a St Nicolas, 


on a column of coarse while Marble. 


.-TAGHTYXAR 
A PFWNOGETOYN TOCTWN 
METAAWNKAICAPIWN 
CEBACTHWNMOYCEI 
~NAYPHKAAA! KAI 
»-NOYTOY CwTh PI 
XOY. ETI APXONTOCS 
AYPh. MOYCEPWTOC 7 
THYPPOPOYNTOCAYPh 
APICTOKAECOYCTOYENIKTA 
TPAMMATEYONTOCAYPHAIBA 
ΝΟΥ ENEIK.NOIAE 
CAATIKTHCTIOYAIAIOCCEPA 
MIWNEDECIO® KRPYZMAYPh 
EYTYXHCTANATLPAIOC PA Ww 
AOCMAYPhHOYKAIPOCTANALFPAI 
OC THYOIKOCAYAMHTHCMAYPh 
ISCVYAIANOCTPITIOAEITHC 
THY OIKOCKIOAPICTHCAOY 
TAIOCAIAIOCAANEZ ANA POG 
KYKAIOCAYAHTHCMAYPh 
CETTIMIOCNEMECIANOCAN 
TIVFENIANKC KOAWNANTIOXEYC 
TPATWAOCMAYOIAIOCA PTE 
MIAwPOCKOPINOIOC KwMwAoc 
MEYTYXIANOCAOhHNAIO“R 
KIOAPWAOCCMAYPhH ANEZAN 
APOCNEIKOMEAEYC 
XO POYTIOAEITIKOYAYPh Zw C} 
MIANOCTAY KWNOC GECTIIEYC 
AIATTIANTWNMAYPh CET! 
MIOC NEMECIANOCANTITE 
NIAhC KOAWNANTIOXEYC 


ἌΣ ἈΠ ees f : : 
N°92. At Kakosa ; on a ledestal ina private House. 
MOoYATIOYN Et KIOYBOIWTAPXOYATIOTONO! 


MOYATIIONTIAPA 
MONONMOYATIIOY 
BPAXATAPAMONIA 
NOYKAIAYPHAIAL 
APEC KOYCHEYION 
ἘΓΓΟΝΟΝΜΟΥΛΠΙ 
OYTIAPAMONOYKAI 
KOPANHCEMAYAHE 
οιαδελφοιουύλπιοι 
ΒΡΑΧΑΓΠΑΥΛΑΥΓΕΙΑ 


Υ B KALA 


N°94. In the same wall as N°93, on a long narrow 
Stone, Che trscriphorw apparently complete. 


IDANE@®EKENA@AA, 
fo 


N°9S, [In the wall of the Church of 3? Luke, on a portion Yan archiuTave. 


ΙΘΈΟΙΣΣΕ ΒΑΣΤΟΙ͂Σ KAITHTIOAES ΤῊΝ ΚΡῊ NHNKATATI 
ETIOIKIONZ=ENOKPATHEKAIEY MAPIAAZ 
KAITHNTOY YAATOZEIZAF 


N°. Aé Aspra Speen. 


A PXONTOLKAAALZTPATOYTPAM MATEYO ΝΤΟΣΔΕΤΟΥΣΥ.. 


PLAX, 


see 


OY... .LAENE...@ ... KAH. . ΛΙΕΔΟΞΕΤΑΙΠΟΛΕΙΤΩ͂.. 
TIKYPE... AOMEIHPAKAEO JZENOKPITOY.AMBPYZ212 ... - 
Fan oo fk eee ee _. ALANAZQAAEIANTIPOAL . 

OAL... AN © 2 9 2922. ΚΙΑΣΚΑΙΤΆΛΚΤΗ ee 


ἹΤΟΙΣΆΑΛ SI PPE TAIZ TALIMOAIOZYITAPX 
ο΄ YOITAENTPOZENIAEA.... AAHPAKAEIGAZ=ENOK 


APXONTOZ KAA . _ . TOYEYNEAPIOYANT! . 


TOYENEN.OM . 
NEYOY 
YASAN 
ITAAAATIM 
A.XEIETTY 


oS, Nerhercue-l 


δὸς 


ie ἘΜ AVNER τ τον τ λο ς 


wthog: 


: 


»“» 


as 


J Netherdit Ltthag- 


“26 the same Monastery. 


of Olive leaves. 


PP oe 


OAHMOZOAOHNAIRN 
Ι 


ΙΥ © 
AILA KIAA 


N° 97. Atihe Monastery 
Kasi, within a Cartland 


NGS. 


NVWXVdV SI adt 
ZVIHLVIZZVINIOZONVIAVPAOLVIZSIZUSVLSVVOdIVX 
VNAVNIV EVI HLVYILIFEVINIOVAVNUIVEVE OIVNIXS 

ZVdOLALZAOANVYXNOIV’ VOINHNOVAVONVWXVWdIVOAV 
ZSVPDHILVLSSVINIOWVAV ~° ' VIVAZSONUNAWZVIZSOWVVONA SE 

ZIAadLZAOVAVON YW XVdV 

ALNAUSVdHILVILSSVINIOZSOSIN AAIVVVNSVLSHAVdU HOTZ! 


‘LOUOZ PULDS φῶ, fo GROYOROLY2 271g “ pare YORIUL UuIULlDL yy v fo PUP 2Yg JO “᾽ν, VLE OT oN 


PLAT. 


BOYD T LPRLIYLIN GE 


33 NOALMIOW VION ISVADILSIONISUVIVZIOLIZSVUWANVIDV 


30d lll VANVIZ Va.LWNVIVAZWNVIZVvZ¥WN VID VOS LZ 1ONOIN IV [ULAVIVN 3 IVI AOTOACLVd VON VGALZZHNOWV 
IWS LVIVOLIWNA WLNAOWIONOIWN "AVIV AW Γ᾿ ἼΝΝ S.LIVZ3 NIVUANIZOWHNWOd a1Z10L3Z0Va 


ZULHVANAINYV ΔΥΝΙΖΗΝννΞ΄ IWMIZOALMIDWY ZIOLIVAIZOWHNWOd SIZIOLZONSWOXAdVUZVISdX 
BVALVIVNUNOALMIGWYNULIVId VANAZIUNIOM ἜΔΕΙ ΞΘ ae ΞΗΝΜΙΝΝνΝΥ ΗΝ IS US ISOWHNWOd3 | 
"7" * ZSIOLASOVASAOLVAAIVVVNNUAND Or Ν᾽ WdI VNU’ VAVAOIXZOLNYNUWHYV AON’ dOVIDAOX SONU ZAVV 


""1XId “AOD VNVEAVVZOINULEZ ΤΟΝ ONO’ FAVEUIW ' “VVNUVULIVNULNAONOWHNWOd 3S IZOLNOXdVAOLOVd LILA 


ZZNOALYIOWVIONIZVAOILZIONIZVIVEIOLIZ στ᾿ : 

> NVIBVALVNVIVAZWNWIEVVOZVNVINIVOd UZ 10 τς PELAVIYNISIV3| AOS OAOLVAVLIUNVOSLZZHNG 
ΝΟΙΝΙΝΙΟ΄ “ΞΟ  INDAVVVNSLIVESNIVISNIZOWHNWOd3IZIOLI=OVS 

: Se Lg ns CO tg loa oN aulo ψάρογο any Wave 
IZOWHNWOdaIZIOLA=OVA 

τ KOWVVOd HNULUIOGAOLIVAOATAOV ΄ NUPVAVAOIXAOVASI03 VY AOLOVAZOVIZHN W 
ee ee aes ZSONVIVVINAAVVd VNVAOWILOW VYNUVULIVNULNAONOWHNWOda IZ OLNOXd VAOLOVALIL 
AOWWVOMINZON "11% 1d VAOMIVASZOLLNVIWAAVY NULNOAJVAOGAOWILOd VNVZOLNOXd VEIVIAISAS 
ZONSB=OdU ΠῚ τ WZOVVVVLIVINULNVUNVISVALVNVIVAZVNVINIVOd INVId Va0d 1 
NVIAJ.NVWOd UNWING = Od LI ZIONOINSIVAIDLA VII VIL ZIZAOS VOLS Id VIVA VN VIZ Id VNVABVELOOVAV 


ZONUVVOLIVAOL 

ANUVLNAZIOdLVdO4 VZIOLIVIIZOWHNWOd JIZIOLYNIWIOVS VVLIVAVIIVNY 

ἐν WVd1d VNOLNULN VUNVI3VAIVNVId VAOSD UNV IVAZVNVISVVOZVNVINIVOd ΗΠ] 

NIFIVAOIOAOLWS VIUNVALSIHNOVVIVEUN VSL ιν IVIEVAVIHNAVLNAOMIOHIW YY 

rpg BVM A AALIWZANIVUA RI OLOALIZ1Od LVd O1VZIOLIVYIZOWHNWOd 3IZ1OL3=0VA 

LH VA ANYNUNOALYIOWYNULIGId VANAZIUNIONIULNAVOLINONOdXXON 
YAN ZIOP VAYNAIVY VIVVAUNIIZOWHNWOd3ISIOLNUL3 dHUAZY 
NISVPNULUIOPZONUd VNVZAOLVd NOLS IdVNUOVA VZAOL 
mri, A INWAOVADUAY AOI VL VdLZAOXd VIVA IVZONUVAI 
ALIVNULNAONOWHNWOd3 IZOLNOXd VAOW VW VOM IN 


290 Jo 2,229» 7222). ay2 “262 buy (0079 abiO) BUA. ear 


PU. XX. 


W° 101. Ora Stone lying inthe Village f K ‘ASOE . 


AMAPIONNETIQTAAITIAANEINONTE 
TEIMHMENONATIOTHEKOPINOINN 
BOYAHETEIMAIZ BOYAEYTIKAIZKAI 
ATOPANOMIKAIE AMAPIOZNETIALE 
MATH PKOPINOIOZKANOYAIAAITIAAH 
A EAQHTONEAYT&NYIONATIONAQNI 
TYOIN! 


W102: At Kastt , ona column tr the portico of the Church. 


ATASHTYXH 


TIBKATIOAYKPATEIANNAYCIKAA....... 
THNKPATICTHNKAIA PXIEPEIANTOY KOINOY 
TWNAXAIWNTIBKATIOAYKPATOY. APXIEPEWC 
KAIEANAA APXOYAIABIOYTOY KOINOYTWNAXAIWN 
KAITIBKAAIOCENEIACA PXICPEIACTOY KOINOYTWN 
AXAIWNOYTATEPA . . TOKOINONTWNAMOI 
KTYONWN KAITOKOINONTWNA XAIWN 
APETHCENEKEN 


W°103. From the Monastery of S¢ Demetrius Kravare. 


So el 
Tae 
YUANAMA 
WN °104. At Lpakio, wr lhe N°? 105. Ln the same polace. 


Vestibule of a Mosque. 


Mi tinstddititl ettcdccslldie, “4 lke 


AOYTPONMEN.P INSIGNI. ¢ Ly 

NOZXEQNYMOAI _LATR@AE TA.@IBVS 7 
ONHTOISIAYFEIHN, | TEGERRIMAELVCRETIAE .M_ 
PAE XAPINHZA AE-S@OE FOLIGSSIMAEY 


APEAZO@HKEYNO | .GI-BENEMERENTIEH 


HSIOYNTHPME ᾿Ἀνβιράταις, 
᾿ΑΕτνῃ 


bos 


«1 λέτε. Lithag : 


a a ΨΥ ΨΌΘΡΟΝΙΡ 
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